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MONG the memorable events which have marked the 

course of the last twenty years those of 1866 hold no secon- 
dary place, for by their instrumentality the unity of Germany 
has been founded and that of Italy wellnigh completed. They 
have called into existence, under the direction and government 
of Prussia, a united northern Germany, possessed of vast and 
varied resources, upon whose government and people it alone 
depends to turn those resources to good account. Nor does it 
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seem improbable that this new power will ultimately attract to 
itself the states to the south of the Main, and thus end in forming 
that united fatherland which has only existed hitherto in the 
aspirations of its children. Brought about in no slight degree 
by a diplomacy often unscrupulous in the means it employed for 
attaining its ends, andeby the war originating in the quarrels of 
Prussia and Austria over the spoils of the Danish monarchy, 
whose integrity they had bound themselves by treaties to respect, 
the new Germany of to-day has had its immediate rise under 
auspices which find but little favour with those who desire that 
a great and worthy end should be pursued by no less worthy 
means. It will, however, be matter for congratulation if this 
sin of origin be redeemed by the establishment in Germany of a 
political system based upon sound principles of order and of 
freedom. That the Germans should succeed in bestowing upon 
their fatherland such a system, and prevent its becoming little 
else than a mere military despotism, is to be desired not only 
for the sake of their own country, but also for that of the pro- 
gress, the liberties, and the peace of Europe. It is time that 
Germany, inhabited by a people admirably instructed and en- 
dowed with so many excellent qualities, should no longer be 
stultified by the rivalry of its princes, or, as in days past, by the 
political craft and imperious will of a Nicholas of Russia; on the 
contrary, Germany, placed in full possession of its just influence, 
should bear its part in promoting the advancement and civiliza- 
tion of the world in the matter of political self-government and 
in questions of international policy, as well as in the regions of 
thought, science, and literature, in each of which it holds so 
leading a position. That such a result may spring from the 
new-born unity of Germany, is the heartfelt wish of those who 
desire not only the welfare and progress of their own land, but 
also that of other countries, being, as we all are, members of the 
same body, the common children of a common humanity. 

While the events of the past year have thus done so much 
towards realizing a united Germany, they have all but completed 
the great work of Italian unity, which not ten years ago seemed 
but an idle dream. To the south of the Alps is to be seen a 
spectacle which has for centuries been the desire of the noblest 
and the most gifted of the sons of Italy, and which is at length 
realized to-day—that of their country freed from all foreign rule 
and her destinies consigned to the hands of a purely Italian 
government, the offspring of the nation’s will, and the respon- 
sible guardian of its rights. To see a whole country thus restored 
to the possession of itself after having been for centuries sacri- 
ficed to the greed of foreign ambition or to the selfish ends of its 
own petty rulers, is a result full of present good, and pregnant 
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with hope for the future. It may well attract the thoughtful 
study of all who watch with profound interest the spectacle 
offered by the triumphs and the failures, the successes and the 
errors, the excellences and the defects, the struggles, sometimes 
effectual and sometimes the reverse, of an entire people striving, 
amidst many difficulties, to establish upon an enduring basis 
order in the place of despotism, liberty in the place of anarchy, 
national independence in the place of foreign domination. To 
Englishmen this spectacle which Italy offers to the world at the 
present time is especially interesting, inasmuch as she has 
selected the principle of constitutional freedom as the means for 
effecting this mighty change in her internal condition—a prin- 
ciple which has secured to England the unspeakable blessing of 
a wise, a well-ordered, and a progressive liberty. Indeed all, to 
whatever country they belong, who are sincerely attached to that 
or any other form of free self-government, should give Italy their 
cordial support in her arduous and patriotic task ; unless, indeed, 
despite all their loud profession of attachment to constitutional 
freedom, they would sacrifice its triumph to that despicable 
policy whose supporters proclaim that the receipt for the great- 
ness and prosperity of their own country is the weakness, the 
division, and the misgovernment of their neighbours. How 
despicable that policy is, becomes clear enough to each of us 
when we see it adopted by others. Thus Englishmen are fully 
alive to its unworthiness when they hear a certain class of French 
politicians speak with undisguised il!-will of Italian or German 
unity and freedom ; on the other hand, its unworthiness becomes 
not less obvious to Frenchmen when they remember how a 
certain class of English politicians desired and predicted the 
breaking up of the United States, the wish being father to the 
thought. But every true friend of progress and civilization 
should protest against this despicable and odious policy, begotten 
of petty jealousy and the narrowest selfishness, absolutely opposed 
to all that is elevated and generous, utterly unworthy of nations 
who boast that they are great and who call themselves Christian. 

To give a truthful sketch of what has taken place in Italy 
during the year 1866, is the object of the present article ; yet 
such a sketch must necessarily be, at the best, imperfect ; for the 
events of which it treats are too near to allow of all their details 
being fully known, and the feelings they excited are still too 
vivid to admit of a perfectly calm and impartial estimate being 
formed of those events and of their results. Whoever, then, 
seeks to make himself acquainted with them must for the present 
be content with an approximative judgment as to the share of 
praise or blame to be bestowed upon the Italians for their 
conduct during the past year, and upon their leading men, whose 
U2 
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arduous task it has been to direct the nation’s destinies at this 
decisive moment of the nation’s history. It should, moreover, be 
borne in mind, when dealing with this subject, that Italy is no 
longer an oppressed nationality, but has now her place among 
free nations. Those, then, who have been faithful to her just 
cause in days gone by, and who still desire to do it real service, 
will not now dwell so much upon the cruel wrongs she has suf- 
fered in the past as upon the work to be done in the present. 
Nor can they render greater service to Italy than by pointing 
out honestly what they believe to be both her merits and her 
faults; knowing that if she is to reap all the fruits to be obtained 
by the just restitution of her rights, it must be by a truthful ex- 
amination of all that is good and all that is bad within her body 
politic, of its strength and of its weakness. Such a process has 
assuredly its unpleasant as well as its pleasant phase; but it 
issues in this great good, that if faithfully persevered in evils are 
exposed and corrected, impending dangers are pointed out and 
averted, and the nation is gradually formed to that vigorous 
public life and power of self-government whose fruits, if slow in 
their growth, are sure and enduring. A nation, trained up in 
such a school, will often surprise the world by passing safely 
through some formidable crisis in which its enemies predict its 
inevitable ruin ; it will, like the government and people of the 
United States, know how to maintain its constitutional rights 
against the armed attacks of a violent and misguided minority ; 
it will, as did England and Belgium in the years immediately 
following 1848, preserve its freedom when despotism and reac- 
tion crush the liberties of neighbouring nations; or again, like 
those two countries during the year !848 itself, it will maintain 
in all their integrity its laws and institutions when the storm of 
revolution, sweeping over a whole continent, overthrows govern- 
ments which form the beau-ideal of those who prefer the rule of 
an intelligent despot to the self-government of an intelligent 
people. 

During the first two months of 1866 Italy, in common with 
the rest of Europe, had little or no belief that the wrangling of 
Prussia and Austria would terminate in a resort to arms. The 
Italians were busy about matters of a very different kind: they 
were debating what reductions could be made with safety in 
their army, so as to improve the financial condition of the 
country. Among other projects for its amelioration there had 
been formed that of an “ Association,” or “ National Subscrip- 
tion,” for diminishing the public debt. At its head was no less 
a person than the king’s cousin, Prince Eugéne de Savoy Ca- 
rignano. The means by which the society was to carry out its 
project formed the subject of much public discussion ; but as 
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time passed on, and the irritation increased between Berlin and 


Vienna, the government, press, and people of Italy, followed with 
continually increasing watchfulness the diplomatic war between 
the two German governments, each of whom, by the middle of 
March, was accusing the other of making armed preparations. 
By the end of the month the armaments of Austria in Bohemia, 
and the counter armaments of Prussia, had fairly aroused the 
attention of the Italian public. The press advised the Govern- 
ment to keep a watchful eye upon what was going on in central 
Europe. “ We cannot sufficiently recommend to our statesmen,” 
wrote the Perseveranzu of Milan, on the 26th of March, “ that 
prudent audacity which holds itself ready for every eventuality, 
ready to seize every occasion that may be favourable to the com- 
pletion of the national destinies, without compromising itself by 
useless demonstrations.” This influential and moderate organ of 
the Italian press, which, up to that time, had had but little 
belief in war breaking out between Austria and Prussia, con- 
tinues in the same article to express its belief “ thaf perhaps the 
day is not far distant when fortune will smile on Italy, offering 
her a means of triumphing over her adyersary.” The Italian and 
Prussian Governments entered into negotiations with a view to 
concert & common action in case of war. General Lamar- 
mora, the head of the cabinet of Florence, conducted the nego- 
tiations with ability and success ; thus adding another important 
service to the many he had already rendered to the cause of 
Italy. In his despatch of the 8rd of April, the General states 
the double object of the alliance, and the principles upon which 
it was based, according to the views of the Italian Government. 
It was, “ 1°, to maintain, if necessary by arms, the proposals made 
by his Prussian Majesty for the reform of the Federal constitu- 
tion in conformity with the wants of the German nation ; 2°, to 
obtain the cession to the kingdom of Italy of Italian territories 
subject to Austria.” As to the principles upon which the 
alliance was based, the Italian statesman declares it to be that 
of German and Italian nationality for the furtherance of liberal 
institutions in Germany and Italy. It is, indeed, earnestly to 
be desired that such may be the final result of the Prusso-Italian 
alliance and war to the north as well as to the south of the 
Alps. The concluding portion of the despatch runs thus :— 

“ Piedmont began in 1859 the work of liberating the Italian soil, 
with the noble aid of France. We trust that that work may be com- 
pleted at no distant time by Italy—perhaps in a war of independence, 
fought side by side with that power which represents the future of the 
German people, in the name of an identical principle of nationality. 
Amongst the solutions which, in these last years especially, have been 
proposed as regards the Venetian question, this more than any other 
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would enable us to remain consistent with our political and inter- 
national position, and would preserve our national alliances, even the 
most distant. We shall, besides, be happy to aid Prussia in resisting 
the designs of the Austrian Empire, by placing herself resolutely at 
the head of the German national party, by calling tegether that Par- 
- liament which has been for so many years the desire of the nation, and 
securing in Germany, as has been done in Italy, the progress of liberal 
institutions, by the exclusion of Austria.” 


It is pleasant to see Italy thus pushing Prussia, as it were, 
into the path of progress, and bidding her remember that her 
real work was not mere self-aggrandizement, nor the humbling 
of a rival, but the far nobler one of uniting Germany together, 
and endowing her with a great national system at once liberal 
and progressive. Norcan the correctness and elevation of these 
ideas of the cabinet of Florence be denied, if a large and com- 
prehensive view be taken of the wants and aspirations of the 
German people ; although it must be owned that the conduct 
pursued by Prussian statesmen and Prussian diplomacy during 
the last three or four years has often been such as to dishonour 
the cause of German nationality and progress. 

As regarded Venetia, the policy of the Italian ministers was 
perfectly consistent with the declarations continually and pub- 
licly made during the last six years by Italians of all classes and 
of all parties. Ever since the formation of the Italian kingdom, 
the Government and the people, the Parliament and the press, 
had made no secret of their determination to unite Venetia to the 
new kingdom, a union eagerly desired by the people of that 
province. They were willing enough to compass that end by 
negotiation and indemnity, but if such means were not opened 
to them, they avowed very frankly that they should make use of 
other means whenever the occasion presented itself. Austria, on 
the other hand, refused to come to any terms touching the ces- 
sion of Venetia. It was hers by the treaties of 1815, and she 
intended to keep it. She cared nothing for the fact of Vene- 
tians having had no voice in those treaties, which, after the 
fashion of Campo-Formig, blotted out the ancient Venetian State 
from the map of Europe, and handed it over to Austria, because 
it seemed good to the conquerors that it should be so. In vain 
the wisest friends of Austria advised her to yield; she refused. 
They gently reminded her of her recent policy with regard to 
Denmark and the Duchies of the Elbe; she turned a deaf ear 
to all such remonstrances. They warned her of the danger of a 
conflict, in which she ran the risk of being attacked at the same 
time by Prussian ambition and Italian patriotism ; she pointed 
to her army and to the Quadrilateral. She had trusted to them 
in 1859, and the result was Solferino; but that lesson was not 
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enough. Again she trusted to them in i866, and the result 
was— Kéniggratz. 

This attitude on the part of Italy and Austria respectively 
takes away all real interest from the question which of the two 
powers first armed. The exact point of time at which the 
respective armaments commenced, or Italian negotiations with 
Prussia began, furnishes admirable ground for diplomatic 
fencing. Two skilful practitioners in that art would be able to 
sustain a very able and almost endless defence of their respective 
clients upon such a question. But similar discussions have but 
little value as regards the real cause of the hostilities which broke 
out to the south of the Alps. That cause was the possession of 
Venetia by Austria. It was the question of treaties as against 
national independence. On the one side were the artificial 
rights created by the treaties of Campo-Formio and of Vienna, 
which for their own purposes disposed, each in their own way, 
of a people who had enjoyed centuries of a great and glorious 
independence, without deigning to consult that people; on the 
other was the mighty sentiment of national liberty, the profound 
conviction that the stranger must be.ejected from every part of 
Italy, if Italy were to be indeed free. That conviction arose from 
no mere abstract principle, but from the bitter experience of 
centuries. The occupation of some portion or portions of Italy 
by one or more foreign powers was ever giving rise to the inter- 
vention of others. Germany, France, and Spain had made her 
the battle-field of their endless quarrels about Italian possessions. 
Her neighbours fomented her internal discords. Her petty 
governments were perpetually invoking the aid of the stranger 
to suit their own purposes. Such had been the fate of Italy up 
to the end of the eighteenth century ; the nineteenth has beheld 
her first under the dominion of imperial France, next under that 
of the Hapsburgs; The curse of foreign domination had eaten 
into her very soul, and had aroused a deep and universal hatred 
of the stranger’s rule, such as is known to those alone who have 
been subjected for long years to its galling yoke. 

At length, the: Italian policy inaugurated by Napoleon III. in 
1859—a policy, which, despite all its shortcomings, was truly noble, 
and really worthy of the ruler of a great people—gave Italy the 
opportunity of establishing her national independence. She turned 
that opportunity to such good account, that friends aud foes re- 
mained equally astounded at the results.. The quarrels of the two 
German powers who had hitherto united in oppressing her offered 
her, in 1866, an opportunity of completing the work of her unity 
and freedom. She hastened to seize upon it by forming an 
alliance with Prussia against Austria. A more compact and 
better-united Germany, under the direction of the Hohenzollerns, 
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was the object of Count Bismarck ; the completion of Italian 
independence was that of the government and people of Italy. 
Austria determined to oppose both. She tried to break down 
the newly-formed alliance by disarming in Bohemia and arming 
to the full in Venetia. But the Prussian statesman was not the 
man to be blinded by so transparent a manceuvre. He demanded 
a complete disarmament on the part of Austria on her southern 
as well as on her northern frontier. The latter refused; upon 
which all three powers placed their respective forces on a war 
footing. France, England, and Russia endeavoured to bring 
about a Congress for the settlement of the three questious in dis- 
pute, that of the Elbe duchies, of Venetia, and the reform of the 
German Bund. Prussia and Italy accepted the proposal, the 
terms of which were carefully drawn up so as not to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of Austria. This latter power, however, declined the 
proposal unless a formal promise was given beforehand that the 
Congress “should exclude from its deliberations every combina- 
tion which should tend to give to any one of the States to-day in- 
vited to the Congress a territorial aggrandizement, or an aug- 
mentation of power.” With such questions pending as those of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Venetia, such a proposition simply ren- 
dered all negotiation useless) The three intervening powers, 
France, England, and Russia, naturally took that view, and the 
proposed Congress fell to the ground. Austria, confident in her 
military strength, preferred an appeal to arms. 

On the 20th of June, 1866, the King of Italy put forth 
a proclamation declaring war against Austria. In so far as 
it referred to the monarch’s past devotion to the cause of 
Italian independence, to his desire to liberate Venice, to bis 
determination to seize again the sword of Goito, Palestro, 
and San Martino, the proclamation was suited to the occa- 
sion; but to refer in such a document to the armaments that 
had been made by Austria was a mistake. It was fitting 
enough that that question should be discussed in the despatches 
of diplomatists, but it had really little to do with the cause of the 
war, which arose from the desire of the Venetians to be united 
to Italy, and the determination of the Italians to effect that 
union, thereby completing their national independence. Austria 
was determined to prevent that work; Italy was equally deter- 
mined to accomplish it. All the rest was a mere secondary 
question of time, policy, and opportunity. The ministers of the 
crown were therefore ill-advised in touching upon the question 
of armaments in a proclamation which bade the nation rally 
around the soldier-king, and called his people to arms in the 
name of the liberties and independence of their country. 

Never did such an appea] meet with a more unanimous and 
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enthusiastic reply from an entire people. The Parliament re- 
ceived with shouts of applause the announcement that war had 
been declared against Austria. The Senate and the Chamber 
hastened to vote the special powers demanded by the Govern- 
ment. The ranks of the army were speedily filled up by 
soldiers eager to bear a part in the war universally regarded as 
the final and victorious struggle for the independence of Italy. 
The National Guard hastened to bear its part in the national 
armament. The bureaua for the enrolment of the volunteer 
corps were literally besieged by the youth, chiefly of the middle 
and lower classes, proud to enrol themselves under the com- 
mand of Garibaldi. Among the young men of the upper 
classes, those who had quitted the army hastened to return to 
the military service; many of those who had never entered it 
volunteered as common soldiers. Thus it was that some twenty 
or more young Neapolitans of rich and noble families entered 
in a body the regiment of the Guides. That of the Lancers of 
Aosta, quartered at Milan when the war broke out, received 
into its ranks over eighty recruits, all of whom were members 
either of the aristocracy or of the wealthy families of the Lom- 
bard capital. Nor were the two Italian provinces still subject 
to foreign rule behindhand in responding to their country’s call. 
Upwards of 2000, belonging to the strip of territory which was 
then still garrisoned by the French in the interest of the Papal 
temporal power, joined the ranks of the regular army or those 
of the Garibaldians; and among them were to be found not a 
few members of rich or aristocratic Roman families. The 
number of Venetians in the Italian army before the war 
amounted to about 14,000—a number further increased in 
1866 by those who, escaping across the frontier, took up arms 
for the redemption of Venice, whose sons were still animated by 
that spirit which had led them eighteen years before to struggle 
single-handed against the return of Austrian despotism with 
a devoted courage not the less heroic because it was unsuccess- 
ful. Italians of every class vied with one another in sacrificing 
whatever was most dear to them in their country’s cause ; their 
lives, their wealth, their children, were freely devoted to the final 
and complete liberation of their native land from foreign thraldom. 

Yet, noble and heart-stirring as was this spirit of patriotic 
devotion and self-sacrifice which burst forth throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, it was not without its defects 
and dangers. That it should have begotten a feeling of general 
confidence was right and natural; but that it should have passed 
beyond that limit and produced overweening assurance, was 
much to be lamented. The young and high-spirited nation had 
the courage and enthusiasm of youth, but it had also its pre- 
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sumption. Of this charge the Italians cannot be entirely ac- 
guitted ; and it is all the more to be regretted, because their 
cause was as righteous and as pure as ever roused a people to 
arms. There were many amongst them who drew in bright 
colours the future exploits of their army and navy, and some 
even talked of marching to join the Prussians at Vienna. They 
forgot that it would have been both good taste and good policy 
not to have talked overmuch beforehand of what they were 
going to do. They were guilty of no slight fault, which brought 
with it its own punishment. Yet in justice it must be added, 
that the fault arose not from underrating their foe, but from the 
confidence arising from a deep conviction of the justice of their 
cause, and from the knowledge that the whole nation was pre- 
pared to support it by every possible sacrifice ; truths which led 
them to overlook the fact that courage and devotion, even in sup- 
port of the most just of quarrels, must be united to good admi- 
nistration and able leadership in order to secure victory. Soldiers 
may be brave, and do their duty well, as did those of the young 
Italian army, but to gain battles they must be led by a chief 
who is not only upright and courageous, but who is also capable 
of planning a campaign skilfully and of executing it well. 
Sailors may be as devoted as those on board the Palestro, who 
preferred to follow the example of their gallant captain, and 
perish with their ship rather than abandon her, and so run the 
risk of her being captured by the enemy ; their officers may be 
as gallant as the one on board the Re dltalia, who, when the 
enemy approached to seize the flag of the sinking vessel, only 
thinking, even in that terrible moment, of his country’s honour 
and his own duty, fired on the advancing foe, then tore down his 
ship’s flag, and fastened it around his body, that, thus pre- 
served from the enemy’s hand, it might with him be saved or 
with him find a watery grave. Yet fleets manned even by such 
men will fail to win victories if placed under a commander in 
whom they feel no confidence, and whose conduct appears to 
have justified only too well tne absence of that feeling on the 
part of those who served under him. 

The lesson which the Italians have received has been a bitter 
one ; but it has not been without good effects. They are them- 
selves the severest critics of their own failures during the brief 
campaign of last year. They search resolutely into the causes 
of their defeats. In so doing they are right. It is the only 
honest and manly course—the only one worthy of a free people, 
who, instead of seeking to hide from themselves the truth as to 
past failures, are wise enough to study them and learn by them, 
so preparing the way for success in the future. Thus it was that 
England repaired, towards its close, the series of blunders which 
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marked the opening of the Crimean campaign, and showed in the 
power and promptitude with which she overcame the formidable 
Indian rebellion a year or two later, that the severe lessons of the 
Russian war had not been studied in vain. So too the government 
and people of the United States, whose mistakes and failures at 
the beginning of the war against the Southern secessionists afforded 
matter of much pleasantry to their European critics, finally suc- 
ceeded in forming a powerful and efficient military organization, 
which annihilated their enemy, changed foreign ridicule into 
something very like fear, and gave the laughers good reason to 
monte upon the homely proverb, “ He laughs best who laughs 
ast.” 

When the war broke out Italy was able to bring at once into 
the field rather more than 200,000 men ready to carry on active 
operations against the Austrians in Venetia. This force was 
divided into two armies of about equal strength, one of which, 
commanded by General Cialdini, had its head-quarters at 
Bologna, in order to operate on the lower Po; while the other, 
under the orders of General Lamarmora, was destined to attack 
the Quadrilateral on the line of the Mincio. This latter army 
was composed of the Ist corps d’armée, commanded by General 
Durando ; the 2nd by General Cucchiari ; and the 3rd by General 
Della Rocca. The head-quarters of these three corps were re- 
spectively at Lodi, Cremona, and Piacenza before the actual out- 
break of hostilities ; their forward movement towards the Mincio 
was directed by the king in person and by General Lamarmora 
when the war actually broke out. Prince Humbert, the heir to 
the throne, and his brother, Prince Amadeus, accompanied the 
army of the Mincio, and took an active part in its operations ; 
the eldest brother commanding the 16th division of the 3rd 
corps d'armée, and the second a brigade of the 3rd division of 
the Ist corps. The two young princes proved themselves true 
scions of the fighting House of Savoy, and displayed on the 
hard-fought field of Custoza that intrepid courage which has 
ever distinguished the warrior race from which they spring. 

To General Lamarmora’s army wasthus assigned the arduoustask 
of making a direct attack against the most formidable military 
position in Europe by crossing the Mincio between the fortresses 
of Peschiera and Mantua, in order to take possession of the cluster 
of hills which occupy the north-west corner of the Quadrilateral, 
and command the plain lying between the Mincio and the Adige. 
The object of this movement was to cut off Peschiera from the 
three remaining fortresses of Verona, Legnago, and Mantua, 
placing at the same time the Italian forces in possession of the 
hills just mentioned, so as to establish them solidly in a strong 
position capable of being successfully defended againsi all 
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attacks which might be made upon it by the Austrians issuing 
out of Verona. ‘That done, the army of General Cialdini, whose 
head-quarters were transferred to Ferrara at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, was to cross the Po and march northward upon Rovigo 
and Padua, or else form a junction with General Lamarmora, as 
circumstances might direct. 

On the morning of the 20th June, 1866, notice was given to 
the Austrians that, at the expiration of three days, active hos- 
tilities would be commenced. On the 22nd, General Lamar- 
mora’s head-quarters were at Canneto; that night they were 
advanced to Cerlungo, close to Goito, which lies on the right 
bank of the Mincio. Orders were given to cross that river, 
which formed the boundary between Venetia and the Italian 
kingdom, on the following morning, the 23rd June. The troops 
which performed that operation were those of the lst corpsd'armeée, 
commanded by General Durando (with the exception of the 
2nd division, under General Pianell, which remained on the 
right bank in the neighbourhood of Peschiera, to observe that 
fortress) ; and the 3rd corps d’armée, commanded by General 
Della Rocca ; together with the reserve division of cavalry, under 
General de Sonnaz. 

As to the 2nd corps d’armée, commanded by General Cuc- 
chiari, two divisions, those of Generals Cosenz and Nunziante, 
remained on the right bank of the Mincio, and were pushed 
forward towards Mantua, to watch that strong place. The two 
other divisions of Generals Angioletti and Longoni did not cross 
the Mincio until the morning of the 24th, but took no part in the 
action of that day. 

The Ist and 3rd corps d’armée, which alone were engaged 
in the battle of Custoza of the 24th June, 1866, were composed 
of the following divisions :— 

Ist corps @armée, General Durando: 

1st division, General Cerale. 

2nd division, General Pianell, ordered to remain on the 

right bank of the Mincio, to watch Peschiera. 
3rd division, General Brignone. 
5th division, General Sirtori. 
3rd corps d’armée, General Della Rocca : 

7th division, General Bixio. 

8th division, General Cugia. 

9th division, General Govone. 

16th division, Prince Humbert. 
Fach division consisting of 16 battalions of infantry, 2 
battalions of the bersaglieri, and 3 batteries of artillery, the 
actual fighting force of a division may be reckoned at 9000 
men. The cavalry, under General de Sonnaz, consisted of 20 
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squadrons, and 2 batteries, amounting to 2000 men, and 12 
guns. 

The Ist division of the 1st corps d’armée was ordered to cross 
the Mincio on the morning of the 23rd by the bridge at Mon- 
zambano; the 2nd remained on the right bank, watching 
Peschiera ; the 3rd effected its passage at Molini di Volta b 
means of two pontoon bridges ; the 5th crossed by the bridge of 
Borghetto. 

The 7th, 9th, and 16th divisions of the 3rd corps @armée, and 
the cavalry, passed the Mincio at Goito, and the 8th at Ferri, by 
a pontoon bridge thrown across the river at that place. 

This passage of the Mincio was effected without the slightest 
opposition from the Austrians, who had left untouched the 
regular bridges of Monzambano, Borghetto, and Goito. In con- 
sequence of this apparent inactivity of the enemy, General 
Lamarmora became unfortunately more than ever convinced that 
the Archduke Albert, who commanded the Austrian forces in 
Venetia, was on the other side of the Adige, and that he would 
offer no serious opposition to the Italian army while taking com- 
plete possession of the hills situated in the north-west angle of 
the Quadrilateral between Peschiera and Verona. Orders were 
consequently given to the effect that at early dawn on the 24th 
of June the Ist, 5th, and 3rd divisions of the lst corps d’armée 
were to march as follows: the Ist division, General Cerale, by 
Monte Vento and Oliosi to Castelnovo, where the head-quarters 
of the 1st corps were to be established ; the 5th division, General 
Sirtori, by San Rocco di Palazzolo and San Giorgio, in Salice, to 
Santa Giustina ; the 3rd division, General Brignone, by Custoza 
and Sommacampagna to Sona. The 3rd corps d’armeée, with its 
four divisions of the 8th, General Cugia; the 9th, General 
Govone ; the 7th, General Bixio; and the 16th, Prince Humbert, 
marching in the plain, or skirting the hills on the right of the 
Ist corps d'armée, were to go forward until they finally occupied 
the line extending from Sona to Sommacampagna, Villafranca, 
and Mozzecane. ‘The cavalry were to take up their position just 
to the rear of the two last-named places at Quaderni. 

The first and a portion of the third corps d’armée were thus 
ordered to traverse a broken hilly country within the Quadri- 
lateral, in sight of Verona itself, in order to occupy the long line 
which extends in a semicircle from Castelnovo to Santa Giustina, 
Sona, Sommacampagna, Villafranca, and Mozzecane. And yet 
the Italian commander-in-chief had actually persuaded himself 
that the Austrians would offer no opposition to such a move- 
ment, to be effected in such a field of operation. “But this 
forward march,” he writes naively, in his report of the battle, 
“which it seemed was only to lead simply to taking up a posi- 
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tion, changed soon after into a serious action along the whole 
front of our line.” As if it were the most wonderful thing in the 
world that the Archduke Albert, with his army in and around 
the great entrenched camp of Verona, should come out at a 
moment’s notice from that stronghold and attack his adversaty 
suddenly while on the march among the hills which General 
Lamarmora fondly imagined he was going to take possession of 
without serious opposition. Assuredly it was not to so little 
purpose, as the Italian commander learned to his cost, that the 
Austrians had been for half a century in possession of the famous 
Quadrilateral, had strengthened it by every means which military 
art could devise, and had made themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with every inch of its ground, with every road and byeway, river, 
and streamlet, with every hill and valley, with every variation of 
its surface, with every village, cluster of houses, or solitary build- 
ing situated either in the plain or among the hills. 

The fact is that the Archduke and his generals watched from 
their impregnable position at Verona the proceedings of their 
antagonists. No doubt the satisfaction of the Austrian com- 
manders was great when they saw the Italian army of operation, 
rather over 200,000 strong, divided into two distinct and equal 
corps entirely separated from one another, thus giving the 
Austrians the chance of attacking each corps singly, by issuing 
out from their strong position in and around Verona at the 
moment they judged most opportune for doing so. When, then, 
the Archduke found that one of the Italian armies was crossing 
the Mincio, he determined to attack the assailants. He knew 
well that the Italians must detach considerable forces from their 
main body, as they did, in order to mask Peschiera and Mantua, 
thus enabling him to meet them upon equal terms upon a battle- 
field so well known to the Austrians as that between Peschiera 
and Verona. If the Italians were repulsed or beaten, they had 
the consolation of knowing that they had a river in their rear 
and a hostile fortress on each flank ; if the Austrians met with a 
reverse they had the very different consolation of having simply 
to take refuge in Verona, whose multiplied defences afforded 
secure shelter to their retreating columns. Surely, then, a 
general undertaking such a movement as that which the Italian 
commander-in-chief attempted to execute, should have set about 
the task, not with the assurance that he would not be attacked, 
but with the assurance that he might be attacked at any 
moment, and that he would very probably meet with determined 
opposition. Nor should any reports that the Austrians were on 
the other side of the Adige, or appeared to be preparing no move- 
ment, have lulled General Lamarmora into security, inasmuch 
as the position of Verona, which is the junction of three branches 
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of railway, and the nature of its fortifications, which make it a 
vast fortified camp, enabled the Austrians to change their plans 
at a moment’s notice, according to the proceedings of their ad- 
versary, and come out upon him suddenly just when and where he 
least expected an attack. Such appears to be the conclusion 
that should have been drawn from all the circumstances of the 
case when duly considered either from the military point of view, 
or from the more homely one of common sense. 

On the afternoon of the 23rd of June the Austrians com- 
menced their advance. Early on the following morning (the 
24th) their forces, consisting of the division of reserve (Ruprecht) 
forming their extreme right, the 5th corps d’armée, a brigade 
of the 7th corps, and the 9th corps, with their cavalry on 
their extreme left on the plain near Ganfardine, were in pos- 
session of the hills extending from Mongabia to San Giorgio in 
Salice and Sommacampagna ; to the left of which latter place, in 
the plain below, was their cavalry, supported by artillery. 

Thus the Italian army on the southern portion of the hills, 
marching in a northerly direction towards the positions which its 
various divisions were ordered to take up, met half-way the 
Austrian army, which, from the northern portion of the hills, was 
marching in a southerly direction. This hilly country is traversed 
by the little river Tione, which flows in a south-south-easterly 
direction. 

Instead, then, of taking unopposed possession of these hills, 
General Lamarmora found himself unexpectedly engaged along 
his whole front in the midst of them, and in the midst of a 
march in which baggage-trains stopped in more than one in- 
stance the advance and impeded the movements of his troops, 
so unhappily rooted was his conviction “that this forward move- 
ment was only to take up a position.” In other words, the Arch- 
duke surprised General Lamarmora, and gave him battle pre- 
cisely when the latter believed that such would not be the case. 
There is no other conclusion to be drawn from the Italian com- 
mander’s own report. The fact redounds but little to his fore- 
sight and capacity ; it proves, on the other hand, that the Arch- 
duke knew how to turn the formidable position of Verona to the 
best possible account, by leaving it suddenly and attacking his 
enemy just at the time and place in which he least expected 
such an attack. 

The battle began on the extreme right of the Italian army 
about 6 A.M. and commenced by an attack directed chicfly 
against the | 6th division, commanded by Prince Humbert. The 
divisions of Generals Bixio and Cugia were on the left of the 
Prince, and in the rear of these was that of General Govone. 
Soon after the Austrian artillery had opened fire Prince Hum- 
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bert’s division was suddenly charged by a large force of cavalry. 
The Parma brigade, which was in front, formed quickly into 
squares, within one of which, that of the fourth battalion of the 
49th, was the Prince and part of his staff. Twice the onslaught 
of the Austrian cavalry was impetuously renewed and twice re- 
pelled. The division of General Bixio deployed and joined in 
repulsing the various attacks of the enemy. ll the efforts of 
the Austrians completely failed in this quarter, and severe loss 
was inflicted upon them. The two divisions of General Bixio and 
Prince Humbert, belonging to the 3rd corps darmée of General 
Della Rocca, maintained their positions throughout the day ; nor 
were they again molested. As will be seen hereafter, they were 
most unhappily left inactive during the rest of the day, while a 
fierce struggle was carried on for hours along the hills around 
Custoza, which formed the central and decisive point of the 
battle. 

But matters proceeded unfavourably to the Italians upon their 
left at Oliosi ; close to which place, the first division of the Ist 
corps d’armée first came in contact with the Austrians. This 
division, commanded by General Cerale, instead of crossing the 
Mincio, as it was ordered to do, at Monzambano, descended the 
river to Valeggio and crossed the river at that point, where the 
5th division, under General Sirtori, was effecting its passage over 
the Mincio. Hence much confusion and loss of time. Besides 
which, the vanguard of the 5th division, on arriving at Fornelli, 
instead of preceding its own division in the direction of San 
Rocco di Palazzolo, followed the high road towards Oliosi, in 
front of General Cerale’s division (the 1st), which was behindhand 
in its movement, owing to its having descended the right bank of 
the river in order to cross it at Valeggio. The 5th division 
followed the route assigned it in the direction of San Rocco di 
Palazzolo. Its advancing columns first came into contact with 
the enemy near the farm buildings of the Pernisa, close to the 
little river Tione, its second line occupying the heights behind, at 
Santa Lucia del Tione. 

The Ist division, under General Cerale, advancing in column 
along the high road from Valeggio to Oliosi, came upon the 
Austrians just beyond that place on the rising ground of Mon- 
gabia. General Villarey, who commanded the foremost brigade of 
the Italian division, seeing the Austrians extended along his front, 
began quickly to deploy his troops in order to attack the enemy, 
when he received from his superior, General Cerale, the order to 
continue his advance in column, as his orders were to take up 
his position at Castelnovo, General Cerale, impressed with the 
conviction that the Austrians, as General Lamarmora, the com- 
mander-in-chief, declared, would offer no opposition to the march 
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of the Italian army, thought that his subordinate had but to deal 
with some of the enemy's skirmishers. He soon found out his 
mistake, which cost him the lives of many brave men and very 
nearly his own. General Villarey obeyed the order to continue 
his advance in column, predicting only too truly the fatal conse- 
quences, as turning to his son, who was by his side, he said— 
“On nous envoie & la boucherie. Allons-nous faire tuer en 
gentilhomme.” Then leading on his men, the gallant officer 
continued his advance along the high road. The Italians moving 
forward in column became the focus of the fire and attacks of 
the enemy who was on their flanks and to their front, while they 
themselves marching in column could offer but an ineffectual 
resistance. General Villarey was killed, General Cerale wounded, 
and the Italians were finally driven back in covfusion with 
heavy loss. General Durando, who commanded tlhe Ist corps 
‘armée, wpon learning how ill matters were going with the 
Cerale division, hastened to the front with the 2nd, 8th, and 
13th battalions of the Bersaglieri, four batteries, and the Lancers 
of Aosta. These troops, posted on the rising ground between 
Monte Vento, Monte Magrino, and the Colle Lanzetta, offered 
an effectual resistance to the advante of the enemy. It was 
during this part of the battle that General Durando was wounded 
and had to leave the field. + 

But that which especially contributed to check the progress 
of the Austrians was the movement made by General Pianell, 
who commanded the 2nd division. When from his position on 
the right bank of the Mincio he perceived from the heavy and 
continued firing on the other side, that, contrary to General 
Lamarmora’s expectations, a great battle had begun, he ad- 
vanced towards the river, and upon finding that the Ist division 
was being driven back in disorder, he at once took the initiative, 
boldly crossed the Mincio, attacked the Austrians in flank, 
checked their advance, aad captured a number of prisoners. In 
vain the Austrians directed their attacks against General 
Pianell’s forces, admirably handled and directed by their able 
commander. He preserved his menacing position until seven in 
the evening, thus saving the extreme left of the Italian army 
from what might have proved an irreparable disaster, and 
enabling them when they finally retreated upon Valeggio, about 
5 PM., to do so without pursuit on the part of the enemy. 
General Sirtori took command of the Ist corps @armé after 
General Durando had been wounded and forced to leave the 
field. Owing to the severe repulse of General Cerale’s division, 
the 5th—that of General Sirtori—had to fall back from the 
Pernisa to its second line at Santa Lucia del Tione. 

Whilst this struggle was going on cn the left of the Italian 
{Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXII.]—New Serres, Vol. XXXI. No. II. X 
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line from the morning until 5 P.M. against the Austrian infantry 
reserve of Ruprecht and the 5th corps d’armée of the Austrians, 
a yet fiercer contest raged throughout the whole day along the 
hills close to Custoza, which formed the central scene of action 
and the key of the whole position. This part of the battle was 
sustained first by the third division of General Brignone, belong- 
ing to the first corps d’armée, and afterwards by the 8th and 
9th divisions of the third corps, commanded respectively by 
General Cugia and General Govone. These three divisions bore 
the whole struggle at the centre against the Austrian 9th corps 
d’armée and the brigade Scudier of the 7th corps. 

The third division, that of General Brignone, was conducted 
by General Lamarmora himself, about 7 A.M., to take possession 
of Monte Torre and Monte Croce heights, which lie a little to the 
right of the hill on which Custoza stands. The commander-in- 
chief had the intention of pushing on this division to Somma- 
campagna, but found the Austrians in force upon the opposing 
heights of the Berettara, thus barring the further advance of the 
Brignone division. The numerous artillery of the Austrians, 
who covered the hills in front of the Berettara between Monte 
Godio and Staffalo, inflicted heavy loss on General Brignone’s 
troops, after which they were attacked by the enemy with a view 
to dislodge them from Monte Torre and Monte Croce. An 
arduous struggle ensued, during which Prince Amadeus, who 
commanded a brigade of the division, was wounded while leading 
his men to the charge, as was also General Gozani, who com- 
manded a brigade of the Sardinian grenadiers. After an obsti- 
nate fight General Brignone was obliged to fall back before the 
numerous forces brought up to the attack by the Archduke 
Albert, who rightly judged that the hills around Custoza formed 
the key of the whole position; whoever got possession of that 
and held it, forced his enemy to retire. The eastern slopes of 
the hill of Custoza were still held by some companies of the 
grenadiers, These troops fought with a courage and tenacity 
that would have done honour to the best corps of any of the old 
armies of Europe. They were still in possession of their position 
when the divisions of Generals Govone and Cugia, ordered up by 
General Lamarmora, at length came upon the scene of action, 
which, however, they did not do unfortunately until after General 
Brignone had fallen back, about 1] A.M. 

But before describing the successful counter-attack directed 
against the Austrians around Custoza by Generals Govone and 
Cugia, a few words must be said touching an incident that oc- 
curred in this part of the day’s fighting, which strikes the ordi- 
nary reader with. astonishment. General Lamarmora, in his 
second report “on the Military Operations of the 23rd and 24th 
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of June,” after describing the hard fighting which resulted in the 
retirement of the third division (Brignone), and before describ- 
ing the successful counter-attack of the 8th and 9th divisions 
(Cugia and Govone), says: “I went i person to Goito to secure 
that position in case of retreat, and to prepare to bring up the 
troops of the second corps d’armée” ... . that is, the divisions of 
Generals Angioletti and Longoni, who, however, never did come 
up. Now, Goito lies some six or seven miles to the rear of 
Custoza. The battle, it must be remembered, was raging along 
the whole line. On the Italian left at Oliosi the success of the 
Austrians was being effectually checked by the admirable move- 
ment of General Pianell; on the right at Villafranca they had 
wholly failed in their attacks upon the divisions of Prince 
Humbert and General Bixio, in front of whom it is important to 
remark, as will presently be seen, General Lamarmora says the 
enemy had left but “insignificant forces ;” at the centre a deadly 
struggle was being carried on between the Archduke, who was 
making every effort to possess himself of the hills around Cus- 
toza, and the division of General Brignone, who was straining 
every nerve to prevent the enemy gaining such an advantage. 
At length, after much hard fighting, General Brignone was 
forced back. Generals Govone and Cugia were coming up, ac- 
cording to the commander-in-chief’s orders, but had not yet 
arrived. And it is about this time that General Lamarmora 
says that he went off in person to Goito, some six or seven miles 
to the rear. For what purpose? To see that all was right in 
case of retreat, and to prepare to bring up the two divisions of 
the second corps d’armée, which, however, never took any part 
in the battle, although it lasted some twelve hours. Surely what 
the commander-in-chief went to do at Goito could have been as 
well and much more appropriately done by an officer of his 
staff. Surely it was of the utmost importance that the com- 
manding general should have been at Custoza, directing opera- 
tions at that vital central point against which his adversary was 
making repeated and desperate attacks. If aides-de-camp and 
staff officers are riot used under such circumstances to see that 
all is right in the rear and to order up fresh troops, thus enabling 
the commander-in-chief to direct the movements of his subordi- 
nates on the actual field of action, it is hard to see for what 
purpose aides-de-camp and staff officers exist at all. 

But to return to the counter-attack of the 9th division, under 
General Govone, sustained by the 8th, under General Cugia. 
Their task was a difficult one. They, however, succeeded in 
establishing themselves on Monte Torre and Monte Croce. 
Some companies of grenadiers continued to hold the eastern 
slopes of the hill of Custoza. The Austrians were in possession 
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of Custoza itself, of Monte Belvedere, which lies close to it, and 
commands the whole position, of Monte Godio and Monte Staffalo. 
General Govone, seeing the necessity of re-occupying Custoza, 
opened fire upon the Austrians who occupied it, and at length 
carried it at the point of the bayonet. This success was gained 
by the intrepid attack of the 34th Bersaglieri, united to the 
grenadiers, who had been disputing inch by inch the possession 
of Custoza. The enemy attacked in return, but were repulsed. 
The 51st regiment was sent forward to aid in maintaining the 
conquered position. But the adjacent Monte Belvedere was still 
in the hands of the enemy. General Govone, fully alive to the 
vital importance of occupying that commanding position, directed 
against the enemy's forces which held it a sustained and heavy 
fire, which inflicted upon them severe losses, and Monte Belve- 
dere was finally carried by assault about 3 P.M. by the 34th 
Bersaglieri, the 51st, and a battalion of the 35th. But the arch- 
duke was as well aware as his opponents of the vital importance 
of the position he had thus lost. The Austrian commander, 
therefore, returned to the attack as soon as he was in force to do 
so. Then commenced one of the fiercest struggles on record. 
The steady valour of the old Austrian iegions, and the devoted 
courage of the soldiers of the young Italian army, met in fair and 
deadly strife. The result of the contest, sustained on both sides 
with the greatest courage and endurance, was for some time 
doubtful, but the remainder of the 35th regiment having come 
up, it was at length decided in favour of the Italians. The 
Austrians were driven back to a considerable distance in disorder. 
“ At 3.30 P.M,” writes General Lamarmora, in his report, “the 
day seemed gained, at least at this important point.” The 
Archduke Albert says: 


“Despite all the efforts of the 7th and 9th corps d’armée, up to 
3 P.M. we had not succeeded in taking Custoza. I therefore accorded 
to my troops, worn out by the burning heat and by the efforts made 
in the struggle, a moment’s repose, and then ordered the 7th corps, 
sustained by a brigade of the 5th corps, to make a das¢ effort to take 
Custoza, defended by the enemy with obstinacy and great valour.” 


It was, in truth, the critical moment of the day, for whoever 
held final possession of Custoza and the adjacent Monte Belve- 
dere compelled his adversary to retreat. General Govone knew 
it well, and saw that the Austrians were as well aware of it as 
he was. He had therefore sent several times to his superior, the 
commander of the 3rd corps, General Della Rocca, to urge him 
to send with all promptitude reinforcements, as he, General 
Govone, could not hold his own without ; for the Austrians were 
bringing up every available man to carry the all-important posi- 
tion for the possession of which so deadly a struggle was raging. 
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General Della Rocca replied that he could not do so, as he had 
orders to hold Villafranca. The general had, however, at his 
immediate command the two divisions of General Bixio and 
Prince Humbert, with but a very inconsiderable force of the 
enemy to his front, as General Lamarmora states. How incon- 
siderable, a reconnaissance of the cavalry attached to the 3rd 
corps d’'armée would have let its commander know. 

General Della Rocca had at his disposal for this purpose a 
brigade of cavalry, consisting of fifteen squadrons, and the re- 
serve under General de Sonnaz of 2000 men. This body of 
troops, with the exception of three squadrons of the Alessandrian 
light horse, were kept completely inactive the whole day. Twice 
Prince Humbert sent to his superior, General Della Rocca, to 
know if he might not lead his division to aid Generals Govone 
and Cugia, who were maintaining so gallant a fight on the hills 
of Custoza and Monte Belvedere, and twice he received orders 
to remain where he was. Indeed, General Lamarmora says in 
his report that the two divisions of General Bixio and Prince 
Humbert remained all day in the same position. There were 
besides in the rear of Villafranca, near Roverbella, the two divi- 
sions of Generals Angioletti and Longoni of the 2nd corps 
@'armée, who were never brought up to take part in the action. 
General Lamarmora’s report affirms that the commander of the 
3rd corps, General Della Rocca, “thought of” bringing up the 
two last-named divisions. It would have been better if he had 
done so instead of only thinking about it. Happily for the Ist 
corps of the Italian army, General Pianell not only thought of 
crossing the Mincio, but actually did so; and what is more, took 
that bold initiative on his own responsibility. 

It was well indeed for the Austrians that the commander of 
the 3rd corps of the Italian army was not a man of the stamp of 
General Pianell. Had that corps been under the orders of a 
general of his quickness of perception, and of his resolution in 
action, General Govone would assuredly not have had to reite- 
rate his demands for reinforcements. A well-directed reconnais- 
sance made by the cavalry attached to the 3rd corps at Villa- 
franca, would have soon let its commander know that he had 
but “insignificant forces” of the enemy to his front, and the 
obvious conclusion would have been that the Austrians were 
bringing their main strength to bear against the central position 
of Custoza. General Bixio’s division and a brigade of Prince 
Humbert’s would have been well up in time to maintain the all- 
important positions of Custoza and Monte Belvedere, so gallantly 
won by the divisions of Generals Govone and Cugia. Nor would 
the divisions of Generals Angioletti and Longoni have been left 
idle the livelong day in the plain between Villafranca and Goito. 
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As it was, the Archduke Albert, about 4 P.M., gathered all his 
available forces well in hand in order to make “a last effort,” 
and then launched them against Monte Belvedere and Custoza. 
General Govone did all that iay within his power to repel the 
overwhelming attack, to aid him in which no reinforcements 
arrived. At length his division, which had been engaged for 
some four hours in severe and continuous fighting, were forced 
to yield the positions they had so bravely won, and the Austrians 
regained possession of them. General Cugia retired from Monte 
Torre and Monte Croce, no longer tenable after the loss of Monte 
Belvedere. The Italians retreated, fighting as they fell back ; 
nor was it until towards 7 P.M., as the Archduke says in i 
report, that he obtained final possession of Custoza. 

The hills all around this latter village, which formed the com- 
manding positions of the field of battle, being thus in the 
enemy's. hands, General Lamarmora deemed it wise, if not ne- 
cessary, to abandon Villafranca. The whole Italian army thus 
fell back upon the Mincio ; the divisions of the Ist corps d’armée 
towards Valeggio, and those of the 3rd corps towards Goito. The 
Austrians made little or no effort to pursue their retiring foe. 
Themselves worn out with the hard struggle, which had con- 
tinued throughout the long summer’s day beneath a burning 
sun, they were in no condition to pursue or harass their retreat- 
ing enemy ; and, fearing to see the attack renewed, they flung 
up earthworks in the neighbourhood of Custoza. The Italian 
retreat was covered towards Valeggio by a portion of the Ist 
corps, and especially by the flank position taken up by General 
Pianell, who did not quit it until 7 in the evening. The 3rd 
corps @armée, in withdrawing from Custoza and Villafranca to 
Goito, was covered in its retreat by the cavalry and the division 
of General Bixio. The latter repelled without difficulty such 
efforts as the enemy’s cavalry attempted to make in order to 
disturb the retreating Italian columns. The recrossing of the 
Mincio was effected unharassed by the Austrians. On the 
25th of June the whole Italian army was again on the right 
bank of that river. The 1st corps of General Durando was at 
Volta and Cavriana ; the 3rd corps of General Della Rocca and 
the cavalry at, Cerlungo ; the two divisions of Generals Angio- 
letti and Longoni of the 2nd corps were at Goito. 

Such was the battle of Custoza of the 24th J une, 1866, gal- 
lantly disputed for twelve hours by the soldiers of the two con- 
tending armies. The ultimate success on that hard-fought field 
rested with the Austrians, whose disciplined legions and better 
generalship succeeded at ‘last in overmatching the devotion and 
courage of the young Italian army, whose honest and upright 
chief had done so much in the work of its organization, but who 
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displayed so little capacity either for conducting a campaign, or 
for handling effectively the various divisions of a large army 
during an arduous and protracted battle. The numbers of each 
army on the field actually engaged amounted to about 70,000 
to 75,000 men. The Italians lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners 8175 men, according to the detailed account of the 
losses incurred by the various divisions; they also left behind 
them a few pieces of artillery which had been damaged during 
the engagement. A statement in the Oesterreichische Zeit- 
schrijt of Vienna gives the Austrian loss at 7100, including more 
than 1300 prisoners, the greater part of whom fell into the hands 
of General Pianell. 

The Archduke Albert and the generals under him deserve 
praise for the rapidity with which they issued out of Verona 
when assured that General Lamarmora had crossed the Mincio. 
By this prompt movement they surprised the Italian general on 
the march when he fancied that he was not going to be attacked. 
During the actual battle, also, the Archduke displayed more 
capacity than his opponent. Neither the Austrian success against 
the Italian left at Oliosi, nor the failure to make any impression 
against the Italian right at Villafranca, diverted the Archduke’s 
attention from the vital points of Monte Belvedere and Custoza, 
Against them he directed his utmost efforts: to win them he 
strained every nerve. He seems to have perceived at once that 
they must be won, or he must retire ; and that, if he won them, 
then his adversary must retire. He did, therefore, all that lay 
in his power to gain possession of those vital positions, and 
his persevering energy was, after a long and desperate struggle, 
crowned with success. 

In examining the unprecedentedly short campaign of the 
summer of 1866, several matters of much interest come out 
as regards the Italian army so recently formed. ‘The soldiers 
who composed it did their duty well, and fought with courage 
and endurance. It was also shown that the fusion of its dif- 
ferent elements, composed of the inhabitants of all the various 
provinces of the newly-formed kingdom, had been thoroughly 
effected—a result due in no slight degree to General Lamarmora, 
who with others has laboured so earnestly and so successfully 
during the last six years at the organization of the Italian army. 
Every incident of the protracied battle of the 24th of June 
showed that between the soldiers of one part of Italy and of 
another there was no greater difference to be found than that 
which exists in all armies—French, Austrian, or English, The 
officers bear unanimous testimony to the discipline and courage 
of their men, and their desire to measure themselves again 
against the enemy after the unsuccessful battle of Custoza. To 
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this testimony must be added that of the Austrians themselves, 
who rendered a just tribute to the fightirg qualities of their 
opponents. This appears not only from the Archduke’s report, 
but also from the language held by the Austrian officers to those 
of the Italians who were made prisoners during the campaign. 
Speaking of the military qualities of the soldiers, an Italian 
officer said to the writer cf these pages:—“If all our generals 
had understood and done their work as well as all our men did 
theirs, the battle of the 24th would have been an Italian and 
not an Austrian success.” 

As to the mistakes made in the planning and execution of the 
Italian campaign, it may be said that such errors occur in all 
wars, and that the military men of all nations have their share 
of blunders to answer for. It is true also that the generals of 
Italy had au arduous task before them, namely, that of attacking 
an army composed of the troops of one of the oldest of European 
military powers in possession of the strongest military position 
in Europe, which since 1859 had been further strengthened by 
every means which modern art could devise. In fact, Austria 
had expended, and was expending, millions in adding to the 
strength of thé already mighty Quadrilateral. It is, however, 
good for the Italians themselves to consider the mistakes they 
committed, and study the various criticisms which have been 
made upon their military operations of the past year. 

Having, as they had, rather more than 200,000 men available 
for attacking Venetia, it was surely a mistake to divide that force 
into two armies of equal strength completely separated from 
each other ; one of which, attacking the Quadrilateral in front 
on the line of the Mincio, was necessarily obliged to leave whole 
divisions to watch the fortresses of Mantua and Peschiera. The 
Italian commanders thus offered to the Austrians, who had never 
more than §0,000 men to bring into the field, the opportunity of 
giving battle on their own ground within the Quadrilateral with 
numbers equal to that of the Italian army on the actual field of 
battle—an opportunity which the Archduke hastened to profit 
by. The reverse of Custoza must have brought to the minds of 
the Italian generals the words of one of the ablest of their 
number, General Fanti, who died in 1865, and who, feeling his 
health beginning to fail, used to say :—“God grant I may live 
long enough to persuade my brother generals not to attack the 
Quadrilateral in front, but to turn it.” 

Admitting, however, the plan of campaign actually adopted, 
it was surely most hazardous of General Lamarmora to attempt 
taking up so extended a line as that reaching from Castelnovo, to 
Santa Giustina, Sona, Sommacampagna, Ganfardine, Villafranca, 
and Roverbella, without a second line, without a large reserve, 
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with the Mincio in his rear, and a hostile fortress on each flank. 
The French, in 1859, with a much larger force, deemed it 
prudent to hold a much less extended line upon this very ground. 
In order to take up the position selected by General Lamarmora, 
his army had to traverse a broken undulating country, within 
sight of the great entrenched camp of Verona, out of which the 
Austrians could come at a moment's notice—as they did—or 
wait until he had taken up his too extended position, and then 
throw their whole weight on some one given point; to oppose 
which movement General Lamarmora had kept no reserve force 
at hand. That he had grounds for supposing that the Archduke 
was not in a position to attack on the 24th may, no doubt, have 
been the case, but how General Lamarmora could have persuaded 
himself of the certainty, or almost certainty, that he would not 
be attacked, it is difficult to understand. There is no trace of 
his having concerted a plan of action with the generals under 
him in case of their being attacked while marching to take up 
the positions assigned to them ; no strong reconnaissance was 
made in advance which would have given timely warning of 
impending danger. The divisions of the army marched into the 
Quadrilateral with considerable distances separating several of 
them, with baggage and auxiliary trains, with almost as little 
precaution as if they were going to change garrison, instead of 
entering the strongest military position in Europe, within sight 
ot Verona itself! More than once General Lamarmora speaks 
in his report of carts and baggage obstructing the movements of 
his troops. But did not such untoward circumstances arise from 
the manner in which the advance was made, in the full conviction 
that the Austrians were not going to attack, but were obligingly 
waiting until the Italians had taken full possession of the whole 
semicircle of hills from Castelnovo to Sommacampagna and 
Custoza, as well as of Villafranca, in the plain below ? 

Surprised on his march—as General Lamarmora admits being 
—he fails to display that quickness of perception and sure cowp- 
Weil, which sees at a glance what must be done under the un- 
expected circumstances, discerns instantly the vital point to be 
won or maintained, and brings to bear upon it every available 
resource. He seems to have had but a partial idea of the im- 
portance of Custoza and Monte Belvedere; true, he brings up 
the Brignone division to the hills of Monte Torre and Monte 
Croce, close to Custoza, and orders up reinforcements to support 
it; but instead of waiting to see them come up, and directing in 
person the great central struggle, bringing every available man 
to bear upon this key of the whole battle-field, he rides off to 
Goito, some six or seven miles to the rear, to do work which he 
should have sent his aides-de-camp to perform. 
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General Della Rocca also showed himself utterly incapable of 
dealing with an unexpected emergency, even when the course to 
be taken was pointed out to him. In vain General Govone, fully 
alive to the greatness of the occasion, reiterates his demands to 
General Della Rocca for further support; in vain Prince 
Humbert begs to be allowed to aid the divisions of Generals 
Cugia and Govone. General Della Rocca replies, that he has 
orders to hold Villafranca, and keeps the divisions of General 
Bixio and Prince Humbert there the entire day, although they 
had before them a most inconsiderable force of the enemy even 
after the attack made upon them in the early morning, as 
General Lamarmora says in his report, and as General Della 
Rocca might have ascertained had he ordered his cavalry to 
make a reconnaissance to his front. As it was, he satisfied him- 
self with holding Villafranca; kept 2 divisions of infantry and 
15 squadrons of cavalry, with 42 guns, in the same positions they 
had held in the morning, doing nothing all the remainder of the 
day, and contented himself with thinking about ordering up the 
divisions of Generals Angioletti and Longoni, who, however, 
never appeared. In consequence, Generals Govone and Cugia 
did not receive the reinforcements so urgently needed and de- 
manded ; they were, therefore, obliged to give up Monte Bel- 
vedere and Custoza, which they had won. The Austrians thus 
regained possession of them, and the Italian army had to retreat ; 
it is ordered to recross the Mincio, which it does without diffi- 
culty, the enemy making no attempt to harass it in that 
operation, 

But if there were blunders committed by some of the Italian 
generals, there was considerable ability displayed by others ; 
Generals Govone and Cugia directed with great skill and energy 
their successful counter-attack upon Custoza and Monte Bel- 
vedere, of whose importance they were fully aware. General 
Bixio was deservedly praised for the manner in which he covered 
the retreat. of the 3rd corps darmée. Colonel Bonelli com- 
manded with great ability and effect the batteries which, in the 
neighbourhood of Monte Vento and Monte Magrino, were brought 
up to check the advance of the Austrians, after the severe repulse 
of General Cerale’s division. Colonel Boni displayed no little 
skill and great tenacity in maintaining throughout the day with 
two battalions of grenadiers his hold on the slopes of the hill 
of Custoza. Colonel Strada, with 3 squadrons of the Ales- 
sandrian light horse, drove back a larger force of the cele- 
brated Hungarian hussars during the attack upon Prince 
Humbert’s division, near Villafranca, in the early morning of 
the 24th. 

But the Italian general whose conduct on that day deserves 
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special praise, and who gave proof of a high order of military 
capacity, was General Count Pianell. Placed with his division 
on the right bank of the Mincio, he no sooner perceived that, 
contrary to the commander-in-chief’s expectations, a great battle 
had begun, than he moved his forces towards the river, and 
when aware of the repulse of the 1st division he crossed over to 
the left bank on his own responsibility. By this bold initiative, 
promptly taken and ably executed, he effectually checked the 
advance of the Austrians, and inflicted upon them severe loss by 
this flank attack. Nor could any efforts of which the enemy 
were capable succeed in driving him from his menacing position, 
which he held until 7 P.M, thus covering the retreat of the Ist 
and 5th divisions upon Valeggio. 

General Pianell displayed in the very trying circumstances in 
which he was placed not only the quickness of perception which 
sees in a moment what is best to be done, and then proceeds 
to do it with promptitude and ability, but also that high moral 
courage which does not hesitate to take upon itself heavy 
responsibility in the performance of an arduous duty suddenly 
rendered necessary by unlooked-for danger. It is an interesting 
fact, that the gallant commander who thus distinguished himself 
was a Neapolitan never before engaged in actual war, but who 
had diligently employed his time, unknown to the world at large, 
in the close and careful study of military science. General 
Pianell now commands the‘important military department whose 
head-quarters are at Verona. He will doubtless continue to hold 
a high place amongst those who have to regulate the military 
affairs of his country, or who may have hereafter to plan and 
execute the future operations of her army. 

The necessity of being thoroughly and scientifically acquainted 
with the art of war in all its varied branches and details cannot 
be teo much impressed upon the officers of the young ltalian 
army. It is not simply by mere personal courage on the field of 
battle that military operations are well carried out and victories 
won. If such results are to be gained, courage and devotion 
must be supplemented by that scientific knowledge which per- 
severing study alone can give. What brilliant results may be 
obtained by generals and officers who have thus studied, even 
when having had but little practical experience of war, is ex- 
emplified in the case of Prussia, who overthrew in a moment her - 
powerful antagonists, and in a brief campaign of three or four 
weeks crushed their armies, broke up the old German Confedera- 
tion, and dictated peace to the great military empire of Austria” 
within sight of its capital. 

The errors committed by General Lamarmora in conducting 
the operations of the army of the Mincio, which have been sharply 
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criticised by military authorities, have been recalled in these 
pages because truth demanded the performance of that unplea- 
sant duty when dealing with the subject of “Italy and the War 
of 1866.” But the reader would be far indeed from the truth if 
lhe supposed that the enumeration of such alleged errors arose 
from a desire to lessen the real merits of the gallant general, or 
from any wish to diminish the many claims he has upon the 
gratitude of his countrymen. It is not too much to say that 
Italians and all the friends of Italy would be guilty of deep in- 
gratitude, if the loss of a single battle, or the commission of errors 
which but prove the absence of great military capacity, led them 
to forget the immense services which, during a life devoted to 
the faithful discharge of public duties, General Lamarmora has 
rendered to his sovereign and to his country. It was he who re- 
organized the Piedmontese army after the unsuccessful cam- 
paigns of 1848 and 1849. It was he who led some 18,000 of 
those troops to victory in the Crimea, where their discipline and 
valour excited general and deserved admiration. It is to him, in 
a large measure, that praise is due for successfully forming around 
the nucleus of that brave army, the army of Italy, which throughout 
the protracted twelve hours’ struggle of Custoza proved how well 
the work of its organization and the fusion of its various elements 
had been performed. It was he whose administrative firmness 
and justice first succeeded in substituting something like order 
and good government for the chaos‘ of corruption and vice to 
which the people of Naples had been accustomed by the Bourbon 
dynasty, whose steady aim it was to render the people they mis- 
ruled ignorant, superstitious, and brutal. It was he who in the 
difficulties which arose out of the transfer of the seat of government 
from Turin to Florence was called to the helm of the state; and 
by his firm and upright conduct of affairs appeased the troubles 
of the hour, and carried through the celebrated Convention of 
September, 1864, which had been made with the French Govern- 
ment, and which has resulted in the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Rome. It was he who successfully conducted the 
negotiations which led to the Prussian alliance, so fruitful in its 
results to Italy. And if to-day the aspiration of centuries is ac- 
complished, and the soil of Italy from the Alps to Sicily, and 
from Mount Cenis to the lagoons of Venice, is freed from all 
foreign rule, among those to whom that great deliverance is 
due he will ever hold an honoured place in the annals of 
emancipated Italy. Great have been the services which he has 
rendered to her cause; nor does it require the gift of prophecy 
to affirm that, if life and health are spared to him, the list 
of those services is not yet completed. It may be clear enough 
that he does not possess the highest order of military talent, such 
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as is capable of planning and directing with success the move- 
ments of large armies against the most formidable military posi- 
tion in Europe, but that fact by no means proves that he is in- 
capable of rendering in the future, as in the past, most valuable 
service in the conduct of political and also of military affairs. If 
uprightness and true patriotism—if the keenest sense of honour 
ever preserved unsullied—if chivalrous loyalty to his king—if 
constant and often self-sacrificing devotion to his country’s wel- 
fare—if the assiduous and conscientious discharge of public 
duties are virtues which excite admiration and esteem, assuredly 
to no living man is such admiration and esteem more due than 
to Alfonso Lamarmora. 

But it is time to return to the main subject, and give an © 
account of what occurred after the battle of Custoza. The con- 
clusion come to at the head-quarters of the Italian army after 
the retreat across the Mincio is thus stated :—“Our attempt to 
establish ourselves between the Mincio and the Adige, in order 
to separate the fortresses (of the Quadrilateral) from one another, 
not having been successful, the position we had taken up along 
the Mincio had no longer any object.” It was therefore deter- 
mined not to renew the attack. The feeling throughout the army 
was of an exactly opposite kind ; officers and men desired, on the 
contrary, to renew the attack as soon as possible, nor would there 
have been any difficulty in doing soa day or two later. The 
divisions of Generals Angioletti and Longoni had taken no part 
whatever in the action ; tothem might have been added at least 
a brigade of General Cosenz’s division, which, with that of 
General Nunziante, was watching Mantua. The divisions of 
Prince Humbert and General Bixio were almost intact; that of 
General Pianell had suffered but slight losses. These various 
divisions made up a force of nearly 50,000 men. The three divi- 
sions of Generals Cugia, Govone, and Sirtori, which had suffered 
heavy losses, would certainly have been able to muster from 6000 
to '7000 men each, thus making up a force of about 70,000 men. 
The remains of the divisions of General Cerale and General 
Brignone, which had been terribly cut up, could have watched 
Peschiera. Such a course, which the army would have gladly 
seen adopted, was, however, not pursued. All further attacks in 
the direction of Custoza and Sommacampagna were abandoned, 
and the army was withdrawn behind the river Oglio. The 
generals set about devising a fresh plan of campaign, concerning 
which it seems that opinions differed not a little. More than a 
week was consumed in these movements and discussions, not un- 
accompanied, as usual in the case of failure, by a good deal of 
unpleasant criticism as to whom most blame was due for the 
want of success. This loss of time greatly displeased the nation 
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and the army, both desirous of again measuring themselves 
against the hereditary foe of Italy. In the meanwhile the 
Prussians had been gaining continual successes; and had at 
length inflicted upon the Austrians the overwhelming defeat of 
Kéniggriitz on the 3rd of July. The tidings of that great 
victory were speedily followed by an announcement which no- 
where produced a greater sensation than in Italy. On the 
5th appeared the following official paragraph in the French 
Moniteur :— 

“ A very important event has just taken place. The Emperor of 
Austria, having maintained intact the honour of his arms in Italy, 
accepts the ideas set forth by the Emperor Napoleon in his letter of 
the 11th June, addressed to his Minister of Foreign Affairs, and cedes 
in consequence Venetia to the Emperor of the French, whose media- 
tion he accepts in order to re-establish peace between the contending 
parties. The Emperor Napoleon has hastened to reply to this appeal, 
and has immediately addressed himself to their majesties the Kings 
of Prussia and of Italy in order to bring about an armistice.” 


On the same day the Emperor of the French wrote the fol- 


lowing note to the King of Italy :— 
“ Paris, 5th July, 1866. 

“ Srrze,—The Emperor of Austria, acceding to the ideas set forth 
in my letter to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, cedes to me Venetia, and de- 
clares himself ready to accept a mediation in order to bring about 
peace between the belligerents. 

“The Italian army has had an opportunity of showing its valour. 
A greater effusion of blood is therefore unnecessary, and Italy can 
obtain honourably the object of her aspirations by an arrangement 
with me, concerning which it will be easy to come to an understand- 
ing. Tam writing to the King of Prussia, in order to make him 
acquainted with the position of affairs, and to propose to him as 
regards Germany, as I do to your majesty as regards Italy, the con- 


clusion of an armistice, as preliminary to negotiations for peace. 
(Signed) “ NAPOLEON.” 


The King of Italy replied, thanking the Emperor for the 
interest he took in the Italian cause, and reserving to himself 
to consult his Government, and to learn the views of his ally 
the King of Prussia concerning this most important proposal :— 

“ As regards the armistice or the suspension of hostilities,” writes 
on this same 5th of July Signor Visconti-Venosta, the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to M. Nigra, the Italian Minister at 
Paris, “the King’s Government has a double duty to perform; 
towards Prussia, who, not having notified to us her acceptation of 
the proposal, has a right to expect that we continue to prosecute our 
military operations ; towards the Italian populations subject to 
Austria, not comprised within the administrative limits of Venetia, 
whose liberation ought to be the object of our utmost efforts.” 
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On the same day, Sigr. Visconti-Venosta wrote to the Count 
de Barral, the Italian Minister at Berlin, as follows :— 


‘Florence, 5th July. 


“Sr1er. Mrnistro,—Be good enough to inform yourself with the 
utmost possible solicitude of the feeling of the Prussian Government 
concerning the proposition of mediation and armistice made by the 
Emperor of the French. I have sent by telegram to your lordship 
the sense of the reply made to the same by the king, Our loyalty 
and the unanimous desire of the Italian nation secure to the Prussian 
Government the continuance of our co-operation in so far as it has a 
right to ask it. We desire under all circumstances to come to an 
understanding with it (the Prussian Government) as to the conditions 
to be established in common between Italy and Prussia, in order that 
we may be in a position to reply to the proposal of the Emperor of 
the French. 


(Signed) “ VISCONTI-VENOSTA.”’ 


This firm determination of the Italian Government to remain 
faithful to their Prussian ally, and not to conclude a peace (even 
though it offered Venetia to Italy) without having first come to 
an understanding with Prussia, was in full accordance with the 
universal feeling of the Italians. Indeed such a course was the 
only one that could be for a moment entertained under the 


circumstances by a nation which had any regard for its honour, 
or the slightest feeling of self-respect. If a moment’s doubt 
could have been entertained upon such a point, it would have 
been dissipated by the language of the Vienna papers, which 
openly avowed that peace must be made with Italy, in order to 
give Austria the full use of all her resources against Prussia. 

The Italian Government and people further determined, most 
rightly, that deeds as well as words must prove their unswerving 
fidelity to the engagements they had entered upon with Prussia 
before the war. Therefore it was that on the 7th of July the 
troops of General Cialdini began their movements in order to 
cross the Po, and by the 14th of the month they had occupied 
Padua. General Nunziante attacked the forts of Borgoforte on 
the 17th, and on the night of the 18th the Austrians were com- 
pelled to evacuate that place and retire to Mantua. General 
Cialdini continued his onward march, occupied Vicenza and 
Treviso, and pushed on beyond the Tagliamento towards the 
Isonzo, In the meanwhile Garibaldi attacked the Trentine dis- 
trict on the side of the Guidicaria and Val d’Ampola, while one 
of the divisions of General Cialdini’s army, that of General 
Medici, pushed up the Val Sugana towards the town of Trent, 
advancing to within five miles of it, when the armistice between 
Italy and Austria having at length been signed, further hostili- 
ties were put an end to. 
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This little campaign of General Medici was very well executed, 
but the inferior numbers which the Austrians were able to oppose 
to him, owing to the withdrawal of the greater part of their army 
from Venetia, deprive it of value as a military success, The 
instant the Austrian Government had handed over Venetia to 
France it recalled in the utmost haste its troops from that pro- 
vince in order to protect Vienna, which was in the most immi- 
nent possible danger after the crushing defeat of Koniggritz. 
The Austrians left only the necessary garrisons in the fortresses 
of the Quadrilateral and in those of Venice. The defence of 
the Trentine district was left to a body of troops much inferior 
to those under the command of General Medici, and the volun- 
teers of Garibaldi. Some of the enemies of Italy have therefore 
represented the advance of General Cialdini as a vainglorious 
affair, undertaken at a time when the Austrians, on account of 
the Prussian victories, were obliged to evacuate Venetia. Such 
a statement is an utter misrepresentation of the case. No Italian 
ever speaks of General Cialdini’s advance, or of whatever advan- 
tages General Medici may have gained, as if they were occa- 
sioned by Italian successes. That advance was made as an 
assurance to Prussia that the Italians did not consider the hand- 
ing over of Venetia to France by Austria as in any degree free- 
ing them from their engagements with their German ally ; those 

engagements being binding until Prussia herself was satisfied, in 
common with Italy, as to the terms of peace granted to the allies 
by Austria. They further desired, by taking” possession of what- 
ever portion they could of Venetia, and by pushing on to the 
Austrian frontier, to hold such a position as would enable them 
effectually to aid Prussia in the case of Austria not accepting 
the conditions demanded, and the war in consequence being 
resumed ; a possibility which might easily have occurred, as the 
Prussian demands included the ejection of Austria from the 
German Confederation, to which the House of Hapsburg was 
not likely to assent, unless from the belief of being wholly unable 
to continue the war agaiust the allies. The conduct of Italy 
was therefore not only justifiable, but was the only course which 
could have been pursued with honour. That she did pursue it 
without hesitation, and without allowing herself to be hindered 
by the cession of Venetia to France, only proved that Italy pos- 
sessed a proper sense of the binding nature of the engagements 
entered .into with Prussia, which she rightly deemed must be 
faithfully and fully maintained at all costs. This conduct of 
Italy was spoken of in the highest terms, as it well deserved, by 
Count Bismark, in a speech delivered on the 20th December, in 
the Prussian Chambers, on the subject of the war and the negotia- 
tions which followed it. 
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“ We had,” he said, “a powerful support in the unshakeable fidelity 
of Italy—fidelity which I cannot sufficiently praise, and whose value 
I cannot too highly appreciate. The Italian Government resisted 
with great energy the temptation of abandoning the alliance on ac- 
count of Austria’s gift (that of the cession of Venetia) who was our 
common enemy ; from this fact we can draw legitimate hopes in favour 
of the friendly and natural relations which in future ought to unite 
together Germany and Italy.” 

The Emperor of the French has been blamed for the manner 
in which he stepped in, as tending to arrest the action of Italy 
in a way which it was wholly impossible for her to agree to with 
honour. Indeed the Italians felt at first not a little irritated by 
the position in which the intervention of the Emperor placed 
them. That irritation gradually subsided as circumstances en- 
abled them to form a juster idea of the course pursued by the 
French Government, which in the first instance, it must be 
owned, seemed to take too little into account the just suscepti- 
bilities of a people smarting under a defeat, which only made 
them more anxious to keep scrupulously their engagements, and 
show that they were ready to strike another, and as they hoped 
a more successful blow, against the commonenemy. Such feel- 
ings were natural and even praiseworthy, in so far as they 
showed a keen sense of national honour; nor is there any 
other people possessed of a due sense of what is due to itself 
and to others, who would not in like circumstances have felt as 
did the Italians. 

The intervention of the Emperor Napoleon had at first too 
much the appearance of wishing to separate Italy from Prussia, 
thereby enabling Austria to direct all her forces against the 
latter. Such was the impression produced by the announce- 
ment of the cession of Venetia at the head-quarters of the Prus- 
sian army, where, as generally throughout Germany, much irri- 
tation was felt against Austria for having called in French inter- 
vention to put an end to the quarrel between the German powers. 
The Vienna papers openly declared that Italy was to be appeased 
in order that Austria might have at her disposal her whole avail- 
able forces against her rivalin Germany. Such statements only 
made the Italians fear the more that their Prussian allies might 
suspect them—as they seem for a moment to have done—of 
being faithless to the engagements entered into before the war. 
The possibility of such a suspicion naturally irritated the Italians, 
who complained much of the position in which they were placed. 
Nor was such irritation lessened by the fact, that while the 
important announcement in the Moniteur spoke of the Emperor 
of Austria “ having maintained the honour of his arms intact in 
Italy,” it uttered no word tending to smooth the amour propre 
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of the Italian army, smarting under a defeat, in which the 
capacity of one or two of its generals, but not the courage of its 
soldiers, had been found wanting. It has been said that such 
a feeling of amowr propre was out of place. To which it may be 
replied, that such a feeling was an inevitable consequence of 
what had occurred; that to have repressed it was impossible ; 
that no other people would have been without it under similar 
circumstances. 

The truth is, that the victory of K6niggratz made the 
French Government forget for the moment every other conside- 
ration excepting that of saving Austria. Nor is such a con- 
sequence to be wondered at. France had every possible reason 
for preserving Austria from what threatened to be simple anni- 
hilation. It would be unjust to the Emperor Napoleon to 
forget the difficulties and dangers of every kind which would 
have come upon him had he allowed Austria to have succumbed 
completely to her rival. The danger was imminent, and he 
is scarcely to be blamed, if, when it first arose with a suddenness 
that baffled all previous calculation, he somewhat forgot what 
was due to others in his efforts to ward off a catastrophe fatal to 
Austria, and fraught with no little danger to France. But 
Austria once saved, though at a heavy cost to herself, the 
Emperor of the French gave abundant proof that his feelings of 
friendship and goodwill towards Italy were as strong as ever. It 
is easy to point out the shortcomings which have marked on 
more than one occasion his Italian policy ; but whoever bears 
in mind the innumerable difficulties of his position cannot but 
allow that the Emperor Napoleon has after all been a faithful 
friend to Italy, and that her freedom would assuredly not be to- 
day an accomplished fact but for the great policy which, in spite 
of the utmost opposition both at home and abroad, he in- 
augurated in 1859. The consequences which have flowed from 
it have surpassed the good which the Emperor intended to 
effect, namely, the exclusion of Austria from the peninsula by 
the establishment of a kingdom of North Italy ; but those greater 
consequences do not diminish the merit of Napoleon’s original 
intention—they only redound to the wisdom and courage of the 
Ttalians, who thus proved how capable they were of turning to 
the utmost account the occasion offered them by the enlightened 
policy and sincere friendship of Napoleon ITI. 

If, however, the Italian Government deserves real praise for 
the determination and fidelity which it showed towards its ally 
at the moment of the Austrian cession of Venetia to France, it 
clearly erred in not at once accepting and signing an armistice 
when Prussia agreed to do so at Nikolsburg on the 26th July. 
The true course of Italy was to have gone completely hand-in- 
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hand with Prussia under all circumstances which came within 
the engagements made before the war. It may be that all 
the causes are not yet known to the world at large which led 
to the delay in signing the.armistice between Austria and Italy, 
which did not take place until the 12th August ; but from what 
is actually known, it appears that the delay occurred from 
Italy’s endeavour to conclude the armistice on the basis of the 
uti possidetis with a view of making good her claims to the 
Trentine district, her forces being in-possession of a large portion 
of that province. She sought to reserve to herself expressly the 
power of raising the question of the Trentino during the negotia- 
tions for a final peace, in order to obtain a rectification of fron- 
tiers which would unite to her the Trentine province, and make 
the river Isonzo itself her eastern frontier. But inasmuch as 
Prussia had only engaged before the war to obtain the liberation 
of Venetia, she was in no degree bound upon the subject of the 
Trentino nor upon the question of the uti possidetis. Prussia 
had indeed obtained her armistice upon the basis of the uti 
possidetis, but then there was this great difference between 
the position of the two belligerents—the one, Prussia, had been 
victorious ; the other, Italy, had been‘beaten. It is true that 
France had agreed to use her best efforts, as she did, to obtain 
an armistice for Italy on the basis of the wti possidetis, and 
that the Emperor was favourable to such a frontier between 
Italy and Austria as was desired by the former of these two 
powers, wisely deeming such a frontier to be really in the 
interest of both, and as being more conducive to a lasting 
peace between them. But it surely required no extraordinary 
foresight to perceive that if Austria refused such terms France 
would not enforce them by arms. When, then, Italy found 
that Prussia was not only agreeing to an armistice, but was even 
hurrying on negotiations for peace, as well she might, considering 
that her supremacy in Germany was secured by the ejection of 
Austria from every German contederation, the Italian statesmen 
should at once have agreed to an armistice and negotiations for 
the re-establishment of peace conjointly with Prussia. Had they 
taken that clear and penetrating view of the case which is rarely 
wanting to Italians when the question to be solved is one of 
diplomatic tact and skill, they would have perceived that this 
hanging back upon the questions of the wtt possidetis and the 
rectification of frontiers, when Prussia was pressing on, and when 
France had no intention of going beyond a diplomatic support of 
Italian claims, could only result in the isolation of Italy, and would 
oblige her finally either to accept the armistice and subsequent 
negotiations upon the Austrian terms, or to recommence hostili- 
ties single-handed against Austria, thereby putting in peril the 
rz 
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acquisition of Venetia itself. And this was precisely what oc- 
curred, the end being that Italy had to accept the terms offered 
by Austria, thus bringing upon herself a diplomatic defeat in 
addition to the material ones she had already suffered by land 
and sea. 

But the fault thus committed was quite as much due to the 
condition of public feeling as to the mistakes of the Italian 
Government. Bitterly disappointed at the result of the war, 
smarting under unexpected defeats, justly angry with more than 
one of their military and naval commanders, the Italians were 
unable at the moment to take a calm and just view of the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, and failed to see the 
absolute necessity of yielding to the inevitable conditions which 
those circumstances had created. It is rare indeed that they fall 
into such errors, but so it was in this instance, as the Italians now 
admit; one of whose excellent qualities it is that they never seek 
to blind themselves as to their mistakes, faults, and failures. At 
present they are much inclined to exaggerate them, a wholesome 
fault, which their sincere friends will be in no hurry to check. 
Many of them, indeed, grumble and find fault with everything 
and everybody, in a manner worthy of old John Bull himself, 
with whom grumbling is a cherished and oft-exercised privilege. 
The symptom is by no means a bad one; and even though it 
may sometimes run into exaggeration, its effects are much more 
likely to be beneficial than hurtful. 

Those, however, who have known what it is to see expectations 
falsified and failure incurred where success was justly anticipated 
(and there are no nations who have not gone through that un- 
pleasant experience at some moment of their history), will find 
perhaps some excuse for that ill-humour of the Italians, which 
prevented them seeing the best course to be pursued on the 

uestion of the armistice, if it be remembered that it was just in 
the midst of the delicate negotiations consequent on the cession 
of Venetia to France, that the defeat of the Italian fleet at Lissa 
occurred. True, such disasters ought to make the sufferers 
more reasonable, ready to lower their demands, and inclined to 
yield; but in almost all cases they only irritate a people, par- 
ticularly if high-spirited and sensitive, so as to blind them even 
to their own real interests under. the circumstances. If ever 
irritation were excusable, it assuredly was so in the case of the 
Italians when they learned of the defeat sustained by Admiral 
Persano.. They had spent ungrudgingly their money in order to 
create a navy in accordance with the wants of Italy’s maritime 
character and position. The Peninsula possesses a considerable 
population along its extended coasts, fond of the sea, and com- 
posed of brave and skilful sailors. The Italians possessed a fleet 
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much more numerous than the Austrian, more heavily armed, 
and composed of a larger number of ironclads, more than one of 
which was superior to any similar vessel in the Austrian navy. 
It was therefore natural that they should anticipate decided 
success at sea; instead of which Admiral Persano, whose fleet in- 
cluded twelve ironclads, was beaten by Admiral Tegethoff, who 
had at his command but seven of that class of ships. 

Admiral Persano first directed an attack against the island 
and forts of Lissa, which he failed to take. When the Austrian 
fleet arrived with the object of obliging him to cease his attack 
on Lissa, Admiral Persano, although he had obtained informa- 
tion beforehand of the approach of his adversary, not only failed 
to beat or drive off the enemy’s fleet, but was himself driven off 
with the loss of two vessels. Admiral Tegethoff thus succeeded 
in relieving Lissa, into whose port he entered without the loss of 
a single vessel after a fight of from three to four hours, which 
Admiral Persano, although still in greater force than his adver- 
sary, did not attempt to renew; on the contrary, he drew off 
and made for Ancona, after having wholly failed to effect any 
one of the objects for which the expedition was undertaken. 
This failure was greatly aggravated by the fact that the ship on 
board of which Admiral Persano placed himself during the action 
inflicted no loss whatever upon the enemy, although belonging 
to a most formidable class of the newest kind of war ships. Her 
name was the Affondatore ; she was a powerful ironclad monitor, 
furnished with an immense spur for the purpose of charging and 
running down her antagonists; she had a couple of 300 lb. 
Armstrong guns on board, measured 4000 tons, and had engines 
of 700-horse power. The admiral left his own ship, the Re 
Italia, only just before the battle commenced, to go on board 
the Affondatore, placed her “ out of the line of attack,” in order, 
as he says, “to take a part according to circumstances in the 
combat at the most opportune moment, and to convey orders 
more promptly to the various parts of the fleet.” In fact, it 
appears that the Affondatore took up her position behind the 
other ironclads. ‘The admiral relates a series of manceuvres 
executed by this vessel, which may have been very masterpieces 
of nautical skill, but which as a matter of fact failed to inflict 
the slightest loss upon the enemy, and “the whole of which 
history,” as Colonel Rustow justly observes, “is singularly ob- 
scure.” Indeed, to the ordinary reader, with nothing but common 
sense to guide him, it seems little else than a miserable attempt 
to conceal a miserable failure. The only part of the account 
which is clearly corroborated by facts is that the Affondatore 
took up her position “out of the line of attack ;” and that after 
4 fight in which Admiral Persano loses two vessels and some 
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900 men, he withdraws from the scene of conflict, so as to be 
completely out of sight of Lissa by the following morning. Yet 
it is in the face of such facts that a despatch, dated “the channel 
of Lissa, 20th July,” contains these words: “The Italian fleet 
remained master of the waters in which the combat took place,” 
—a phrase which will ever rank as one of the most absurd and 
impudent attempts to conceal the truth which was ever penned. 
In truth, the only success which Admiral Persano gained in all 
this wretched business of Lissa, was that of deluding for a day or 
two the Italian public into the belief that his disgraceful failure 
had been a victory. But the truth soon came out, and naturally 
produced a feeling of just and general indignation. It was de- 
termined that a strict investigation should take place as to the 
facts of the case and the conduct of the admiral. A sincere and 
searching examination was imperatively demanded; and the 
Senate, to which body Admiral Persano belonged, was finally 
called upon to exercise its constitutional function of investigating 
and judging the conduct of its member, who had given his 
country good reason to suppose that he was himself the chief 
cause of the disaster of Lissa. Such a course was not only justi- 
fiable but right, for by it alone could be determined the measure 
of blame due to Admiral Persano, and what amount, if any, fell 
to the share of others. 

The conduct of Admiral Tegethoff was that of a brave and 
able man, who, though possessed of means very,inadequate to the 
task assigned to him, yet knew how to make them sufficient for 
the purpose by the boldness with which he used them, and by the 
confidence which his courage and determination inspired. As 
soon as he found that Admiral Persano was attacking Lissa, the 
Austrian commander determined at once to make for that place 
and relieve it. He knew that he was about to meet an enemy 
superior to him in force, but, nothing daunted, he determined to 
drive his adversary away from Lissa or perish in the attempt. 
Instead of placing the vessel he commanded “ out of the line of 
attack,” and making her take up a position behind the other 
ironclads, Admiral Tegethoff gallantly led them on. Nor does 
that course appear to have at all prevented him “ from conveying 
promptly his orders to the different parts of his fleet.” As re- 
gards that “opportune moment” for attacking and damaging the 
enemy, which Admiral Persano was never fortunate enough to 
hit upon, Admiral Tegethoff discovers it instantly, and uses it to 
such good purpose, that with his own vessel, the Archduke Fer: 
dinand Maaimilian, he sinks the Re d'Italia. The general 
result of his courageous onslaught being, that he destroys two of 
‘the enemy’s ships, breaks through his fleet, which sought to pre- 
vent the Austrians from reaching Lissa, and takes up a position 
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in front of that port so as to protect it from further attack. 
After which Admiral Persano drew off, and by the next morning 
was out of sight, making for Ancona. 

If Admiral Tegethoff had had to measure himself with a man 
of his own pluck he must have been beaten, being, as he was, so 
inferior in ironclads to his adversary. That he would, even in 
that case, have inflicted some loss upon the Italian fleet is quite 
possible, because he is one of those commanders who know how 
to lead gallantly gallant men. He would therefore very pro- 
bably have made his enemies pay dearly for their victory. As 
it was he won without the loss of a single vessel, and if his ad- 
versary rejoiced in being “ master of the waters,” the Austrian 
admiral no doubt found sufficient consolation in the fact that 
he was “master of Lissa.” Such having been the result of the 
naval operations commanded by Admiral Persano, it was both 
just and natural, under the circumstances, that the whole affair 
should be carefully examined and an authoritative decision be 
arrived at. At the end of January, 1867, the Senate decided 
by 71 votes against 60 that there was not sufficient ground for 
bringing the admiral to trial on the charge of cowardice; 
but a majority of 116 to 15 decided that there was ground 
for proceeding to try him on the charges of incapacity and 
negligence, as also upon that of disobedience, this last accusa- 
tion being sustained by 83 votes against 48. If the three 
charges of incapacity, negligence, and disobedience be proved, 
Admiral Persano will no doubt be deprived of all further 
opportunity of winning victories which leave his adversary 
master of the place attacked and himself “master of the 
waters.”» 

The armistice which was signed between Italy and Austria on 
the 12th August, was followed by negotiations which led to the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace between the two powers on the 
3rd October, 1866, at Vienna. The Emperor of Austria re- 
nounced his title to the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and 
consented to its union with the kingdom of Italy, which he at 
length recognised, and with which he agreed to establish diplo- 
matic relations. The debt that Italy took upon herself in con- 
sequence of receiving Venetia, was not regulated upon the basis 
of the proportion of the debt of that province to the general 
debt of the Austrian empire, but upon the principle of its being 
@ portion of the debt of the Lombardo-Venetian kmgdom only, 
as was done in the case of the cession of Lombardy by the treaty 
of Zurich in 1860. In maintaining that basis for the settlement 
of the debt, much more advantageous to Italian interests than 
the other, Italy was warmly supported by France and Prussia. 
It was further agreed that the frontier of the ceded territory 
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should be that of “the actual administrative confines of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom.” 

The Trentine district was thus left to Austria, while the eastern 
limit between the two States, instead of being the river Isonzo, 
is a line presenting a mere arbitrary and imaginary frontier, 
running just to the west of that river. General Menabrea, the 
Italian plenipotentiary at Vienna, in a remarkably able and tem- 
perate despatch of the 2nd of October, shows the great inconve- 
nience of such a limit between Italy and Austria. He points 
out that the Isonzo itself formed the frontier between the Italian 
kingdom, under Eugéne Beauharnais, and the Austrian empire, 
adding, “it was under these conditions that Venetia fell again 
to Austria during the events of 1814-1815.” That the Isonzo 
offers a far more suitable frontier than the present arbitrary 
line, both as regards custom-houses and for all other purposes 
which render a frontier useful and necessary, is obvious to any 
one who judges the question impartially, and that in the interest 
both of Austria and of Italy. In touching upon the question of 
the Trentine district, the general dwells upon the fact, that so 
great is the difference of ideas and interests which exist between 
the Italian people of the Trentino and the German populations 
of the Tyrol, that the Austrian Government itself separated the 
two peoples, and gave to the former a distinct administration of 
itsown. Nor did the Government of Vienna stop there, but 
“recognising the constant aversion of the Trentino to organize 
the defence of their country after the model of the Tyrol, it 
adopted for the district of Trent a different system, similar to 
that established in its ancient Italian provinces,” viz., Lombardy 
and Venetia. He recalls also the well-known fact, that in 1863 
the deputies elected by the Trentine province drew up a memo- 
rial to the Emperor in which they stated their reasons, founded 
upon considerations of race, language, history, and interest, which 
led them to refuse to take part in the Diet of Innspruck. So 
again, in 1866, after the re-establishment of peace, the great 
majority, if not all, of those elected as deputies refused to pre- 
sent themselves in that assembly. It was known beforehand 
that such was their intention if elected, and they were therefore 
chosen as representing the feelings of the province in the matter. 
Since then the Government of Vienna have asked the munici- 
palities of Trent and Riva to state how the frontier could be so 
drawn as to be most in accordance with the interests of the pro- - 
vince? The reply was very detailed and very respectful in form, 
but in substance it amounted simply to this; the frontier line 
which would leave us uaited to Italy is that which most accords 
with our wishes, wants, and interests. 

It has been said that when during the late war the Italians 
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entered the Trentine district, the peasants, instead of taking up 
arms against the Austrians, showed themselves very indifferent 
on the subject of being united to Italy. Admitting such to 
have been the case, it is a fact of little weight as compared 
with the repeatedly expressed will of the more intelligent classes 
of the community, manifested by the election of representatives 
who always refused to take part in the proceedings of the Diet 
of Innspruck, the seat of the Tyrol Government. Nor must it 
be forgotten that such has been the course deliberately and con- 
stantly adopted under Austria's own rule, who did her utmost to 
induce the electors of the Trentino to pursue exactly the oppo- 
site course, and to allow themselves to be represented in the 
Tyrolian Diet. 

General Menabrea shows further, with great clearness, that the 
actual frontier renders the economical condition of the Trentine 
province such as to make its possession a burden rather than a 
resource to the empire. Nothing, in fact, can be much worse 
than its present position. It is a small district of very limited 
resources, containing a population of 350,000 inhabitants, cut 
off from the Tyrol and the rest of the Austrian empire by the 
immense barrier of the Alps; and therefore naturally drawing 
its supplies from the Italian provinces to the south, from which 
it is now separated by a frontier line of custom-houses. This 
line, open on all sides, will necessitate a perfect army of 
employés to prevent smuggling, which will assuredly be at- 
tempted on no small scale—a natural consequence of cutting 
off the Trentino from that natural source of its supplies, the 
fertile Italian provinces to the south. Besides this, Austria will 
have to fortify this outlying dependency, thereby further in- 
creasing the cost it entails. Now, as the sum of 400,000 francs 
(£16,000) represents the net annual revenue which Austria has 
hitherto obtained from this little district, it is not difficult to see 
that, what with fortifications, soldiers, and employés for custom- 
house purposes, and for putting down smuggling, the Trentino 
will be a dead loss to the Austrian exchequer. It is, then, in the 
interest of this latter power, as well as in that of Italy, to put 
an end to such a state of things, bad for all concerned, a last 
though small cause of difference between the governments of 
Florence and Vienna. The true frontier is that of the moun- 
tains between the towns of Trent and Bolzano, as wisely sug- 
gested by Lord Palmerston in one of his far-sighted despatches 
written in 1848, What incalculable losses, what terrible defeats, 
has Austria not brought upon herself by refusing to follow the 
wise suggestions of that English statesman given in the me- 
morable year referred to! It surely may be hoped that a man 
of M. von Beust’s ability will not fail to apply to this Trentine 
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question a solution in conformity with Lord Palmerston’s views 
expressed nearly twenty years ago, which events have so com- 
pletely ratified ; and in conformity also with the real interests of 
Austria. If the frontier were placed, then, between Trent and 
Bolzano, and the river Isonzo itself were taken as the eastern 
limit between the two powers, every just cause of future diffi- 
culty between them would be removed. Such a course would 
completely heal the wounds caused by the past errors of a 
diplomacy which cared only for dynastic interests, built too often 
on an arbitrary and artificial basis, without paying any attention 
to the rights or wishes of the people. It would consolidate the 
good feeling already fast springing up between Italy and Austria, 
whe have need of one another, and whose common interests are 
best served by a common regard for each other’s just claims and 
necessities. Nor are such ties of goodwill and interest desirable 
only for Austria and Italy, but for the whole of Europe, whose 
statesmen, by putting an end to every future source of discord 
between these neighbouring countries, would thereby obtain an 
additional guarantee for the general peace of Europe, and an 
additional means of developing its moral and material resources ; 
for incalculable as have been the woes inflicted by their past 
antagonism, they will assuredly be surpassed by the benefits 
which shall spring from their future harmony and goodwill, 
because, immense as are the evils arising from injustice, oppres- 
sion, and wrong, still greater are the blessings which have their 
eternal source in justice, liberty, and right. 

Great was the joy throughout Venetia when the official an- 
nouncement was published that peace had been finally signed be- | 
tween Italy and Austria ; for the people were weary of the delays 
which diplomacy interposed between them and their deliverance 
from foreign rule. In Venice itself there had been various signs 
of a growing impatience, but the tact and good sense of General 
Alemann, the Austrian governor, united to the moderation and 
good conduct of the Venetian people, happily averted all un- 
pleasant consequences. It was, indeed, a spectacle almost unique 
in the world’s history which Venice thus presented during the 
last moments of Austrian rule, as she awaited its final disappear- 
ance, impatient to welcome her own and Italy’s chosen king. As 
time passed on, and the sway of the foreigner drew surely and 
gradually towards its close, General Alemann wisely permitted 
certain measures to be adopted and certain demonstrations to 
take place, which indicated the near approach of Venetian inde- 
pendence. ‘Thus it was that he allowed the organization of the 
National Guard, and ultimately made use of it in maintaining 
public order. Its band, in preparation of the approaching 
national fétes, was allowed to practise well-known Italian airs 
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in one of the large Venetian palaces. When it had attained a 
certain perfection it played in the presence of a Venetian 
audience assembled in the theatre of St. Samuel, which was 
decked out with tricoloured flags, and resounded with the re- 
peated acclamations of those present to the memory of the illus- 
trious Daniel Manin, as well as in favour of Italian unity, 
Venetian independence, Victor Emmanuel, and Garibaldi. The 
portraits of the royal and popular hero, the representatives of 
the principle of order and the principle of liberty, happily and 
inseparably united in the just cause of national independence, 
began to show themselves ; and soon shop windows were adorned 
not only with them, but with various other well-known Italian 
statesmen and generals, among whom naturally figured the special 
patriot and hero of Venice, Daniel Manin. Groups of people 
crowded to behold with eager gaze and joyful hearts. As they 
discussed the news of the hour, and refreshed their eyes with the 
sight of portraits so long forbidden to public view, they ques- 
tioned among themselves as to the day, so ardently desired, when 
I nostri would at length enter Venice, and as to the fétes which 
were to celebrate their arrival and that of “Vittorio,” as soldiers 
and people ever call the king. In truth, preparations of various 
kinds, some visible and some invisible, were quietly beginning. 
The fronts of houses and shops were cleaned and painted white ; 
green was selected as best suited to shutters, doors, and window- 
frames, to which was added a red line in some conspicuous place, 
or the owner’s name in that colour ; so that, when the painting 
and cleaning was finished, the eyes of all good patriots—that is, 
of the entire population—were gratified with the sight of the 
national colours, red, white, and green. On Sunday, the Ist of 
October, as if in anticipation of the news which arrived three 
days later of the conclusion of peace, the whole population be- 
decked itself with the national Italian colours. The organs 
in the street took courage, and regaied the passers-by with 
“ Garibaldi’s Hymn,” the Royal march, or that of the Bersag- 
lieri. The Austrian authorities meanwhile took no notice, 
rightly believing that such harmless demonstrations tended to 
prevent difficulties by giving a vent to the popular feelings. 
Whenever, during the last few weeks of Austrian rule, any 
symptom indicative of disorder occurred, General Alemann 
issued some temperate proclamation to the effect that the sim- 
plest means had hitherto sufficed, to his great satisfaction, for 
the maintenance of public order, and that he trusted that such 
would continue to be the case so long as he remained in Venice. 
The municipal authorities spoke in the same strain, and the 
National Guard used its influence to persuade the people to 
indulge in no demonstration prohibited by the Austrians, whose 
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dominion was so rapidly drawing to a close. The Venetian 
people, naturally gentle and easily governed, were thus induced 
to be patient, and to content themselves with giving only 
such expression to their patriotic feelings as was wisely permitted 
by those still in power. At length, on the 4th October, the walls of 
the city were placarded with the official news of the signature of 
peace, and the congratulations of the Italian Government upon 
the auspicious event which at length restored Venice to freedom. 
The news ran like lightning through the city, and crowds formed in 
a moment round the placards announcing the joyful intelligence. 
As the writer was standing in one of these groups some Austrian 
soldiers passed -by, upon which a woman cried out to them, 
“You can stay or go now, as you please, because you are no 
longer our masters, but only our guests.” “Well said,” cried 
another bystander ; “for we are the masters now.” Such was 
the bearing of the Venetian people in the hour of their libera- 
tion, in the day of their returning power, after years of long and 
cruel oppression, during which many of their countrymen had 
suffered exile, imprisonment, and death, because guilty of labour- 
ing to effect their country’s freedom, and of seeking to break 
the chains forged at Campo-Formio and riveted at Vienna. 
Now followed in hot haste the preparations for welcoming the 
Italian troops and the Italian king—preparations in which all 
classes busied themselves to the utmost. The cleaning and 
painting went on with redoubled ardour—poles, flags, flagstaffs, 
crowns, crosses of Savoy, hangings for windows and balconies, 
tricoloured rosettes, lanterns for illuminations, were fabricated 
by the thousand. Hundreds were at work on the scores of 
gondolas, public and private, which formed so striking a feature 
in the public fétes. St. Mark’s square re-echoed with the un- 
accustomed sound of shrill voices shrieking out the names and 
prices of innumerable papers, which came in like a flood from 
all quarters of the Italian kingdom upon Venice, or sprung into 
life within her sea-girt limits. Thus matters proceeded up to 
the 19th October, when the Austrian authorities finally quitted 
Venice. As General Alemann went on board the steamer which 
was to take him to Trieste, the people saluted him with a quiet 
and friendly adieu, in testimony of the goodwill he had mani- 
fested in the performance of his duties during the last days of 
Austrian rule. An hour or two later the national colours were 
hoisted on the great flagstaffs in front of St. Mark’s cathedral ; 
and then amidst the pealing of bells and the booming of cannon, 
accompanied.with warm greetings and tearful eyes, burst forth 
that heartfelt and boundless joy with which Venetians of every 
age and rank hailed the longed-for hour of their deliverance. 
How deep and universal was the feeling ; how striking and mul- 
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tiplied its outward tokens, have been so thoroughly described by 
many an eye-witness, that there is no need nor room for dwelling 
upon them in these pages. Suffice it to say, that nothing which 
the Venetians could do was left undone to celebrate worthily 
their union to Italy, and give a fitting welcome to the brave and 
honest sovereign who has borne so large a part in accomplishing 
that mighty work of national independence which has given to 
Italy her rightful place among the nations of the earth. 

When the Italian Parliament met on the 15th December, at 
Florence, the king was able to announce in his speech from the 
throne that the aspirations of centuries had been accomplished, 
and that Italy was “freed from all stranger rule.” The troops 
of Austria had ceased to occupy Venetia and the Quadrilateral ; 
those of France no longer kept guard in Rome. Italy has thus 
entered upon a new era after centuries of discord and oppression. 
The stranger has at length quitted the land ; its people and 
government are free; and the first duty that their freedom im- 
poses upon them is the homely one of setting their house well 
in order. It calls for earnest exertions, which, if well directed, 
and perseveringly maintained, will bear rich fruit to the present 
generation, and far richer to those who shall come after. Not 
that Italy has done nothing towards improving her internal con- 
dition since 1861, when its new-born monarchy first demanded 
and obtained recognition at the hands of other nations. On the 
contrary, both morally and materially, much has been done ; but 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of its condition, arising 
chiefly from the possession of Venetia and the Quadrilateral by 
Austria, the position of Italy prevented her devoting herself to 
the single work of internal improvement, and obliged her to 
form and maintain armaments whose huge proportions over- 
burdened her with taxation, and checked the development of 
her resources. It is a most healthy sign, that the Government 
and nation, now that Austria no longer menaces their very 
existence from the banks of the Adige and Mincio, are directing 
their special attention to the questions of finance and the dimi- 
nution of their armaments, with the wise resolve to apply an 
efficacious remedy to the financial difficulties of the country. 
That the army should be diminished and reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with Italy’s imperative needs both at home and 
abroad, is agreed upon all hands; but what that point is must 
necessarily be a matter for consideration and discussion which 
cannot be too thorough and searching. Upon such a matter it 
would be presumptuous of foreigners to pronounce an opinion, 
for even the best informed amongst them cannot pretend to have 
that thorough and intimate knowledge of the country and its 
wants which is necessary to determine such a question; it 
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must, therefore, be left to the decision of the Government, Par- 
liament, and people of Italy. It is at any rate satisfactory to 
see, that while other nations seem only bent upon increasing 
their already overgrown and unwieldy armaments, free Italy is 
reducing hers, that she may lighten the burdens of taxation, 
give freer scope to the development of her resources, and 
establish a permanent equilibrium between her income and 
expenditure. 

But it is not only by reduction of military expenditure that 
Italians can improve their financial condition, A better system 
of taxation and improved administration will do much towards 
that end. It is not rare to hear it said that the form in which 
the taxes are laid on aggravates their burden. They are often 
unnecessarily vexatious and troublesome, press unequally and 
illogically upon the persons who pay and upon the objects taxed, 
so that the public would contribute more readily and easily a 
larger sum under a better and simpler system than the actual 
amounts to which it is liable under that at present in operation. 
It is not so very long since that similar complaints were heard in 
England, the causes of which have been removed by various 
changes made in the mode and manner of taxation which have 
been amongst the most useful reforms introduced of late years 
into England’s financial system. Italian financiers cannot do 
better than follow such an example, thereby relieving the tax- 
payer and benefiting the treasury. Administration is still the 
weak point of Italian statesmen. No matter of surprise, as good 
administrators are very rarely improvised ; they must be formed 
by experience and practice, which is exactly what the public men 
of Italy have hitherto had no opportunity of acquiring ; for up to 
the formation of the present kingdom the country was divided 
into a number of small governments, which, even when well ad- 
ministered, like that of Piedmont from 1849—1859, offered far 
too limited a sphere of action for the formation of a class of ad- 
ministrators capable of dealing with the wants and circumstances 
of a large kingdom numbering 25,000,000 of inhabitants. Already 
several mistakes have been made, and consequent injury in- 
flicted, from the error of supposing that what was applicable to the 
small community was equally so to the larger one, and that 
_ despite of the latter’s widely differing circumstances and con- 
dition. Nor must it be forgotten that those circumstances and 
conditions are specially varied and difficult to deal with in the 
case of Italy ; the result of many causes, and amongst others of 
the ceaseless efforts of the fallen Governments to keep the people 
of Italy as much divided as possible, and to foster among them 
every difference of custom, every local jealousy, prejudice, and 
animosity for the furtherance of the selfish and unworthy ends of 
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their petty rulers. To financial and administrative improvement 
must be added increasing efforts in the vital work of popular 
instruction, and the scarcely less important one of the construc- 
tion of common roads, the want of which in the southern pro- 
vinces is immense, a century of Bourbon rule having left them 
almost wholly unprovided with those two essential instruments of 
a people’s welfare, public roads and public schools. The present 
constitutional Government is fully aware of their importance, and 
is earnestly at work in creating them; it cannot labour too 
assiduously in the matter, for roads and schools will do more than 
all else to diminish and get rid of ignorance and superstition, 
mendicity and brigandage, with all their attendant ills and 
crimes. 

But if the ministers and administrators of Italy have much to 
learn and to do, there is also room for improvement in the Par- 
liament itself. That body has without doubt rendered good ser- 
vice to the country, but it might render greater still were it to 
give a working majority to an intelligent and upright adminis- 
tration, which although by no means perfect and producing per- 
fect measures, would with no great difficulty lay down a good 
line of policy and act steadily upon ‘it. Instead of that, the 
Italian deputies are too apt to form themselves into various and 
ill-defined groups giving an uncertain support to a cabinet, and 
then tripping it up upon some minor point or question of detail. 
Now what Italy wants at the present time is not so much some 
statesman of immense genius, furnished with some marvellous 
plan capable of setting everything right in a moment, but a 
Government of clear-headed and patriotic ministers, by no means 
hard to find, supported by a manageable majority, whose mem- 
bers, instead of being each bent upon his own pet scheme, should 
support the Government in the continued application of a well- 
considered policy. Constant changes of Government and Govern- 
ment plans are mjurious to the public interest and to the credit 


‘of the Parliament; whereas the adoption and steady applica- 


tion of a moderately-good financial and administrative system 
would in a few years, if but patiently persevered in, go very far 
indeed towards restoring the financial condition of the country 
and developing its resources. Italian deputies will do well 
to take this plain and practical view of Italy’s political necessi- 
ties, and so avoid those useless and too frequent changes of 
administration, which become both ridiculous and hurtful. Such, 
then, are the principal difficulties; and defects which Italy has to 
surmount and correct, such the work she has to accomplish. Her 
statesmen and people are alive to the necessities of their country 
and to the greatness of the task before them. As to the means, 
the will, and the power which they possess for accomplishing that 
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work, they shall be for the present left untouched, because time 
and space are wanting to deal fully with them, and also because 
it is better, at the present juncture, that Italians and all the 
friends of Italy should direct their undivided attention to the 
dangers to be overcome, and the faults to be corrected, rather 
than enumerate successes already obtained, or dwell complacently 
upon Italian merits and capacity. Suffice it here to express the 
firm belief that Italy’s Government and people possess alike the 
means of triumphing over present difficulties, and the qualities 
necessary to the successful application of those means ; that 
though many obstacles and dangers still encumber their path, yet 
theirs shall be the final victory—a victory precious not to Italy 
alone, but to the world at large, because it establishes national 
order, liberty, and progress in the place of foreign domination, 
that fruitful source both of tyranny and revolution ; because it is 
the consecration of the rights and liberties of a whole people 
hitherto down-trodden and oppressed, but now recognised by 
all the powers of the earth; because, in a word, it is the victory 
of justice, liberty, and right. 

To the House of Savoy is given the noble task of heading this 
great national uprising. It is not a little interesting thus to see 
the chief and the members of one of the very oldest royal families 
in Europe leading the great popular movement in Italy. Instead 
of throwing themselves blindly into the arms of the reactionary 
party, as has been done by so many of their compeers, they 
wisely embraced the national cause which the other Italian 
rulers hated and betrayed ; they recognised Italy’s demands for 
freedom and independence, and sustained them with honesty 
and courage in the name of constitutional liberty ; they have had 
the wisdom to understand and in some degree to direct the 
onward movement of their age and country, lending to it their 
willing aid instead of repressing it by violence or treachery. 
Brave and honest, faithful to the rights and liberties of their 
people, they have been rewarded by that people’s gratitude and © 
love, thus winning for themselves the leadership of one of the 
noblest works of national regeneration that the world has ever 
seen. This they have done not by the possession of great genius, 
but by a certain tact and instinctive knowledge of the times 
they live in and the people whom they rule, united to unswerv- 
ing honesty of purpose and hereditary courage. Yet the princes 
of the House of Savoy will do well to remember that such good 
qualities are much enhanced when united to the virtues of private 
life, and also that they may be further improved and turned to 
ever better account by continued study and self-instruction. 
No slight benefit is conferred on a country when those in high 
places set a good example to the nation not only in the discharge 
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of public duties, but also in those of a more private character, in 
a well-ordered court and household. Whereas the contrary is 
hurtful alike to the ruler and the people, injures the family 
which occupies the highest position in the realm and society at 
large, gives their enemies a handle against them, and discourages 
their friends. 

It is important also, in Italy’s position, that her princes should 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the principles of 
military science and of constitutional law, subjects which demand 
close and persevering application. Assuredly courage on the 
battle-field is admirable, and seems an hereditary appanage of 
Savoy’s royal house, but the possession of that quality alone is 
not sufficient for conducting a campaign skilfully, or even for 
winning a victory ; such success is the result, in no slight degree, 
of a thorough knowledge of the art of war, which must be ac- 
quired by careful and accurate study. Without it Prussian 
generals would not have planned, nor would Prussian princes 
have executed their brilliant campaign of 1866. The generals 
and princes of Italy cannot do better than imitate such an 
exampie, and in this matter the House of Savoy would do well 
to follow in the steps of the House of Hohenzollern. 

Fidelity to the rights and liberties of the nation, and an ever 
honest support given to them, cannot be too highly praised ; but 
princes who desire really to understand the principles of consti- 
tutional rule and practise them well, should study carefully the 
history of those countries which have grown and prospered under 
the régime of limited monarchy. Such study, united to the 
daily acquisition of knowledge concerning the condition of their 
own land and people, is a sure means of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the varied duties of constitutional rule, and the 
best means of fulfilling them. There is no greater mistake than 
that of supposing that the chief of a constitutional government 
is a mere rot fainéant—that any puppet will do for such a place. 
On the contrary, he has, within the limits of his power, an ample 
field for the exercise of the highest intelligence. Of this it would 
be difficult to find a better proof, both as regards its results to 
the country governed as well as to the royal family itself, than 
that offered by Leopold I., king of the Belgians, one of the ablest 
and most enlightened men of the present century ; while on the 
other hand, Spain is a terrible example into how pitiable a con- 
dition a fine country, and a people by no means destitute of good 
qualities, may be brought, when the sovereign is ignorant of the 
real principles of constitutional rule, or untrue to them; when a 
willing ear is or has been too often lent to unworthy favourites ; 
when the court, instead of setting a good example to the nation, 
is immoral and corrupt, containing within it those who pander to 
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royal passions, and whose evil influence outweighs that of faith- 
ful and upright counsellors, who alone are alike loyal and patri- 
otic; when the difficulties arising from party contests, instead of 
being overcome by the healthy action of public opinion operating 
through constitutional channels, are aggravated a hundredfold by 
military pronunciamientos which place the country at the mercy, 
first of one and then of another military adventurer, whose 
pompous titles are but too often won upon the sorry field of civil dis- 
cord ; when the ruler falls under the influence of priests, ever (in 
all ages and countries) striving after temporal supremacy—ever 
opposed to perfect religious freedom—ever seeking to impose or 
maintain some burden upon the members of other communions 
—ever disfiguring by ecclesiastical systems and fancies the divine 
and simple precepts of holiness and love which appeal in the 
name of God to the conscience of man. 

How immense, on the contrary, are the benefits resulting toa 
nation constitutionally governed, when its ruler and royal 
family rightly understand and practise constitutional principles; 
when its sovereign unites to the faithful discharge of public 
duties, the example of a pure and consistent private life; when 
favouritism and bigotry find no favour near the throne ; when 
every effort is made to offer in the highest quarters a good 
example to the nation, may be seen to-day not only in the 
general condition of England, despite all her faults, but also in 
the merited respect and love with which the nation looks up to 
its Queen, in its deep-rooted attachment to the national laws and 


liberties, in the feeling of loyalty and the love of freedom which } 


are blended together in the hearts of its people. 

It is well, then, for Italy and her princes that they should 
meditate upon these things—well that they should study the 
examples of England and of Belgium—well, also, that they 
should take warning by that of Spain, for it is the high pr- 
vilege of Italy’s royal family to head a work of national regene- 
ration rarely, if ever, surpassed in the loftiness of its aim—a 
work which fixes on the members of that family, and on thei 
country, the eyes of all men; of enemies gloating over every 
defect and error, of friends rejoicing in every progress made, and 
in every virtue called into life and action. Those, then, to whom 
so glorious a mission has been given should ever bear in mind 
how much their personal influence and example can do in its 
fulfilment; how much they can help forward, even by their 
daily life and conduct, that great cause of which they are the 
acknowledged chiefs. Influenced by such truths, may all the 
membeis of the House of Savoy seek faithfully to fulfil even the 
least of the many duties, private as well as public, which belong 
to their high station; thus shall they win ever more and more 
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the love and esteem of their country, in whose triumph ‘their 
honesty and courage has had so large ashare. So shall Italy’s 


‘new-born freedom be consolidated and secured, its roots strike 


deep into her soil, its blessings spread to every class of her gifted, 
but hitherto misgoverned and neglected people ; so shall ‘the 
structure of her laws and liberties bind in ever close union the 


nation’s freedom and the sovereign’s rights, establish order and 


liberty in the place of mingled despotism and anarchy, thereby 
bearing rich fruit to those of our own day, and in its onward 
progress and development richer still to generations yet unborn. 


Art. I1.—Tue Papat Drama. 


The Papal Drama. A Historical Essay. By Tuomas H. 
GiLL. London: Longmans. 1866. 


LF we are to accept as a plain unvarnished tale the account 
which the author. of this volume gives us of his mental con- 
dition, Mr. Gill must be a supremely happy man. In ‘his case 
clearly there is no need to obey the precept of Solon, and await 
the end, lest possibly some unforeseen chance should break the 
smooth current of his felicity. His life is pervaded by a stream 
of gladness which lapse of time can only render more deep and 
full; and the satisfaction which he feels is naturally heightened 
by the remembrance that this fountain of delight has its source 
in the special favour of God towards himself and all who agree 
with him. This exquisite and never-failing enjoyment he de- 
rives from a contemplation of the follies, vices, and crimes of 
others, and from the joyful assurance that they will go on from 
bad to worse until they end in irretrievable ruin. The Popes 
and their followers stand to him in place of the wine-drenched 
slaves from whose unseemly gestures the young Spartans were 
supposed to draw a wholesome lesson. With him the Papacy 
and the society of which it is an institution is not a thing for 
which some indulgence may be felt on the score of its more be- 
neficent working in times past, or for which we may entertain 
some faint hope of improvement in time to come. It is simply 
a vile idol, to be flouted and jeered at, and precious only as fur- 
nishing opportunities for slandering and befouling those who 
deny that it isan idol at all. Far from thinking that the God 
who sends his rain and sunshine on the just and on the unjust 
may have some fatherly and merciful purpose even for con- 
Z2 
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scientious papists, Mr. Gill sees in them mere brands for the 
burning, and impatiently awaits the time when all shall be safely 
lodged in the lake of fire. Meanwhile, he has an earnest of this 
future bliss in the thought of the shame and humiliation which 
has now fallen to the lot of all ultramontane theologians. On 
the present perils of the Pope “intense Protestants fix that rapt, 
earnest, expectant and rejoicing gaze which every trouble of the 
papacy has won from them. .... . And they make this peril 

eartily welcome ; they expend upon it their whole capacity of 
hope and joy; they enjoy it in every way as a great historical 
vista, as a sublime spiritual conjuncture, as an awful judgment 
of God, as an exact and solemn retribution, and as a hastening 
of the second advent of the Heavenly King to set all things 
right” (p. 395). If vehement papists take a pleasure in the 
encyclical letter of December, 1864, their enjoyment “is far 
transcended by the delight taken by earnest Protestants in this 
enormous blunder on the part of the papal Antichrist” (p. 396). 
In 1850 England “was chafing beneath the Papal aggression: 
since 1860 she has been enjoying the papal peril. Three cen- 
turies ago she chose the better part, and is now reaping the full 
reward. Unendangered by the peril, unentangled in the em- 
barrassments, undisturbed by the convulsions of the popedom, 
she can look on and rejoice.” 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus zquora ventis, 
E terri magnum alterius spectare laborem. 


It is otherwise for the “ hapless pontiff,” who, “ turning in sorrow 
and despair from the troubled visage of Austria and from the 
dark and doubtful countenance of France, can read no consola- 
tion in the calm and majestic gladness which illumines the face 
of Protestant England” (452). 

Mr. Gill means really his own face and the faces of those who 
are ready to uphold his dogmas or his fancies. For these he 
supposes that the world was created, and their triumph is to be 
the consummation of the great plan of the universe. The work 
of the Almighty God is not to be, as Origen maintained, the 
healing of every creature, but the final overthrowing of those 
who have not rejected one set of arbitrary propositions only to 
adopt another set of not less arbitrary assumptions. The papal 
power is clearly a mere name for the aggregate number of indi- 
vidual men who have upheld that power, just as nature is a mere 
name or label by which we denote the facts and the phenomena 
of the material universe, and as humanity is merely a word de- 
signating all the men and women who have ever lived or shall 
live hereafter. Apart, therefore, from the men who have upheld 
what we call an evil power, the evil power itself can be nothing ; 
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and hence the exultation which Mr. Gill feels at the anticipated 
fall of the papacy must resolve itself into gladness at the moral 
and spiritual ruin of the individuals who have supported that in- 
stitution. In Mr. Gill’s idea of the divine government, the sub- 
jugation of every rebellious will is as nothing, while the overthrow 
of an armed and organized opposition is everything. Long ago, 
one whom Christians generally profess to reverence declared 
that charity rejoices not in iniquity, but in the truth; that it 
hopes all things, and endures all things ; but Mr. Gill cannot suffer 
this papal drama to unfold its last scene and read its last lesson. 
His eyes are open only to its impending catastrophe, and to him 
its anticipated fall “yields a delight fitly felt and divinely in- 
spired,” and enables him to discover in the somewhat dull and 
prosaic verses of Dr. Watts the sublimest flights of Christian 
poetry. The great glory of England is its Protestant literature ; 
and the culminating point of this literature is to be found in the 
immortal hymns of that stanch Protestant. True, there still re- 
main Spenser and Milton, and these must not be forgotten; but 
the latter is memorable chiefly for the vehement prayer that 
God may avenge the slaughter of his saints in Piedmont, and the 
former for the unsparing severity with which he describes the 
stripping of Duessa. 
“So as she bade, that witch they disarrayed, 
And robbed of royal ornaments and purple pall, 
And ornaments that richly were displayed ; 
Ne sparéd they to strip her naked all.” 


But the “ethical sublimity” of Spenser, and the divine majesty 
of Milton, are as nothing to the transcendant genius of the 
hymn-writer who “does his best to make us good patriots and 
good Protestants,” by bidding each of us remember 

“Tis to thy sovereign grace I owe 
That I was born on British ground, 
Where streams of heavenly mercy flow, 
And words of sweet salvation sound.” 
Carnal eyes may see in these verses little more than the 
doggrel lines of a poor and shallow rhymester; but the keen 
discoverers of spiritual things experience a joy denied to less 
enlightened understandings, as they fasten their minds on that 
Inner sense which is hidden from unregenerate hearts : 
“The cup of wrath is ready mixt, 
And she must drink the dregs ; 
Strong is the Lord, her sovereign Judge, 
And will fulfil the plagues” (p. 474). 


Mr. Gill’s self-assurance may, for aught we know, be im- 
perturbable; but if it be not so, it is perhaps a pity to break in 
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upon.a repose so serene and satisfying. It is hard and unfeeling 
to.remind him that men may be charged with faults by accusers 
who are guilty of the same or of worse iniquities themselves, 
It may be a most mistaken impartiality which says that no 
good can be attained by imputing even to our enemies opinions 
which they do not entertain, and motives by which they are not 
actuated. But however much we may wish to spare the feelings 
of Mr. Gill, we owe a duty to others; and in their interests, as in 
the interests of freedom and truth, we are bound to show that 
an accusation is not rebutted, or even put out of sight, by 
proving that our adversary is guilty of more heinous enormities. 

Yet perhaps we should not forget that intense Protestants, 
who “ are longing to behold the stripping of Duessa” (p. 464), 
may live in an atmosphere too exalted and serene to be dis- 
turbed. by grave expostulations on the duty of truthfulness. To 
think that even Duessa should not be painted as more loathly 
than she really is, may, after all, be proof only of an unconverted 
mind ; and the zeal which animates them in the Lord’s battle 
may justify more than a little ignorance and misrepresentation. 
After all, it may be the right method to take two conflicting 
systems, both of which appear to ordinary men to have their 
good and their bad points, and to uphold the one as altogether 
beneficent and wholesome, while the other is stigmatized as 
utterly malignant and corrupting. But whether the method be 
right or wrong, thus only, it seems, can we find the key-note 
to the fierce pean which Mr. Gill raises for the delectation 
of Protestant Christendom. “Every distinctive dogma and or- 
dinance of the Roman Church robs God of his glory to clothe 
herself therewith, involves the usurpation of a divine preroga- 
tive for a worldly end.” The dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, being one of these characteristic doctrines, must 
necessarily rob God of his glory; but it is not enough to say 
that it does so as forming part of a system which shares with 
other objects the faith and trust which should be reposed in 
God only. Earnest Protestants need something more pungent 
than this poor and rational view of the matter. 

“* Our Lady’ had been for ages the goddess of the Roman Church; 
but her divinity had not become yet formally and infallibly recog- 
nised. Mariolatry had been a commended practice, but had not yet 
risen to the rank of an essential dogma bounden upon all believers. 
Famous doctors of the Church had disputed its right to this rank 
against other doctors who maintained the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin, her freedom from all human spot and stain, and her 
consequent participation in the divine nature” (p. 383.) 


If we are here tempted ask for Mr. Gill’s definition of divinity, 
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it is doubtless only because we have not reached that exalted 
height where all definitions become superfluous; but in our 
lower atmosphere his words certainly seem to mean that in the 
Romish Church the Virgin Mary is now dogmatically regarded 
as God, or in other words, that the Trinity has become a 
Quaternity. In one sense Mr. Gill is more humble than we 
had taken him or intense Protestants generally to be. We 
know of course that he does not profess to be “free from all 
human spot and stain ;” but we should not have supposed that 
he would disclaim “all participation in the divine nature.” To 
the old Roman poet even the breath of our physical life was 
a particle of divine air; and we had thought that Christian 
opinion in any phase regarded union with God and life in God, 
and consequently a “ participation in the divine nature,” as the 
gift bestowed on all true believers. Doubtless Mr. Gill shares this 
conviction, and his words must therefore mean that the Virgin, as 
being free from all human spot and stain, not merely participates 
in the Divine nature, but is herself actually God. But then it 
would follow that all, whether Catholics or Protestants, who are 
admitted to the beatific vision, become thereby God, because 
they are “freed from human spot and: stain:” and this again 
cannot be the meaning of his words. 

The plain fact is that Mr. Gill does not know what he is 
talking about. If Dr. Macneil or Dean Close choose to garnish 
a platform harangue with notions gathered at random from the 
most ignorant or the most perverted members of the Roman 
church, it would, perhaps, be unfair to criticise their sentences 
too rigorously. But the historian who professes to describe the 
exact working of Catholic theology is bound to form a clear idea 
of the main propositions contained in that theology, before he 
presumes to set down a word in writing. Of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception Mr. Gill has no better notion than a 
man would have of the theory of Galileo, if he regarded him as 
a strenuous upholder of the Ptolemaic astronomy. We are not now 
concerned with the foundation on which the doctrine ultimately 
rests, because that foundation is fully accepted by Mr. Gill; and 
all that we have to do is to show that the dogma, good or bad, 
false or true, is not what he takes it to be. We may cite the 
account given of it by Dr. Newman, who, naturally enough, 
cannot see how any one who admits the “supernatural endow- 
ments of our first parents, has fair reason for doubting our (the 
Catholic) doctrine about the Blessed Virgin.” 

“Tt has,” Dr. Newman adds, “no reference whatever to her 
parents, but simply to her own person ; it does but affirm that, 
together with the nature which she inherited from her parents— 
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that is, her own nature—she had a superadded fulness of grace, 
and that from the first moment of her existence.”* 

Doubtless it i3 also affirmed that Mary was conceived with- 
out original sin; but this is only a statement of the former 
proposition in other terms. 

“ Protestants hold that original sin is a disease, a radical change of 
nature, an active poison internally corrupting the soul, infecting its 
primary elements and disorganizing it By original’ sin, we 
mean something negative—viz., this only, the deprivation of that 
supernatural unmerited grace which Adam and Eve had on their 
creation—deprivation and the consequences of deprivation. Mary 
could not merit, any more than they, the restoration of that grace; 
but it was restored to her by God’s free bounty from the very first 
moment of her existence, and thereby, in fact, she never came under 
the original curse, which consisted in the loss of it.”’t 

It is, of course, quite clear that either there is such a curse or 
there is not, and that if there be, Mary was either freed from it, 
or she was not; but it is simply absurd to deny that if she was 
freed from it, she was merely restored to the supposed condition 
of Adam and Eve on their creation. That their transgression in- 
volved the loss of spiritual life, Mr. Gill will not deny ; and the 
loss of this life was clearly the loss of something supernatural. 
If he thinks it worth while to raise a storm for such a fancy as 
this, he is free to doso; but he is fighting with weapons which 
will only wound himself, so long as he admits as a historical fact 
that great aboriginal catastrophe on which Catholic and Protestant 
theology alike is based ; but this is a point on which, as we shall 
see presently, he will allow neither doubt nor discussion. 

It is not surprising that one who thus misrepresents or fails to 
apprehend a doctrine should possess in a high degree the gift of 
misrepresenting or slandering men. All that is healthy in 
English thought and feeling has acknowledged the thorough sin- 
cerity of Dr. Newman’s ‘Apologia pro Vita Sua’ as a history of 
his religious opinions. All fair and liberal-minded men have 
admitted that from the first he was seeking to arrive at truth, 
and that in the great leader of the Oxford movement we have a 
mind, working perhaps in a wrong direction, and starting from 
_ false or imaginary premisses, but applying all its powers to ascer- 

tain correctly whither those premisses led it : and, right or wrong, 
Dr. Newman’s premisses are those also of Mr. Gill. But the 
Protestant historian of the Papal Drama, supremely regardless of 
these somewhat serious points of resemblance, takes the measure 
of a greater and better man than himself, and thus dismisses 
him and his work :— 





* “ Letter to Dr. Pusey on his recent Hirenicon.” 1866. 
+ Letter, p 51. 
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“In our day a bold attempt has been made to turn away this 
steadfast Protestant current of the national thought and feeling. A 
band of Anglican sacerdotalists wndertook to seduce the soul and to 
debauch the language of England, to unteach her heart its old love and 
her tongue its ancient service; to make England ashamed of her 
dearest traditions, her greatest achievements, her most wonderful 
deliverances, her most precious blessings, and her most glorious sons, 

and to pervert her noble tongue, that great anti-papal 
weapon, that chief instrument of unfettered thought, political liberty, 
and spiritual truth,‘first into the satellite of sacerdotalism, and ulti- 
mately into the slave of Rome’’ (p. 417.) 


In reply to this farrago (we must be pardoned the words) of 
bombast and impudence, we have only to say that Mr. Gill takes 
in vain some names which mean either vastly more than he 
means by them, or else nothing. If his idea of liberty is the 
good old notion which asserted the right to think, speak, 
and act as we please ourselves, and to make every one else do 
the same, he should tell us so plainly ; but he has no business to 
talk about unfettered thought and political liberty, and thus to 
catch us in a trap by using the words with a reserved meaning 
of his own. There is something most unchristian (if Mr. Gill 
were likely to pay any heed to the word we should have said in- 
human) in the imputation of deliberate treachery, from the outset 
of their career, to Dr. Newman and all who have followed him. 
As a fact Dr. Newman’s search for religious truth, extending over 
nearly a quarter of a century, led him to the Church of Rome ; 
and his detractor instantly jumps to the conclusion that Dr. 
Newman knew from the first that it would so lead him, and that 
the somewhat savage anti-Roman denunciations in his Lectures 
on Romanism and Popular Protestantism were thus a mere blind 
to deceive people whom he purposed to hand over to the tender 
mercies of the Pope. Such conduct as this is a thousand-fold 
worse than that of Mr. Kingsley, who simply insinuated that in 
the later portion of his Anglican life Dr. Newman had set forth 
a theory justifying equivocation and falsehood. Mr. Gill’s charge 
makes him out a liar from the days of his youth onwards. 

When Hildebrand resolved to subject the secular to the sacer- 
dotal power, he used the weapons which he thought most likely 
to insure victory in that which he regarded as the cause of God. 
Mr. Gill likewise professes to be fighting the Lord’s battle, and 
we are thus led to infer that he looks on misrepresentation and 
calumny as Hildebrand looked on a celibate clergy. In either 
case a sacrifice was to be made. With Hildebrand it was a sacri- 
fice of human affection, which he renounced for himself and 
called on others to renounce likewise ; with Mr. Gill it is a sacri- 
fice of that natural impulse to truthfulness which doubtless was 
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in him exceptionally keen. Its original strength is attested by 
the very firmness with which he has grappled with and mastered 
it By both the sacrifice has been cheerfully made; and both 
have had their reward. Hildebrand became convinced that the 
clergy desired nothing better than to forego the dear delights of 
home and to move among their fellow-men as exiles from an- 
other world : and Mr. Gill has taught himself that the knowledge 
which now insures power to England, and the political liberty 
which she accords to all classes, are the direct gift of the men 
who adhere stanchly to Protestant dogmas, and who have achieved 
all their triumphs with the sole weapon of justifying faith. It 
is indeed a happy discovery, and we can only regret that our 
feeble powers of sight fail to discern the real meaning of facts 
which seem to point all the other way. Without going off to 
the general working of dogmatic Protestantism (and to this alone 
will he allow the name of Protestantism), we should have fan- 
cied, after reading this story of the papacy, that if the author 
were autocrat of Britain, our thought, far from being “ unfet- 
tered,” would be restrained with tolerably strong chains, and that 
our political liberties would now be much circumscribed and very 
curiously distributed. Nay, we seem to read passages which im- 
ply a deep regret at the course which political thought and legis- 
lation have taken in this country, and an eager desire that that 
course should, if it were possible, be retraced. 


“Towards the close of the last century that party which established 
the Protestant succession, and held down the Roman Catholics in the 
name of religious truth and political liberty, began to demand their 
emaneipation in the name of religious liberty . ... The advocates 
of emancipation included the chief statesmen and orators of the 
time ; but they found themselves no match for the anti-papal feeling 
of the country, represented by a thoroughly Protestant king. George 
III. partook in all its fulness the national abhorrence of Rome, and 
upheld his earnest convictions with the whole strength of his strong 
will . ... In the long fight over the Roman Catholic claims, the 
monarch and the nation often got the better of the enlightened states- 
men: Pitt and Fox were successively worsted. ... At last, in 1829, 
at the instance of its most conspicuous opponents, emancipation was 
wrung from reluctant Britain amidst predictions of Roman Catholic 
ingratitude and papal encroachments, which have been very exactly: 
and abundantly fulfilled. The Emancipation Bill, rightly and trium- 
phantly defended on the grounds of religious liberty and political 
expediency, was most. wrongly and ignorantly supported. on the ground 
of the amended character of the papacy. As prophets, its advocates 
_ have signally failed. The philosophers and statesmen were wrong: 
the national instinct was right’ (p. 447). 


Mr. Gill’s system, it will be seen, stands in no need of the 
proofs furnished by self-consistency. The palladium of England 
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is her Protestantism : it is this alone which has made her great, 
and the acceptance of the dogmatic propositions which make up 
the genuine Protestant creed have enabled her to apply steam to 
locomotion, and electricity for the interchange of thought. Any- 
thing therefore which tends to weaken or destroy that Protes- 
tantism, must be spiritually false, politically inexpedient, and even 
physically wrong. If there is any truth in the major premiss, it 
is impossible to resist or to modify the conclusion. But accord- 
ing to Mr. Gill, Catholic emancipation and the State subsidy 
granted to Maynooth have weakened Protestantism, although 
happily it has still some vigour left in it; and therefore these 
measures, although triumphantly carried, could not possibly be 
“rightly defended on the grounds of religious liberty and political 
expediency.” If, like Mr. Lecky or the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. 
Gill professed himself an impartial judge, we might say that he 
was talking nonsense; as it is, we must take his words as auto- 
cratic utterances from that region where truths hidden from us 
are discerned spiritually. The anti-Papal instinct in Britain, we 
are told, is far more profound “than the insight of her deepest 
thinkers,” “more prophetic than the foresight of her greatest 
statesmen” (p. 448). This instinct-is either right or wrong, 
either to be obeyed or withstood ; but an instinct which is di- 
rectly in harmony with the work of God and the accomplishment 
of his will must be right and true, and therefore Catholic eman- 
cipation and the Maynooth grant are pieces of legislation which 
should be cancelled with the least possible delay. Re-establish- 
ing thus a system of protection for religion, we must in all 
consistency restore protection to corn, and when we have re- 
enacted the Navigation Laws, we shall have returned to a state 
of things which never was much to the liking of Richard Cobden, 
but. which would be not unwelcome to Philip II., to Calvin, 
and to Luther. It is perhaps useless to tell such men as the 
author of this book that these questions are for the great body of 
Englishmen unconnected with theological propositions, that for 
them it is simply a matter of justice or injustice between man and 
man, of moral right or moral wrong. If the advocates of political 
emancipation laid a stress on some supposed improvement in the 
character of the papacy, they may have been mistaken; but 
their wish to be accounted prophets was very subordinate to 
their desire for redressing iniquity which called itself by the 
high-sounding names of Protestant orthodoxy and religious zeal. 
But behind all this lies the question of fact, and it might be no 
difficult task to show that the error lies on the side of the 
Protestant partisans and not on that of our political reformers. 
For those who care to see the inconsistencies and absurdities 
of a creed which professes to be free when it is strictly tradi- 
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tional, the perusal of Mr. Gill’s Papal Drama may be instructive 
as well as entertaining. In itself the task is singularly irksome. 
Through nearly five hundred closely printed pages we have to follow 
the varying fortunes of the popes, with a feeling of irritation 
that a man who can write with terseness and vigour, and some- 
times with eloquence, and who has manifestly devoted to his sub- 
ject the labour of years, should not have striven more thoroughly, 
to arrive at the truth of facts, and to analyse first principles. As 
it is, we have a story which bristles with superlatives, and in 
which men mighty, magnificent, splendid, and illustrious pass 
across the scene like showers of falling leaves in autumn. ‘The 
author speaks not after a dispassionate purification of the in- 
tellect, but from a burning religious zealotry, to which carefully 
weighed judgments are a matter of indifference, and which does 
not greatly care that a proposition advanced in one sentence 
should be modified or contradicted in the next. His one object 
is to show throughout that the papacy is the worst of all bad 
things ; and this purpose is, he thinks, accomplished by con- 
trasting it, not with the history of Protestantism, but with a 
series of propositions which are supposed to make up the creed 
of Protestants, and which are of course declared to be, without 
exception, divine truths. The result may be edifying and 
pleasant to those who identify the cause of God and the true 
interests of mankind with the triumph of certain assumed theo- 
logical dogmas; but all who see through this flimsy device for 
diverting their thoughts from the facts as they really occurred, 
will set down the whole story as a piece of special pleading, 
which derives point from the suppression of all evidence un- 
favourable to the side espoused by the writer. Such readers will 
see at once that distinctions drawn in one page between the 
Church and the world, and again between the Church visible 
and the Church invisible, are ignored in another, and that the 
hugest assumptions are at every juncture brought in to foreclose 
inconvenient discussion. Indeed Mr. Gill is scarcely wise in 
parading some of his worst assumptions in the brief preface and 
introduction which precede his long and wearisome Philippic 
against the vicegerents of St. Peter. 

“ Disbelievers in the divine origin and the divine authority of the 
Christian religion may regard the papacy with feelings of mingled 
complacency and dislike as an institution serviceable and beneficent 
in ages past, though worn out and pernicious now. But every earnest 
believer in Christianity as the full and final revelation of God, must 
look upon the Popedom either as the perfection, or as the nethermost 
degradation thereof.” 

Really, it is by no means easy to see the sense or cogency of 
assertions which bear with equal hardness on the Dean of St. 
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Paul’s and on Dr. Newman. The former has told the greater 
part of the tale which forms the subject of Mr. Gill’s volume 
with a largeness of liberality and a generous appreciation of all 
good qualities on every side, which do him infinite honour and 
impart to a work of thorough historical accuracy an exquisite 
and abiding charm. Of Dr. Milman’s volumes Mr. Gill takes 
not the slightest notice; but if he has read them, he cannot fail 
to know that the Dean’s opinion of the papacy is precisely that 
which he here attributes to “ disbelievers in the divine origin and 
the divine authority of Christianity.” On the other hand, Dr. 
Newman, who certainly calls himself a believer in Christianity 
“as the full and final revelation of God,” would scarcely regard 
as the perfection of that religion an institution which is not 
generally treated as a mere synonym for the Catholic Church. 
After all, it is but confusion of thought betraying itself in con- 
fused expressions; and the same mistiness pervades the book. 
Doubtless Mr. Gill remembers that the kingdom which is not of 
this world was never to fail, and indeed that it was not and could 
not be subject to any earthly vicissitudes ; but in his pages it is a 
sort of Protean creature which exhibits at different times the 
most opposite characteristics. In the Apostolic age it afforded 
a full expression and satisfaction “for every lofty longing and 
noble faculty of the soul.” But before the time came when the 
empire held out its hand to “the Church, the kingdom not of 
this world was losing power ;” and later still, “the Christian 
Church became a kingdom of this world,” thus leaving on the 
earth no kingdom which was not of this world and falsifying a 
promise which Mr. Gill must surely regard as irrevocable and 
unfailing. 

The episcopacy of St. Peter is, of course, the first in “the long 
array of fictions and assumptions which the Church of Rome has 
drawn around her.” We have no wish to dispute the statement ; 
but we must claim the right of placing equally in the class of fic- 
tions and assumptions the idea that the apostle of the circumcision 
was the champion of Christian liberty at the Council of Jeru- 
salem, or that he wrote the second of the two episties which bear 
his name. The territorial donation of Constantine is treated 
with a contempt which, although expressed in needlessly big 
words, is certainly deserved. It is an “audacious fabrication, a 
forgery, a monstrous wrong, by which Sylvester and Constantine 
both suffer utter disfigurement ;” but Mr. Gill forgets or does not 
care to mention that there was a donation which was neither 
imaginary nor barren of results. The false gift is something 
very different from the real grant of the emperor. 

“That with which Constantine actually did invest the Church, the 
right of holding landed property, and receiving it by bequest, was far 
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more valuable to the Christian hierarchy, and not least to the Bishop 
of Rome, than a primitive and prodigal endowment which would at 
once have plunged them in civil affairs ; and before they had attained 
their strength, made them objects of jealousy or rapacity to the tem- 
poral sovereign. Had it been possible, a precipitate seizure, .or a 
hasty acceptance of large territorial possessions, would have been-fatal 
to the dominion of the Church. It was the slow and imperceptible 
accumulation of wealth, the‘unmarked ascent to power and sovereignty, 
which enabled the papacy to endure for centuries.” 


Nothing could show more clearly than these judicious words 
of Dr.-Milman* the rashness of Mr. Gill’s assertion that “the 
papacy built its spiritual dominion upon a fable, and its worldly 
dominion upon a forgery.” We may safely say that neither 
spiritual nor temporal empire was ever raised on any such foun- 
dation ; and Mr. Gill forgets, while so speaking, that a forgery 
which was not made until nearly four centuries had passed away 
from the time of Constantine, could not possibly affect the rela- 
tions of that emperor with Pope Sylvester. The spiritual power 
of the Roman bishops sprang from causes sufficiently potent 
and by no means obscure ; their temporal greatness was thrust 
on them by circumstances of which they did not always avail 
themselves to the utmost ; and the idea of ascribing it to a false 
origin did not enter into men’s minds until their ecclesiastical 
and secular powers had been consolidated into a coherent fabric. 

With the personages of his Drama, Mr. Gill deals in a 
summary fashion. All for whom he hasasuperlative admiration 
or a superlative hatred are memorable and mighty men, and 
every one has their names and their actions at his fingers’ end ; 
those who do not appear in this catalogue are “forgotten” and 
“ consigned to oblivion.” In the seventh century “ not a single 
pontiff occupies the human memory,” although immediately 
afterwards we are told that Pope Honorius has a singular repu- 
tation as having been reckoned a heretic by the sixth general 
council of the Church. True, he adds that the pope is not thus 
rendered interesting to posterity : but there is a wide difference 
between being uninteresting and being forgotten. The fame of 
Thomas of Canterbury saves him from the Lethe into which Mr. 
Gill plunges other actors of no little prominence in their day ; 
but his notoriety is balanced by the assertion that Becket was 
emphatically a traitor. The charge is simply unjust, unless the 
word is to be taken in a meaning which neither ecclesiastics nor 
laymen of the age of Henry II. would have assigned to it. Here, 
again, we have an epithet with which Thomas was branded by 
a later king taken as conclusive evidence that the charge so 





* “History of Latin Christianity,” book i. ch. ii. 
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brought against him had been substantiated during his life-time 
or soon after his death. But, in truth, for clearness of thought 
and accuracy of expression we may search these pages in vain. 
Between such men as Arnold of Brescia and Abelard, between 
Savonarola and Luther, there is a transparent distinction. It is 
one thing to attack the corrupt working of an institution or a 
society, and another to reject the dogmas on which that society 
has been founded. Abelard raised no protest against ecclesiastical 
abuses, but his philosophy pointed to conclusions which, if 
accepted, must overturn the whole fabric of traditional theology. 
Arnold of Brescia was guiltless even of the mild vagaries of 
Berengar, but with all his might he denounced a state of things 
which brought disgrace on Christianity of whatever kind. Mr. 
Gill therefore only betrays again his confusion of thought when 
he tells us that, “in that great Italian patriot and reformer 
Bernard assailed a dire heresiarch.” If the title be rightly his, 
Dominic and Francis must share it with him. 

But after all, the papacy must be judged by what it has done 
for mankind ; and Mr. Gill rightly urges that if, as he believes, it 
has repressed thought, fostered ignorance, multiplied and 
strengthened superstitions, and striven to the utmost of its power 
to crush those who chafed beneath the yoke, it must be utterly 
condemned. We have no wish to weaken the force of his indict- 
ment, or to abate the severity of his censure ; if we find fault with 
him here, it is not for what he has brought forward but for what 
he has sedulously and systematically kept out of sight. The 
extirpation of the Albigenses rouses his indignation as “ the 
prostration of free thought throughout Christendom.” The papal 
encyclical of December, 1864, incurs his vehement reprobation 
chiefly because it disowns and contemns “ toleration and liberty, 
freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of worship ; 
the rights of sovereigns, the rights of peoples, and the rights of 
conscience ; the recognised principles of civil law, and the esta- 
blished practice of political government” (p. 396). The system, 
therefore, of which this besotted folly is the result, has in his 
judgment reached the lowest imaginable depths of corruption ; 
and inasmuch as the Reformation was a protest against this 
system, as it asserted the right of private judgment and professed 
to encourage learning and critical inquiry, it follows not only that 
Protestantism is the highest form of Christianity, but that to it 
we are to trace all the greatness of the nations which call them- 
selves Protestant. That Roman dogmas are mere devices of a 
knavish priesthood, instruments for upholding and extending 
their empire over the minds of men, we are very plainly and 
repeatedly told; and we are left to conclude that freedom 
and a perfect toleration of theological differences form the 
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unvarying characteristics of Protestant Christianity. Far from 
breathing a hint that Protestant theology can be as tyrannical 
and repressive, and its professors as narrow-minded and _perse- 
cuting, as any to be found in the Church of Rome, Mr. Gill 
takes delight in claiming for dogmatic Protestantism all the fruits 
of that inductive philosophy of which Bacon was the great pioneer. 

But, in truth, the plea thus set up for Protestantism as main- 
taining the right and duty of unfettered inquiry is a flimsy and 
shallow pretence. Doubtless the freedom is unlimited so long 
as the mind of the inquirer tends only towards Mr. Gill’s con- 
clusions ; and the assertion of this liberty must be interpreted 
with a reservation which converts it into a dismal and ghastly 
mockery. The so-called Renaissance of letters fostered the Re- 
formation (he forgets tosay that it was especially a pope who fos- 
tered the Renaissance ) ; and henceforth “the relations between 
classical lore and the Christian faith have been very remarkable 
and very noble” (p. 174.) These noble relations are to be found in 
the fact, that “either wittingly or unwittingly these two powers 
have ever been allies and helpers of each other.” If the aid has 
been unconsciously given, it is not easy to discern anything very 
remarkable or noble in the matter ; but it is simply untrue to say 
that classical learning has ever since the Reformation “ continued 
in close alliance with Christian truth, and an object of just sus- 
picion and well-grounded enmity to Romish falsehood.” The 
real fact is, that Catholics and Protestants alike have dallied with 
it and encouraged it, so long as it appeared likely to serve their 
ends: they have stigmatized it as gross, carnal, heathenish, and 
diabolical, whenever it ran counter to any propositions of their 
traditional creed. The fallacy is transparent; yet without a 
doubt the class of readers for whom this book is written will not 
only not see it, but will be more than ever convinced that dog- 
matic Protestantism is the true foster-mother of all genuine 
learning and science. For all others Mr. Gill has Mr. Kingsley’s 
short and trenchant reply, “ that the Church of England encou- 
rages unfettered thought within the limits of orthodoxy.” To be 
sure, these limits are soon overpassed by any one who conscien- 
tiously compares the idea of the Hesiodic ages with the myth of 
Prometheus. The two notions embodied in these legends pre- 
sent to us alternatives, of which one or other must be a historical 
fact. Either the history of man began with a golden age, as in 
the paradise of Adam and Eve, or from a state of utter infancy 
mankind has groped its way slowly and painfully to something 
higher and better. If we are to accept the latter as the true 
account, no room is left for “that great aboriginal catastrophe” 
on which Catholic theology and Protestant belief alike are 
founded, and on which they wholly depend. If Mr. Gill here 
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interposes a solemn warning, that by thus gag the prin- 
ciples from which Luther worked we are, like the Popes of all 
ages, resisting a divine truth and fighting against God, we have 
only to ask why this should be so, Unless the matter is as self- 
evident as the postulates of Euclid, we have surely as much right 
to inquire whether man came into being with the full perfection 
of his faculties, or whether a long series of gencrations passed 
away before men attained to articulate speech, to a consciousness 
of their own personal life, to any idea of their relations to each 
other and to God. But the matter is not self-evident. On the 
one side, we have a mere assertion, which serves as the ground- 
work for the most gloomy and crushing religious systems ; on the 
other, we have all the evidence of history, language, and science, 
pointing to a gradual growth, and excluding utterly the idea of a 
primeval degradation. History tells us nothing of this decline 
from a high estate, but it tells us much of a slow development 
of social relationships, of thought, and of law. In language the 
words which we now use to express the highest intellectual con- 
ceptions resolve themselves into names for sensible phenomena, 
and prove incontestably that all these intellectual ideas (which 
include the existence of God and the recognition of any human 
duty) are of indefinitely late growth, and that they belong, in 
short, to the domain of modern history.* When to this positive 
evidence, which is yearly increasing in amount and strength, we 
add the negative proof in favour of this gradual advance—when 
we remember that the idea of a fall is bound up with a mass of 
notions which have acted like a blight on the human mind and 
turned the earth into a hell, we have at Jeast established a prima 
facie case for a rigid scrutiny of the traditional dogma ; and the 
Protestant who resists this scrutiny is really fighting on the same 
side with the papist whom he detests. 

Doubtless in the interests of his dogmatic creed he chooses his 
side from a true instinct. The catastrophe of Adam is a question 
of fact, and if the fact be disproved, the whole fabric of popular 
Christianity crumbles away ; for with the story of this disaster is 
linked the idea of an angry God, of an ubiquitous devil, of inhe- 
rited guilt, and an endless hell ; and to the dogmatist on either 
side life without these notions is not worth the having. Nor can 
it be said that one side is more opposed than the other to those 
who deny these doctrines as false, and reject them as demora- 
lizing. In regarding the Reformation as a movement favourable 
to such free inquiry, Mr. Gill stands almost alone. Nations 
calling themselves Protestant have certainly done great things ; 
but the consistent and earnest adherents of Protestant dogmatic 
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systems have not commonly been among the men who aided in 
achieving that greatness, while they have very generally de- 
nounced those. physical researches and that inductive method by 
which the great results of modern discovery have been obtained. 
We cannot refrain from quoting some sensible words from a book 
which may be honestly recommended as furnishing abundant 
material for thought, and which certainly cannot be charged with 
any excessive scepticism :— 


“The first task of the reformers, when they became strong and 
united enough, was to frame a set of doctrines, a belief in which was 
made imperative upon all who belonged to their communion. The 
uniformity of the reformed confessions is indeed remarkable; but then 
it is a proof that the Reformation was not, in the strict sense of the 
term, an intellectual movement. Between the Catholic creed and that 
professed by the leading reformers there was little substantial diffe- 
rence. Both churches held the same doctrines in the main; the 
difference between them lay in the mode by which those doctrines 
were arrived at, and the manner in which they were inculcated upon 
the people The intellect has as little to do with Protestant as 
with Catholic dogmas. In fact the Catholic Church assumes a latitude 
in its interpretation of Scripture which, under certain circumstances, 
might encourage and protect free inquiry. Substitute science for 
tradition, and dogmas drawn from Scripture might be modified from 
time to time, in accordance with the progress of knowledge. But the 
Protestant theory admits of no relaxation.” * 


As being thus stringent and arbitrary, this theory has been 
even more mischievous than the dogmatic theology of the Ca- 
tholic Church. It has upheld before men more unworthy con- 
ceptions of God, more revolting ideas of future retribution; it 
has more persistently repressed the growth of natural human 
instincts, and has thrown a dark veil over all that is cheerful in 
life. It has despised art and rejected science, while it has driven 
into madness and despair those who have received its dogmas in 
all their horrible significance. Nor has this odious system lacked 
its hierophants. The teachers of a so-called reformed faith have 
‘traded on the terrors and blind superstitions of their countrymen 
as effectually as any Spanish priests furthered their own ends by 
frightening the subjects of Philip II. We have already wasted 
too many words on the special pleading which disfigures Mr. 
Gill’s volumes ; but although almost every page betrays the same 
prejudices and exhibits the same fallacies and assumptions in a 
less glaring form, we should be scarcely justified in passing over 





* “Select Biography.” By James Murray. London: Hotten. If volumes 
«written in this judicious and candid spirit can find a circulation among the 
ordinary readers for whom they are written, we shall regard the fact as an 
encouraging sign of better things in time to come. 
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without comment the astounding misrepresentations which are 
crowded into the following sentences :— 

“ There is not a single practice of hers (the Roman Church), how- 

_ever apparently unworldly and self-denying, which has not a worldly 
end and object, the exaltation of her priesthood or the augmentation 
of her revenues. There is not a single distinctive doctrine of hers, 
however seemingly sublime and concerned about the things of the 
other world, which does not minister to her gain and greatness in this 
world ; while there is not a single truth of Christianity, as originally 
set forth and.as reproduced at the Reformation, which has not for its 
only end and object the highest good of man and glory of God. The 
nature and work of the Triune God, the eternal purpose of the Father 
for the redemption of mankind, the incarnation and vicarious sacrifice 
of the Son; His everlasting priesthood and prevailing mediation, His 
future return and visible kingdom, the quickening power and indwell- 
ing presence of the Holy Spirit in the souls of men, human depravity 
and spiritual renewal, justifying faith and imputed righteousness, free 
forgiveness and final perseverance, are truths which have no tendency 
to aggrandize a hierarchy or enrich a corporation, but which only 
serve to make men godly and God glorious” (p. 188). 

There is something amusing in the coolness with which the 
professed end of dogmatic systems is here set forth as represent- 
ing the results really produced by them. Jt is as easy to assert 
the Ptolemaic as the Copernican scheme of the universe; the 
whole matter turns on the evidence which is to establish the 
truth of either. But it is no part of Mr. Gill’s purpose to bring 
before us the actual creed of Luther or Calvin, or its practical 
working in their own or in other countries. The mere assertion 
of the right of private judgment has done good, even though it 
has been virtually nullified by a system as despotic as that which 
it supplanted; but here the benefit of the reformed theology, 
regarded as a coherent body of dogmas, comes to an end, In 
every other respect its effect has been to fetter and cramp the 
intellect, and either to inspire a blind and presumptuous confi- 
dence or to drive devotees into frenzy and desperation. The 
basis of Catholic theology is the new birth in baptism ; the basis 
of that of Luther is the utter depravity of human nature, until 
that nature is changed by a sudden and conscious conversion. 
In either case the belief may be false ; but that of Luther is in- 
definitely the more mischievous and debasing of the two. Any- 
thing more demoralizing than the belief of Luther on the sub- 
ject of free-will it is impossible to conceive. “The human will,” 
he said, “is like a beast of burden. If God mounts it; it wishes 
and goes as God wills; if Satan mounts it, it wishes and goes as 
Satan wills. Nor can it choose the rider which it would prefer, 
or betake itself to him, but it is the riders who contend for its 
possession.” Reason is shamelessly prostituted to affirm a positive 
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belief in the teeth of all evidence to the contrary. “This is the 
acme of faith, to believe that He is merciful who saves so few 
and condemns so many, that He is just who at his own pleasure 
made us necessarily doomed to damnation. . . . If by any effort 
of reason I could conceive how God could be merciful and just 
who shows so much anger and inequity, there would be no need 
of faith.” This language shows that on Luther there had fallen 
a double portion of the spirit of Fulgentius,* and it is language 
which would do credit to the worshippers of Kalee and Bhowanee. 
Well may Mr. Lecky remark that when we combine this teach- 
ing with the other doctrines of Luther and those who went with 
him, “the whole may be regarded as unequalled in the religious 
history of mankind ;”f and well may Mr. Gill throw a decent veil 
over the gulf which separates Luther from Zuingli, and reduce 
the differences between them to conflicting notions on the nature 
of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. Doubtless, behind this 
discreet reticence lurks an uneasy consciousness that Zuingli’s 
faith is utterly subversive of the traditional creed of Christen- 
dom, and that weapons not less fatal to it may be drawn from the 
philosophy of Erasmus. 

But we are concerned now not with the truth of these doc- 
trines but with their workings; and the history of whole nations 
attests the fact that most of them do not “serve to make men 
godly and God glorious,” while they have served and may serve 
“to aggrandize a hierarchy or enrich a corporation.” One and 
all, they are essentially opposed to that secularization of politics 
in which European society finds its highest and truest interest; / 
but apart from all secondary considerations, these dogmas have | 
for the most part produced as much superstition and misery as | 
ever the theology of Rome has inflicted upon mankind, and 
the Westminster Confession has been more crushing to the 
intellect than the Canons of the Council of Trent. In Scot- 
land these doctrines have been accepted with greater fervour 
and consistency than perhaps in any other country ; nor, while at 
the present time Bishop Wilberforce tells young men and women 
that in hell the lustful man is tormented by demons in the in- 
strument of his lust, and Dr. Pusey speaks of agonizing screams 
echoing along the lurid vaults of hell, can it be said that 
these notions were carried beyond their logical consequences. 
But the chief point is that the result was precisely that which 
Mr. Gill holds to be most abominable inthe papacy. The clergy 
traded on the follies and terrors of their people : 


“The preachers,” says Mr. Buckle (who never speaks without a 
superabundance of evidence cited in his notes) “ willingly fostered a 
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delusion by which they benefited. They told their hearers that what 
was spoken in the pulpit was binding upon all believers, and was to 
be regarded as immediately proceeding from the Deity. This propo- 
sition being established, other propositions naturally followed. The 
clergy believed that they alone were privy to the counsels of the 
Almighty, and that by virtue of this knowledge they could determine 
what any man’s future state would be.” 


The consequences may be imagined. The clergy worked 
miracles; but these miracles were repetitions of that which is 
said to have been wrought on Ananias and Sapphira, and brought 
about by the same creditable means ; and thus the wholesome 
conclusion was reached, 


“That it was dangerous to meddle with a minister or in any way to 
interfere with their conduct. ... The clergy, partly because they 
shared in the general delusion and partly because they derived benefit 
from it, did everything they could to increase the superstition of their 
countrymen, and to familiarize them with notions of the supernatural 
world, such as can only be paralleled in the monastic legends of the 
middle ages.” 

The result was a reign of terror which brought with it “that 
love of inflicting pain and that deiight’in horrible and revolting 
ideas which characterized the Scotch mind during the seventeenth 
century.” 


“To excite fear was the paramount object. °The clergy boasted that 
it was their special mission to thunder out the wrath and curses of 
the Lord. ... They delighted in telling their hearers that they 
would be roasted in great fires and hung up by their tongues... . 
The torture, besides being unceasing, was to become gradually worse. 
So refined was the cruelty that one hell was succeeded by another ; and 
lest the sufferer should grow callous, he was, after a time, moved on, 
that he might undergo fresh agonies in fresh places, provision being 
made that the torment should not pall on the sense, but should be 
varied in its character as well as eternal in its duration. All this was 
the work of the God of the Scotch clergy. It was not only his work: 
it was his joy and his pride. . . . No wonder that with these ideas 
before them their reason should often give way, and that a religious 
mania should set in under whose influence they, in blank despair, 
put an end to their lives.’’* 


It is needless to say more. The character which belonged to 
dogmatic Protestantism in the days of Luther and the Scotch 
Covenanting clergy is its character still. True, the virulence of 
its poison is abated by many conflicting influences; but these 
influences do not lessen its essentially malignant nature. They 
do but make professed believers lukewarm in their creed, and leave 
their practice inconsistent with their theory. Between this theory 
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or scheme of doctrine and that of the Roman Church there is 
not much room for choice. If we look to the improvement of 
men or the glorifying of God, they are failures alike ; and of 
both, as deadly enemies to inductive inquiry, and as crushing the 
mental activity which they profess to foster, all who without 
secondary aims seek only to learn the truth of facts are unspeak- 
ably weary. 


Art. III.—TxHomas Hospszs. 


The English Works of Thomas Hobbes. Collected and Edited 
by Sir W. MoLeswortTH, Bart. 11 vols. Also, Thomae 
Hobbes Opera Latina, by the same Editor. 5 vols, 
London, 1839-45. 


i traditional view of the philosopher of Malmesbury 
figures him as: sharp and contemptuous, self-confident and 
defiant—a man to be feared and disliked, as, at the best, an 
object of mere wonder. Men are impatient that he should come 
in with his uncomfortable doctrines between the hopeful visions 
of Bacon, and the mild, philanthropic sentiments of Locke. He 
is the man who stepped forward, at the grandest period of Eng- 
lish history, to blacken the character of the race, and give 
reasons for laying on with double weight the unjust fetters of 
the past. He is the foe of progress, of human nobleness and 
freedom. But, fortunately, he was discomfited and left behind.. 
In his despite, the age wrought out its convictions, and a flame 
was lit, no more to: be put out. There came to the rescue of 
liberty and sound morality, writers of all shades of political 
opinion—even supporters of the Stuarts—who repelled his calum- 
nies, who overturned his assumptions, who exposed the true 
character of the man, and who rested not for fifty years until 
they had destroyed his influence for ever. Meanwhile, the prac- 
tical question had been finally solved, and free Englishmen, 
when they did not execrate, could afford to smile at the shame- 
less eccentricities.of a thinker who had been infatuated enough 
to attempt to turn back the shadow upon the dial-plate of time. 

Something like this was the view of Hobbes that prevailed 
throughout the eighteenth century, except among men like 
Priestley, who were not content to take their idea.of the philo- 
sopher from the reports of his enemies. It was reserved for the 
present century to rehabilitate a lost reputation, and to question 
the justice of a popular verdict. James Mill was perhaps the 
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first to descry in the neglected and vilified thinker a correctness © 
and precision of political thought rarely equalled. In his “ Frag- 
ment on Mackintosh ” he boldly defended the unpopular name 
of Hobbes against a writer of reputation, who was transmitting 
the established prejudices, relieved only by a little formal praise. 
More, however, than by any published opinion he contrived, in 
stirring up his personal followers to the study of the original 
works, to give Hobbes a fresh chance of good fame. The fruit of 
these exertions is to be seen in the highly appreciative criticism 
of Hobbes scattered through the writings of Austin, Grote, and 
J. S. Mill; also, in another way, in the great undertaking of Sir 
W. Molesworth.* Once rendered accessible to all, Hobbes soon 
gained credit among dispassionate thinkers. Hamilton, for one, 
repeatedly bore testimony to his uncommon powers, and it is 
known that the late Professor Ferrier, impressed by the value 
of his works, and with a sense of the unfair and unworthy treat- 
ment they had received, had been engaged for a considerable 
time upon the study of them, when death came to put a prema- 
ture end to his own career. 

If Sir W. Molesworth had, according to his original intention, 
crowned his editorial labours by a comprehensive review of all 
these volumes, there would doubtless have been little left to add 
to his criticism. Since that, however, is a task that remains un- 
accomplished, there is room for much more than the following 
attempt, which, though far from exhaustive, yet professes to touch 
most of the many subjects that engaged the attention of Hobbes. 
Especial stress has been laid throughout upon the relation of 
Hobbes to the parties and events of his time, because it is be- 
lieved that only thus can the most special features of his thought 
cease finally to be regarded (very unprofitably) as matter only 
for indignation or amazement. Perhaps, without any direct 
indication, which would else have been necessary, it may in the 
course of the remarks sufficiently appear why it should have 
been advanced and earnest liberals, who first deemed it right, in 
this age, to restore and spread the fame of the dread absolutist of 
the seventeenth century. 


Thomas Hobbes was born at Malmesbury in the county of 
Wilts, onthe 5th of April (Good Friday), 1588. Rumour was 
busy at the time, heralding the approach of the great Spanish 
Armada, and all England quaked with terror. The mother of 
the future philosopher, yielding to the national panic, gave him 





* It was, we believe, Mr. Grote, whose name fitly stands on the dedication 
Page, that directly suggested to Molesworth the idea of collecting the whole 
works. 
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premature birth; in his own expressive words, brought forth 
“twins, himself and Fear,” the companion that never left him 
through life. At the age of four, his serious education began ; 
at six, he was learning Latin and Greek. Before he left school, 
he had translated the Medea of Euripides into Latin verse. 
Entering Magdalen Hall at Oxford in 1603, he studied the 
received Aristotelian, or rather scholastic, logic and philosophy, 
and became Bachelor of Arts in 1608. In a quietly sarcastic 
description of this system of education, written late in life, he 
tells how even then as a youth, he turned with a sense of relief 
from the wordy nothings he heard, to books and maps that told 
him something real. At the age of twenty, and equipped with 
all the learning of Oxford, he became half tutor, half companion 
to the son of Baron Hardwick, afterwards Earl of Devonshire. 
This was the beginning of his connexion with the Cavendish 
family, which lasted, with one short and another longer inter- 
ruption, until his death; the first period of it, till 1628, being, 
by his own account, the happiest time of his life. The young 
tutor taught his hardly younger pupil what he could, and, their 
studies over, they spent their leisure together. A genuine attach 
ment soon sprang up between them, whereupon they were sent 
abroad in 1610, to travel in France, Germany, and Italy. 

This, the first of Hobbes’s four journeys to the continent, left 
its mark, like all the others, upon his mental development. l- 
though there is no proper account of the incidents of it, one 
undoubted result of his introduction to the great world was the 
deepening of his dislike of scholasticism. Finding his uni- 
versity learning, which he had not himself rated high, decried on 
every hand by the most ardent spirits of the age, he felt that he 
must begin to learn anew. He returned home with this dismal 
consciousness, to give himself up to the thorough study of the 
Greek and Roman writers ; believing that thus he could best free 
himself from scholastic influences, and hoping to find in tne 
rich field of classical experience the positive instruction which 
his nature craved. In the poets and historians, in Thucydides 
most of all, he found what he sought; at the same. time, the 
ancient grammarians helped him in the acquisition of a style, clear 
and not florid. It is instructive to find Hobbes, whose style has 
been so much and yet never too much praised, thus early bent 
upon making words exactly correspond to thoughts, and quietly 
sharpening his tools for the work of the years tocome. Nor mean- 
while did he pass by the ancient philosophy, if, as must be sup- 
posed, it was in these his reading days that he gained the intimate 
knowledge of Aristotle of which his works bear well-marked traces. 

Many years of his early manhood were thus spent in silent 
preparation, of which there is no detailed record, and for which 
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there is little to show. But this is known, that his life did not 
lie altogether in the past. Being much about London with his 
friend, he was thrown into the society of the foremost thinkers 
of the time ; and not even his own total silence on the subject 
can destroy the significance of the fact that he stood in close 
relations with Bacon and Herbert of Cherbury, men whose in- 
fluence upon his eager intellect must have been more than 
merely general. Bacon is said to have given him some of his 
works to translate into Latin, and found no one so ready and 
able to enter into the spirit of his great plans. This is credible 
enough, however Hobbes may have come at the end of his life 
to deride experimentalism in the interests of his own assump- 
tions: the test of experience, as he himself understood it, he 
never did reject, nor did he ever waver in his desire for a strict 
scientific method. The same intensely practical view of the aim 
of all human inquiry, the same fierce contempt for the authority 
of the past, something of the same visions of intellectual progress 
in the future, appear in Hobbes as in Bacon; and they should 
outweigh any counter-inference from the fact of only a solitary 
mention of “ Lord Chancellor Bacon,” and of the merely acci- 
dental use of the watchword “ induction” in but one or two places 
throughout all Hobbes’s works. Eminent thinkers from Aristotle 
downwards have not been too careful to acknowledge their debts, 
and Hobbes gives Bacon at least as much justice as he himself 
gets from Locke. Between Herbert and Hobbes the chief bond 
must have been their interest in classical study, since they differed 
widely in political views, and the younger thinker was not the man 
to favour such freedom of @ priori assumption as was common 
with the author of the treatise “ De Veritate.” But Herbert's con- 
ception of the development of the Pagan religions may be 
thought to be reflected in the pages of his friend, and the bold 
criticism of the first of English deists doubtless helped to deter- 
mine Hobbes to that laxity of religious dogma which he partially 
confessed, and which he probably felt and would have confessed 
- more, if his political principles had not imposed upon him 
silence. 

Uneventfully the years passed over Hobbes’s head, until 1626, 
when his patron died ; and only two years later he had to mourn 
the death of the new earl, his own best friend. Not caring to 
remain in a house where all was changed, and in the hope 
to assuage his grief amid new scenes, he went as tutor with a son 
of Sir Gervase Clifton to Paris, and remained there for eighteen 
months. During this stay he took a new mental start, but the 
year 1628 is otherwise important as the date of his first literary 
appearance. His translation of Thucydides, which he now gave 
to the world at the ripe age of forty, was the firstfruits of his 
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long period of study, and is sufficient, though solitary evidence 
of the prominent place of political questions in his mind during 
his silent years. As Thucydides appeared to him best to-under- 
stand the function of the historian, in recording events for the in- 
struction of all time, he wished to set the mellow wisdom of the 
Greek before his countrymen at a critical moment in their 
history. While, in spite of. his own statements in old age, it 
must remain doubtful how far at this time he had descried the 
coming Revolution, it is matter of fact that he began to write for 
a political reason, and very probable that Thucydides had guided 
him already to some of his most characteristic views. The trans- 
lation, always direct and forcible, brings out well the mainlines 
of the narrative, and, whatever else, at least the impressiveness 
of the political lessons isnot weakened by the occasional critical 
inexactness. Another work, of a very different kind, published 
later, belongs to the same period of Hobbes’s life, closed in 1628. 
This is the latin poem “ De Mirabilibus Pecci,” describing in 
hexameter lines the wonders of the Peak. It displays conside- 
rable power of expression, but tells next to nothing of the man 
himself, when even a little would have been useful. 

With a matured and well-stored mind, and sure of himself, he 
was now, 1629, a second time in Paris. Hisacquired knowledge, 
his personal experiences, his imperfectly developed views, were 
there as the deposits of forty years, but not ordered and arranged 
to his own satisfaction, nor fit for being communicated to others. 
He had now to convert his knowledge into philosophy, and still 
he knew not how to proceed: when Euclid fell into his hands. 
As he read, he was amazed at the number of deductions that 
could be made from a few carefully defined principles ; and not 
less at the final certainty of them, when he called to mind how 
in philosophy there was a constant flux of opinion, and how the 
truth of to-day was contemned on the morrow. He thought too 
of the steadily onward progress of mathematical discovery, never 
doubling upon itself, ever bringing new profit to humanity, unlike 
the halting pace of philosophy, its windings that led to nothing, 
its utter fruitlessness ; and then he longed to philosophize so 
surely and so profitably. He began, therefore, and continued to 
the end, to work at mathematics ; ina one-sided fashion, indeed, 
as of a man under a powerful fascination, but also with the 
deeper purpose of apprehending the secret of the certainty of the 
science, that so he might arrive at equal certaiuty in other 
subjects more nearly concerning humanity than the properties of 
figures. The manner and fruits of his mathematical labours fall 
to be considered later, it being enough that he now be understood 
to be on a new line of pursuit. We may wonder, indeed, that he 
should first turn to Euclid at the age of forty, and may be in- 
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clined to take him altogether for a man of late growth and tardy 
development: for himself, he states the fact simply and without 
comment, as if he thought the forward step were taken early 
enough that led tosuch results beyond. Further than this intro- 
duction to mathematical study, nothing is related of the second 
residence abroad. 

He was recalled to England in 1631 to undertake the tuition 
of the young heir of his lamented friend. Seven years, at home 
and abroad, were spent in this duty, the pupil proving an apt 
scholar, and becoming the fast friend and protector of his tutor 
through life. They went to the continent in 1634, and travelled 
in France, Savoy, and Italy until 1637. This, the third, journey 
introduced Hobbes to a new circle, and brought him under new 
influences, The movement against the scholastic philosophy that 
had stirred his young mind to the depths and thrown him back 
upon the relics of the old classical period, that movement which, 
us felt in England, had quickened his thoughts during many 
years, had meanwhile been spreading on the continent, and was 
now in full course. It met the traveller everywhere; he left 
Paris where it ran strong, only to find it in Italy. If, as Sir W. 
Hamilton supposes, he owed a deep debt to Berigardus, the 
author of the once famous “Circuli Pisanorum ;” he would find 
him at Pisa professing Aristotelianism, but in reality propounding 
the older Greek physical systems. There too he daily met 
Galileo, and their conversation wasall of physics. He could not, 
if he would, tear himself away from the ruling influences, and he 
much preferred to yield to them. Motion, and the newly dis- 
covered laws of motion, as they were the one topic of discussion, 
became the one subject of his thoughts, whether he sailed, drove, 
or rode. Then it began to dawn upon him that there was more 
in motion than was supposed ; that it was astir even when not seen, 
in the phenomena of animal life, of human sensation. Were 
motion but thoroughly understood, then might the whole uni- 
verse become plain. With such thoughts fermenting in him, he 
went back to Paris eager to share them with his friends there. 
First among these was Marin Mersenne, of the order of the 
Minimi, devout and savant; an uncompromising religious dis- 
putant, but so impartial in his scientific sympathies as to be 
equally the bosom friend of the rivals Descartes and Gassendi. 
He, the amiable mediator, gave Hobbes a ready welcome, dis- 
cussing all, and descrying in him an original genius. As for 
Hobbes himself, he felt that he was now becoming a power, and 
complacently, but without presumption, he says that henceforth 
he began to be counted among philosophers. He was hardly 
short of fifty years old. 

On his return to England with new light in him, he at once 
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set about reducing all his thoughts into the unity of a system, 
whose central idea was this of motion and whose guidiug prin- 
ciples were those of mathematical deduction. All phenomena 
grouped themselves in his mind under three heads—Body, Man, 
and Civil Government, and what he meant to do was to show how 
they could be explained by being constructed in order out of their 
antecedents, under the control of observation. With the purely 
philosophic interest uppermost in him for the time, he set boldly 
to work upon the metaphysical foundations of his system, thence 
to proceed to dispose of the large physical problems: when, on 
a sudden, he was recalled to his former self and to the real world 
of political strife in which he lived. While he had been learning 
and speculating, and bringing himself to view questions of 
politics, not as of old in their urgent practical aspect, but in 
their philosophical subordination, his countrymen had been acting 
out their deepening convictions, and now stood on the brink of 
the Revolution. Timid by nature and peace-loving, careful only 
to follow the bent of his own genius, and so content with internal 
liberty of thought as to fancy that he did not feel the want of 
liberty of expression, he was angry at being called off from his 
private pursuits by public contention, and set face to face with 
all the horrid possibilities of a civil war. But, once called off, 
and forced to postpone the orderly realization of his philosophic 
dreams, he could very vigorously take up the questions of the 
hour and make them the occasion of working out half his scien- 
tific purposes, while as a partisan, he astonished friends and foes 
alike by the incisiveness of his thought and language. This was 
best to be seen before long in the “ De Cive,” but also to some 
extent in a small unpublished pamphlet written early in 1640, 
which stated his henceforth established views of the prerogatives 
of the civil power. It dealt a double blow, at once against 
the Parliament and the sectaries, and so effectively, spite of its 
merely private circulation, that, by his own account in old age, 
his life was endangered, if Parliament had not been dissolved. 
The fact may fairly be doubted, but not the reality of his fears ; 
and having been the first, as he afterwards boasted, to champion 
the king, he seems forthwith to have become alarmed at his own 
boldness, and been fain to hide his head. He saw or fancied he 
saw no more peace or safety for him, especially when the Long 
Parliament came up in November full of the grimmest resolution. 
So, bethinking himself of Paris and of his scientific correspondents 
there, he hurried off, for a fourth and last time ; not to see his 
native land again for eleven years. 

In Paris there were all his old friends to welcome him, and 
besides, Gassendi, a kindred spirit and true representative of the 
thought of the age. He was ready to enter into all their scientific 
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plans, but he could not long keep his mind away from England, 
nor think seriously of motion and space and time, till he had 
spoken out to his country and the world about state and sove- 
reignty. Not merely as a partisan, but also, we may believe, as 
a patriot in view of a destructive civil war, he determined to 
throw all preliminary matters aside and take up the subject of 
civil government for scientific treatment, hoping to work an im- 
mediate effect which might compensate the surrender of private 
likings and cherished purposes. Accordingly he spent the year 
1641 in composing “ De Cive,” the first of his great works, and 
otherwise did nothing but send to Descartes, through Mersenne, 
some letters on points in physics, and sixteen objections to the 
“ Meditations” that supplemented the famous “Discourse on 
Method.” The physical correspondence is now valuable only for 
the glimpses it gives us of the writers. Hobbes is very much in 
earnest, eager to display his mathematical proficiency, and evi- 
dently anxious, even where he censures, to stand well with so 
distinguished a man ; Descartes (always, like Hobbes, addressing 
Mersenne) is cold at first, then contemptuous, and before the end 
so angry as to suspect some sinister design under the futile ob- 
jections of “your Englishman.” Thé objections to the “ Medita- 
tions” were, like Gassendi’s, a vigorous protest against the philo- 
sophy of Descartes, who, reject scholastic logomachies and cultivate 
physical science as he might, never would tolerate a shadow of 
physical theory in the final explanation of mind. Hardly any- 
where can the eternal opposition between that mode of thought 
which finds all truth and certainty in general conceptions, and 
that which rests in the sphere of concrete existence, be better 
studied than in this short encounter ; where each of the com- 
batants is so fixed in his opinion as to be unable even to com- 
prehend the other, and assertion is met by mere counter-assertion. 
Descartes is betrayed again into expressions of impatience as he 
finds himself radically misconceived ; but Hobbes too could com- 
plain that there is no proper appreciation of the full force of some 
of his objections. 

Such side discussions did not delay the completion of the “ De 
Cive,” which now, in 1642, passed from Hobbes’s hands as the 
matured expression of his political views, conceived during a long 
life of reflection, of late controlled by considerations of science, 
and at last sent forth under the pressure of a stupendous crisis. 
The book made a great impression in Paris, establishing its 
author’s reputation even with critics so hostile as Descartes, but 
its circulation was at first very restricted. As if, however, he had 
now done his best for his party and his country, Hobbes went 
back at once to his interrupted studies, and laboured during the 
next four years at his long-projected work “ De Corpore,” the 
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first part of his system. .In daily converse with his scientific 
friends, he proceeded with his demonstrations, submitting them 
regularly to Mersenne, the godfather of every discovery in Paris. 
His theory of sensation and mental action was included in 
Mersenne’s “ Ballistica” in 1644; his optical speculations appeared 
about the same time, and he seemed now well on in the path of 
his own choosing, when again the English troubles came to turn 
him aside. The civil contest, which no warning of his could 
avert or stay, had meanwhile convulsed all England, and already, 
in 1646, the cause of the king was lost. In great numbers the 
discomfited Royalists flocked to Paris, and among the rest came 
the Prince of Wales. Hobbes was just about to retire into the 
country, seeing no prospect of return to England, and now care- 
less about everything but his own pursuits, when he was chosen 
to instruct the young prince in mathematics, So flattering an 
appointment sufficed to detain him in Paris, and the favour of 
the prince, which he soon gained, while it procured him con- 
sideration at the time, in the long run more than made up to 
him the temporary disturbance of his plans, by shielding him 
afterwards in his old age. But his studies were broken off, and 
soon more effectually still by a six months’ illness that brought 
him to the jaws of death. It was then, when he thought his end 
near, that he rejected Mersenne’s kindly solicitude about his 
soul, and made a profession of the Anglican faith, with which 
later he often sought to confute the calumnies of his clerical 
tormentors. 

As his strength returned, the political interest revived within 
him. The “ De Cive,” prepared with additional notes in 1646 
for a larger public, as a final protest against the mounting pre- 
tensions of the victorious popular party, had hardly appeared in 
Holland in 1€47, before he was again meditating a still more 
important effort. The close of the first act of the Revolutivn, in 
ushering in an altogether new state of things, never fora moment 
made him waver in his principles, though it did suggest the 
necessity of expanding them to meet new cases, and of popu- 
larizing them to enable them to make way. Accordingly he 
began the “ Leviathan” in English, his magnum opus that was 
to be, going back upon the human constitution to discover the 
grounds of civil government, expounding all the conditions of its 
proper perfection, pointing out the possible causes of its dissolu- 
tion, and prescribing for such special situations as could then be 
witnessed in England. Not till the end of 1650 was the work 
completed ; and already in that year English readers were pre- 
pared for what was coming, by the publication of the “ Treatise 
on Human Nature,” written ten years earlier, and of the “ De 
Corpore Politico,” a concise summary of his main political views. 
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Also, in the same year, appeared a letter to the poet Davenant, 
full of acute remarks on poetic subjects and style, and noticeable 
as showing his unabated interest in literary studies. 

The “ Leviathan” was published in London in 1651, and by 
the end of the year Hobbes was back in England. As no step 
in his life has laid him open to deeper suspicion, and as it really 
needs and deserves to be understood, some remarks must be 
offered on his hasty return. When, some years later, his enemies, 
from various motives, started the theory that “ Leviathan” was a 
treasonable book, and a cunning lure or apology for Cromwell, 
they never failed to lay stress upon his sudden flight to England 
and his undisturbed repose during the Commonwealth period, 
whilst they were wandering as exiles without hope. He, on his 
side, maintained against them that the book was written to serve 
the king, that he had never faltered in his loyalty, and that he 
too had run risks and endured a weary exile for the cause. As 
to his return, this, he said, was the true account: When the 
English clergy in Paris, on the appearance of the book, poisoned 
the: mind of Charles to such a degree that he was forbidden the 
royal presence, he found himself exposed to nameless harm at the 
hands of the violent Royalists, who had just killed the ambassadors 
of the Parliament in Holland and Spain. Fearing assassination, 
and besides dreading the malice of the French clergy, who bitterly 
resented his attacks on the Papal power, he had no choice but to 
venture back to England, though it was in the dead of winter, 
and himself old and infirm. On reaching London he, of course, 
sent:in his submission to the Council of State; but he always 
remained true to the English church, and soon retired into the 
privacy of the Devonshire family to wait for better days. 

Eminently characteristic of Hobbes as this statement is, and 
valuable for the hint it contains about the morality of his party, 
and his unknown relations to the French priesthood, it cannot 
be regarded as covering all the facts of the case. Even were 
there no counter-statements of considerable authority, we are led, 
on various grounds, to believe that Hobbes needed no special 
promptings from his fear of French persecutors or Royalist bravos 
to induce him about this time to make his peace with the Eng- 
lish rulers; and it happens besides that there are counter-state- 
ments. Some of these are, it is true, very absurd, but one espe- 
cially cannot be passed over. Clarendon relates that just before 
the publication of “ Leviathan” Hobbes told him of its contents, 
and defended them with the half-jesting, half-serious remark, 
that he had a mind to go home. What is to be made of this? 
Altogether false the statement cannot well be, coming from such a 
man, and remaining uncontradicted, though Hobbes was alive 
and concerned not to let it pass. On the other hand, it is most 
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strange that Hobbes, if he was really minded to go home, should 
have told it to Clarendon of all men, that, notwithstanding, he 
should have dared (as Clarendon himself mentions) to present a 
copy of the traitorous book to Charles, and that he should have 
remained in Paris (as Clarendon again says, unconsciously con- 
firming Hebbes’s own account,) until, for some reason not stated, 
the authorities were about to apprehend him. Where one seems 
to contradict himself, and the other to suppress facts, it is hope- 
less to attempt, by any theory, to save the credit of either, much 
less of both, for perfect truthfulness of statement; and we can 
with more profit proceed independently to consider whether 
Hobbes might not of himself naturally be willing to change his 
allegiance about this time. Certainly, if it appear that he might 
so incline, he will stand convicted of mutilating the facts for the 
sake of clearing his reputation with the court of Charles IL. ; 
but whatever the effect upon his general fame, his conduct at 
the present stage will be at least more intelligible. 

Now, if we put out of court the Hobbes of the Restoration 
period, who, seeing no results come of the Revolution, might be 
excused for execrating it asa hateful interlude, and all the more if 
he had consented to parley with it; and if we think of him as 
he was placed in 1651 with the future hidden, it will seem not 
so very strange and inconsistent in him to wish himself back in 
England, even as England was. Eleven years of exile had 
pressed hard on his small substance ; death was thinning the 
ranks of his friends; the action of his party often disgusted him. 
In England the contest had been terrible beyond even his fancy, 
but the worst was past and all were crying for peace. For him- 
self, he was a very sincere and intelligent admirer of kingly in- 
stitutions, and the Rump he could not away with ; but noi Sidney 
or Locke held more firmly that in the last resort the people 
themselves must say whom they would obey. If it was the 
Rump they chose, wrongfully, as he thought, casting monarchy 
aside ; if the Rump sufficed to insure to the subject peace and 
protection, was he to hold aloof, and seek again to stir up war— 
’ war which he hated more than he hated sin—merely to gratify a 
scientific preference? Before the war, to fight for the king was 
to fight for peace and order ; after the war, he might regret, but 
he could not refuse to support the parliament against the demon 
of discord. There was all along this difference between him and 
other Royalists, that while they hated democracy he hated only 
anarchy ; while they were pledged to the monarchy, he was 
pledged only against disorder. It was all the difference between 
a sentiment and a conviction. Almost demonstrable it is, from 
his book, that Hobbes had these thoughts about this time, and 
so he must needs have defended himself, if he ever was imprudent 
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enough to confide his secret purposes to a man like Clarendon, 
with whom royalism was a religion. 

But, in another view, the state of England in 1651 must have 
had an irresistible attraction for a man like Hobbes. Ardent, 

even pusillanimous lover of peace as he was, no man was more 
daring in thought or more a foe to mental quietude. He ended, 
indeed, by demanding that others should be made to bow to his 
own authoritative decisions, but older authority never got less 
respect than from him. When, like Plato, he hung deadweights 
on human thought, it was after his own mind had ranged the 
universe with the utmost freedom. In “ Leviathan” he maintains 
that liberty of thought is enough without liberty of expression, 
and that the civil power is to be submitted to in all things. Very 
good ; but what if the civil power had stopped his own book ? 
Would he have welcomed such a demonstration of his own views 
of State interference, and been content that all his cherished 
speculations should remain untold? It is clear that he needed 
the most perfect licence himself, before he could prove that there 
should be no licence at all; and this was exactly what the state 
of England offered him. Unfair it may have been in him to ask 
so much from others, and, for requital,-to take all from them ; 
but Hobbes, like other theorists, was not troubled about that, and 
was only too glad to seize his opportunity. He could not but 
wish himself back in England where, as a philosopher, he was free 
to publish his ideas without hindrance, and where he might have 
the intense scientific pleasure of watching their effect amidst a 
political confusion which he had before striven vainly to avert, 
and which, asa man and a citizen, he could still with all honesty 
deplore. 

If these considerations tend to explain Hobbes’s return in 1651, 
we may disregard the mistaken or malicious suspicions of his 
enemies, that he wrote in the pay, or to win the favour, of 
Cromwell. On that head he never would concede anything, and, 
in truth, to gain credence he need hardly have taken the trouble 
in his later writings so ungenerously to blacken the reputation of 
a man whose splendid abilities he allows, and who came so near 
to his own ideal type of a ruler and subduer of anarchy. Crom- 
well, as he often says, was in 1651 still merely the servant of 
Parliament, and not yet an absolute ruler. Hobbes may, indeed, 
have seen what was coming, and have thought of the great 
Puritan who was cutting his way to dominion, when he uttered 
his Platonic aspiration that some sovereign would act out the 
principles of the “ Leviathan” and have them taught; but he is 
right as to nothing having passed between them. Too great a 
gulf held them asunder for that; with such cold secularity of 
mind on one side, and such deep religious fervour on the other, 
[Vol. LXXXVII, No. CLXXII.]—New Senzzs, Vol. XXXI.No.IL BB 
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Hobbes, with all bis anxiety to see “ Leviathan” set upon his feet, 
and spiritual sanctions kept well in hand by the civil ruler, could 
hardly ask a Puritan to crush into a corner the thought of the 
next world so as better to keep down disorder in this; Cromwell 
with all his intensely practical nature and healthy elevation above 
the narrow rule of his time and sect, could never so far forget what 
he had been, as to consent to govern by a constitution that was 
meant for a Pagan or the Grand Turk quite as much as.a Christian 
sovereign. The crowning statement of Hobbes’s foes (a late in- 
vention), that Cromwell offered him a State Secretaryship, is very 
ludicrous. Cremwell liked learned men about him, skilled in all 
the wisdom of the world, but he preferred them of the Milton 
type. 

Once more in England, Hobbes had still, in 1652, twenty- 
seven years of life before him, a busy and stormy old age. A 
detailed notice of his literary griefs and strifes would best give 
the whole history of this period, wherein his strong and weak 
points were so conspicuously displayed, but here the little that can 
be said about these will more conveniently follow upon a hurried 
grouping of the few personal incidents that mark those years, and 
a general indication of his mental pursuits. Having spent the 
year in London, in familiar intercourse with men like Selden and 
Harvey, in 1653 he rejoined the Devonshire family. He had the 
supreme satisfaction of sending forth his long-delayed treatise 
“De Corpore” in 1655, and was to turn forthwith to dispose of 
the promised “De Homine,” when he was at once startled and 
fired by the opposition of Wallis and the Oxford champions. Put 
thus upon his mettle to defend his geometry, he lost two years in 
fighting with “his wild beasts,” and could not finish his book 
until 1658. Then, as if he had now fairly discharged his engage- 
ments to the world and could begin to indulge his personal likings, 
he took up geometry and physics exclusively, hoping to gain new 
fame and confident of beating his foes from the field. In. 1660, 
when the king came back, he was overjoyed at the return to the 
ancient rule, for which, whatever else he had said or done, he had 
never concealed his personal preference. Charles singled him out 
on the day of his public entry, gave him a yearly pension of 100/., 
and remained his friend and protector to the end. The king, 
though heedless of the deeper meaning of the “ Leviathan,” seems 
to have relished sufficiently its view of the royal prerogative, but 
his favour for Hobbes is even better explained on the supposition 
of personal liking ; unless, indeed, the deepest reason of all was, 
that he could most cheaply and effectively annoy his bishops by 
patronizing the terrible old man whom they regarded with pious 


horror. 
To Hobbes’s chronic conflicts with Wallis and the geometn 
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cians, there was now added another with Boyle and the Royal 
Society on physical questions, and he had besides to defend him- 
self against the aspersions of newly-returned Royalists. Against 
Wallis and all the rest he flung, in 1662, his bold and curious 
Defence of his reputation and character, and then for years went 
on solving, to his own satisfaction, all manner of impossible pro- 
blems, and bidding loud defiance to the race of geometricians and 
natural philosophers. The study of English law in 1664 varied 
his pursuits, giving him in Sir Edward Coke a pedantic lawyer 
to run down, and a new occasion for repeating his main political 
views. His invincible faith in the value of his works so far pre- 
vailed over his fears, that he was not deterred by a parliamentary 
condemnation in 1666 from superintending a new and complete 
edition of them, even although a publisher had to be sought in 
Anisterdam. When this edition appeared, in 1668, it became 
apparent by the omissions and additions in the Latin translation 
of the “ Leviathan,” how far the change of circumstances had 
prevailed to drive him from some.of his once more liberal princi- 
ples, and to make him resort to subterfuges whereby he might 
escape from the possible consequences of the others which he 
could not, or would not, strike out. In other works also, written 
in these last years, but not published till about or after his death, 
“Behemoth,” “History of Heresy,” &., appear this new ultra- 
conservatism and ostentatious loyalty, the response of his fears to 
the exigencies of his situation. Meanwhile, and till his death, 
he never slackened his mathematical efforts, believing that he did 
good service in exposing triumphant error, and that he was earn- 
ing an enduring fame. For the rest, he lived in retirement, very 
well satisfied with his past achievements, honoured by attention 
from strangers, but repelling importunity, and not seldom tor- 
mented or frightened by the opposition of enemies and the indis- 
cretion of too ardent friends. He had to submit to see his 
opinions stamped out with much indignity by the Cambridge 
authorities from amongst the students, and could only protest 
when the notorious Dr. Fell struck out all the complimentary 
phrases from honest Anthony Wood’s account of him in the 
“Fasti Oxonienses.” In extreme old age, be returned to the pur- 
suits of his youth, writing in Latin metre a history of the Romish 
Church, and an autobiography, and,'in his eighty-sixth year, amid 
other occupations, translating the Odyssey and Iliad into vigorous, 
ifnot elegant, English verse. But all his labours were interrupted 
late in 1679, by a sharp illness followed by paralysis, under which 
he sank on the 4th of December, at the age of ninety-one. 

If, now, we reckon Hobbes’s properly productive period down to 
about 1655, it covers the first years of the period of contention 
that began after the publication of the “Leviathan,” and ended 
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only with his death. The author of “De Cive” had not, indeed, 
to wait until that time for hostile criticism, nor was literary strife 
a strange thing to a man of his disposition, yet still it is proper 
to say that with 1651 there opened up for him a new course of 
experience. He was to be assailed on every side, and, though in 
his heart he rather liked to receive blows for the pleasure of re- 
turning them, he was often to be pressed too hard for his fortitude. 
The one thing common to the many single-handed combats in 
which he was to engage, and what gives them their real unity, 
was this, that all had more or less a reference to his great book. 
Even when the dispute seems most purely scientific, it is easy to 
see that his foes were in reality striking at the huge figure of 
“ Leviathan,” and that he, on his side, challenged and replied in 
the haughty, even arrogant, tone of a man conscious of having 
written the most remarkable book of the age. 

No sooner had the “ Leviathan” appeared than its unhesita- 
ting utterances decided many waverers who were needing a sure 
guide amid the conflict of opinions. But even more, and these 
chiefly of the clergy, were especially shocked at its complete sub- 
ordination of religion to State purposes: Catholics and Puritans 
of course, though for different reasons; Anglicans, because, how- 
ever submissive under the yoke, they never would in theory allow 
their own dependence to be so absolute. The Protestant clergy 
at once took their revenge for the slight cast upon their office by 
attacking Hobbes’s doctrinal laxity, and not seldom magnifying 
it. A time came when he was regarded, often honestly, as an 
arch-enemy of the faith; when he was execrated as one of the three 
impostors ; when, as was said, the proper thing for a young divine 
was to begin his career by running a tilt at him. Persistent charges 
of atheism and irreligion sufficed not only to bear down his sincere 
protests, but at last to extort from him, in the hope to escape 
odium and dreaded punishment, the very questionable concession 
that he did not abide by all that he had written, and had meant 
suggestion rather than assertion. The same timidity, the least 
creditable side of his nature, set him upon devising his curious 
History of heresy, of which the point was that he could not be 
punished even for the errors of his book, because there was no 
court of heresy in England at the time of its appearance. His 
very reverence for positive law could thus serve to add a deeper 
shade to the unmanliness of his character. 

But not the clergy only were in opposition. Philosophers, 
moralists, publicists, all were roused by the bold originality of the 
book. Its metaphysics stirred up Cudworth and More; its view 
of human nature, Cumberland and Sharrock ; some or other of 
its principles, writers of all shades of opinion, from Clarendon 
and Filmer to Harrington and Sidney. Instead of six, sixty 
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opponents might be named within the century. Their reasoned 
objections Hobbes did not very much regard nor care to answer, 
but all his impassiveness vanished when, after the Restoration, 
some of them insinuated doubts of his past loyalty along with 
their arguments. That touched him so closely on the side of 
his fears, that he fell back upon his ingenious devices. He started 
new theories about the purpose of his book which have a very 
ex post facto air; he admitted servility into his tone when 
speaking of the monarchy; he sought to prove his loyalty by 
working himself into frenzy at the bare mention of revolution, 
though a revolutionary government had given him protection, 
and accorded to him the liberty of action which was the first 
condition of his fame. ‘The excessive conservatism of his old 
age, it must be said, was due less to any such respectable cause 
as even a groundless change of mind, than to the promptings of 
fear which a more high-minded man would have scorned to 
yield to, 

While Hobbes is thus to be viewed in his last years as exposed 
to constant criticism which he despised or affected to despise, 
until his fears of persona! harm drove him into defending him- 
self in a manner more clever than creditable, it is also to be seen 
how he moved amid rough conflict of a more special kind. Of 
this the first case strikingly exhibits him in his most self-con- 
scious mood, and his opponent as ever thinking away from the 
special subject in hand to him as the author of the most detes- 
table of books. When, in 1654, his tract “Of Liberty and 
Necessity” was surreptitiously published, having been written in 
1646, on occasion of a private dispute with Bishop Bramhall, an 
early critic of the “De Cive,” the bishop replied with much 
acrimony, and public war was declared between them. Then 
followed replies and counter-replies, pitting sentence against sen- 
tence ; the bishop very learned and clever and indignant, Hobbes 
cutting and haughty. The real question was most instructively 
handled in many of its phases; the covert allusions on both 
sides to the principles of the “ Leviathan” developed themselves 
later into a sharp onslaught and spirited defence on the field of 
the great book itself. 

In prominence, however, and in real significance, the twenty 
years’ conflict with Dr. Wallis surpassed all others. Though 
essentially mathematical, it too turned often upon considerations 
of politics, and can be traced back to its source in the “ Levia- 
than.” Nothing in that famous work is more characteristic than 
the denunciation of the universities as hotbeds of sedition and 
seats of false science and philosophy. But although Hobbes had 
little reason to remember the university kindly, he erred in sup- 
posing that there was no change from 1600 to 1650. The 
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change had been very great, and, in science especially, Oxford, 
under the parliament, was well abreast of the age. This being 
so, Hobbes’s slights were bitterly resented, and his not very 
modest suggestions, even when not mistaken, could excite only 
hostility. Protests began to be made, and, on the appearance of 
the “ De Corpore,” it occurred to Dr. John Wallis, the Savilian 
professor of geometry, and a mathematician whose fame shed 
lustre on the university, to turn to the book and see what posi- 
tive science Hobbes had to offer in place of his own. On finding 
it to be altogether inadequate and often incorrect, it was natura! 
that he should seek to expose it, and not unnatural that at the 
same time he should ridicule the arrogant pretensions of the 
author. But Wallis in his Elenchus of Hobbes’s geometry, 
even though it had been a more profound and dignified perfor- 
mance than it was, played a very dangerous game ; for he dared 
an adversary not easy to put down, and ran the risk of failing fully 
to comprehend a man as much superior to himself in native power 
as he was inferior in one kind of special knowledge. When 
Hobbes was pressed hard, he could always bring his ingenuity te 
defend false positions ; when his meaning was not grasped, he 
felt wronged, and repeated with new emphasis his former asser- 
tions ; when he was mocked, he fell back upon his own power of 
invective. The result was as pretty a quarrel as the annals of 
science can show ; which was waged, with intermissions, for long 
years, and grew fiercer with the lapse of time. Of acuteness, 
but also of blind, almost wilful misapprehension, there was no 
lack on either side, and each did his very best, by fair or foul 
means, to bring the foe into contempt. It was in the end a very 
proper regard to his own fame that made Wallis omit all his 
writings against Hobbes from the collected edition of his works, 
and on Hobbes’s side there would be no loss of reputation, 
though certainly of insight into the strength and weakness of 
his character, if his part in the controversy were forgotten. 
When the heart of the controversy is examined, it becomes 
apparent that Wallis is the better mathematician, and Hobbes, 
as might be expected, the more original thinker. So long as the 
fight is about single demonstrations, the duplication of the cube, 
the squaring of the circle, and such like, or about detached 
principles like the theory of proportion, or about special devices 
for mathematical proof, in short, anything purely technical, the 
larger practice and calmer vision of Wallis enable him to detect 
errors, expose unwarrantable assumptions and denounce igno- 
rance in his less accurate, less practised, and less unbiassed oppo- 
nent. Two things strike in all Hobbes’s mathematical efforts, their 
limited range compared with the whole field, and their audacity 
within that range. In geometry, though himself baffled ten times, 
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he returns with sublime confidence to attack all manner of hopeless 
problems, and by very dint of repeated effort he persuades him- 
self that he succeeds where others fail. Because geometry 
cleared up his own thoughts at a critical time, and fascinated his 
mind at once, he will have no mathematics but geometry. Al- 
gebraic processes, by means of symbols, are mere “gambols”’ 
and fit subjects for derision, because they have no meaning or 
presentibility in themselves, and appear to him to involve no 
useful philosophical principle ; not less, it must be added, because 
they happen not to have engaged his attention, and because 
Wallis turns out to be a great adept in them. Hobbes is alto- 
gether too much the creature of antipathies to bea great mathe- 
matician, and too much concerned about other things that lie 
beyond to give his energies freely to mathematics. Out of grati- 
tude for favours received, he means to do something for geometry ; 
but this is the very way to be narrow-visioned and whimsical, and 
is not the scientific mood. 

Although, however, it may not be possible to call Hobbes a 
great mathematician, or to uphold his demonstrations against 
the criticism of his more wary and more practised antagonist, 
there is much in these controversial writings of his which is 
honourable to his intellect. They contain glimpses of great 
truths which only a really original mind like his could strike out. 
His hardy criticism of the traditional foundations of geomeiry 
is often very successful, and even where it is not, at least testifies 
to a desire for deeper comprehension, which Wallis might be 
content to go without but had no business to deride. It was 
very easy for the clever Wallis, pointing to his own achievements 
in proof of the practical value of Euclid’s definitions, to laugh 
at Hobbes’s attempts to give a more philosophical expression 
to the principles of geometry, and to catch him tripping when 
his passion for clear and distinct conception sometimes led him 
to resolve the ideal and abstract into the material and concrete 
without due restriction. But Hobbes was running into no 
ignoble error when he strove to bring back to intelligibility ex- 
pressions that had lost their meaning, and become mere symbols 
in the hands of practical mathematicians. Nor is he even to be 
at once condemned for standing, in physics, by his own dogmatic 
principle of motion against Boyle and the experimentalists. He 
may have been, he was really, opposing scientific advance, in 
seeking to force upon inquirers a general principle that experience 
was still far from justifying ; but now that every day brings us 
nearer to the recognition of a universal principle not essentially 
different from that which held his fancy, we should not withhold 
from him the superior honour that belongs even to erring 


genius above the plodding workers who go right by rule. 
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Let us here turn to consider the general character of his 
writings. 

On a survey of Hobbes’s Jabours, the first thing that strikes is 
the extreme versatility of the man. He is scholar, man of science, 
philosopher, moralist, publicist, historian, critic, and a little of a 
poet. He himself took. credit chiefly for his mathematics and 
physics, his philosophy and politics ; and perhaps most of all for 
the first. Not that he was by any means insensible to the pre- 
eminent reputation of his “ Leviathan,” but, like Goethe in a 
similar case, he would have his revenge on an undiscerning 
public, by persuading himself that he had done more in routing 
Wallis or solving the Delphic problem than in shaping the 
current of philosophy in England for half a century. Posterity 
has, however, pretty well settled that his fame shall rest upon his 
igo and philosophy, and on the whole with perfect justice. 

or, praiseworthy as was his devotion to pure science, a careful 
survey of his whole life will always make it appear that his 
ethico-political works were the best and most natural products 
of his understanding. His scientific labours, even when most 


futile, were never without their good effect on his habits of 


thought ; but the long catalogue of them and his own fond 
sayings must not be permitted to invest them with undue im- 


portance. 


When he read Euclid at the age of forty it quickened his. 


thoughts, and determined how he henceforth should approach 
any subject, without however reversing the leaning towards poli- 
tical speculation, which at the close of his long period of study 
becomes evident in the translation of Thucydides. If the cir- 
cumstances of the time were powerful to draw the enthusiastic 
novice in geometry into the current of physical investigation, 
they were no less powerful in his own country to detain him 
within the circle of his older thoughts. He might work with a 
new insight and larger purpose, but never remote from the sphere 
of politics. From 1631 to 165] all his great published efforts 
were political, or turned that way. Afterwards he could fall back 
upon more abstract pursuits, but he could not wholly exclude the 
humanistic element, which would peep out even from among 
geometric demonstrations, and finally asserted itself again in his 
latest labours and in his literary pastimes, when he was weary 
of conflict. He must undoubtedly be regarded as more a political 
philosopher than a man of science, as one who would have specu- 
lated on politics, whatever else he did. The accident of his 
studying mathematics was a starting-point for other investigations 
which could be fused into a grand system with his political views, 
and was the beginning of a discipline which introduced amongst 
his thoughts larger aims, a new sequence, and a more exact 
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method ; it was not such a turning-point in his career as that 
henceforth he would have given nn all to science and almost 
nothing to politics, if the times had_ allowed him to yield to the 
bent of his mind. 

But if it is just to suppose that Hobbes, once turned to politics, 
needed no special prompting from passing events to keep his 
energies from being engrossed by mathematical inquiry ; it is, on 
the other hand, unquestionable that there never was a political 
thinker more subject to contemporary influences. This is very 
important to be noted while we are still at the stage of general 
appreciation, because otherwise there can be no intelligent criti- 
cism in detail. From not considering this, Hobbes’s opponents 
have misunderstood him and been indignant and unjust where 
they should simply have expressed dissent ; his friends have often 
no less misconceived him, taking his biassed views for objective 
truths, and his temporary expedients as a rule for all time. What 
is meant by his dependence upon circumstances will best be made 
clear by a reference to one or two of the central ideas of his poli- 
tical system. Throwing together his singularly pessimistic view 
of human nature, his assertion of the irrevocable obligation of 
the social contract, and what he says about the place of religion 
in the State, let us consider shortly whether the explanation of 
these points is not to be sought for in the political situation of 
the time as it appeared to his mind. Perhaps, when they are 
thus better understood, they may be found to lose a little of the 
terrible aspect they are commonly made to assume. 

Now Hobbes may possibly have been one of those thinkers 
who do not scruple to tell men what men, except on special occa- 
sions, little like to hear, and who prefer to sail against the stream 
of complacent popular opinion and care rather to instruct than 
to flatter mankind. But apart from any such consideration, the 
very circumstances of his position will account for his not viewing 
his fellows through a couleur de vose medium. Timorous by 
nature, and careless to convert, if free to think for himself; de- 
void of enthusiasm, as men are enthusiastic in the prosecution of 
large undefined aims which, though sometimes grand, not seldom 
include a single grain of practical advantage in a great heap of 
misconception ; giving little to others, and asking as little as he 
gave, he was on the whole satisfied with Church and State as he 
found them. There was a king seeking to be a-king indeed, 
under whom there were ministers bent upon reducing religious 
differences, and for the sake of uniformity and temporal sub- 
mission not prying with puritanic curiosity into the thoughts of 
the heart, or too solicitous about purity of doctrine. What else 
made up the state of the country? Hobbes saw a great number 
of people living and, for the most part, acting under what they 
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called a sense of religion, but which he could think of only as 
some superstitious fear. He found them ready to resign worldly 
advantage if they might be free to immerse themselves as they 
wished in the thought of another life ; conduct to him so incom- 
prehensible that he could only suppose it to cover some sinister 
purpose. He observed that when the civil power had thwarted 
them for some time, these same visionaries disclosed a most bitter 
determination to contest the action of authority, and even to 
question the very foundations of government, rather than yield 
an iota of their pretensions; thus, as he thought, furnishing the 
clue to the whole of their agitation. England, it seemed to him, 
was to be made the scene of a terrible civil conflict because of 
the stiff-necked perversity of a set of men who, in their revolt 
against authority, were joined by all the unruly spirits of the 
community, and, in their desire to give religion the first place, 
were playing into the hands of the papists, who still hoped to set 
pope and clergy above the king. How was he to regard the 
conduct of fanatical Puritans, of scheming Jesuits, of restless 
agitators, who for private aims would turn peace into war, and 
convert the blessings of order into the untold horrors of anarchy? 
He could regard it only as an outbreak of selfish and unsocial 
passion, proved to be natural to man from the fact that though 
repressed within society it was still not rooted out. View the 
matter as he might, he was always led to a like conclusion. His 
own feelings told him that submission to authority of any kind 
was in itself never other than unpleasant ; but was it. not, then, 
only additional proof of the original misery of mankind, produced 
by the indulgence of natural passion, that it could ever have been 
found necessary to take on a burden like the social yoke? And 
now that the civil condition, with all its drawbacks and its heavy 
pressure, was clearly seen to be productive of good to men, what 
more fatal demonstration could there be of the supremacy of the 
unsocial element in man than that the very people who profited 
by social order should long to destroy it? The reasoning is not 
without force, applied to the current ideas of the time regarding 
an original social compact. Society being a state of restraint, it 
argues an evil condition of humanity before it could have been 
entered into with conscious purpose ; and society being found to 
be a state of safety and prosperity, there is implied an unsocial 
madness in human nature, when men could dream of leaving it 
again. Forcible or not, it was the reasoning of Hobbes. 

But with this way of thinking and this deep distrust of human 
constancy in regard to social institutions, it was only natural that 
he should go on to prop, by every means in his power, the tot- 
tering structure which he considered the first and greatest thing 
on earth. Sharing the prevailing idea that society was based on 
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an explicit contract, he sought to the utmost of his ability to 
provide against the chances of human weakness and folly, by 
declaring the contract to involve absolute obedience to authority 
in all things on the part of the subject, and to be binding in the 
original terms for evermore. That is, he saw no other way of 
escape from the civil war, the thought of which terrified and dis- 
tressed him, than by positively forbidding his countrymen, on 
any pretext whatever, secular or, especially, in fancy sacred, to 
call in question the right of Charles to act as he pleased or saw 
fit. Once arrived at this point, he had before him the main ideas 
of his political system ; the rest was mere elaboration and scien- 
tific setting. But what had brought him thus far was clearly his 
natural disposition and the view he happened to take of the 
momentary situation, and all its dread possibilities. This it was 
that made him go back and dwell with such painful emphasis 
upon the condition of man in the state of nature as he had come 
to conceive it. He seems to have thought that he could not set 
forth in too dark shades his idea of the lot of humanity before 
government was called into being, if perchance he might thereby 
persuade the English people to pause. before taking the fatal 
plunge into the abyss of anarchy. The ancient horrors were 
disclosed, or rather imagined, to make a modern homily. 

Let this suffice to show how, by a reference to his character 
and position, much that is otherwise peculiar and hard to com- 
prehend in Hobbes may be made plain. When he is thus 
understood, it can be left to sworn disciples to defend the correct- 
ness of all his statements and the wisdom of all his counsels, to 
professed enemies to deny him all truthfulness, intelligence, and 
honour. It is enough that we are able to distinguish in him 
between pure scientific conviction and the distortion of private 
fancy, and so to separate the wheat from the chaff. The fact, 
however, cannot be concealed that the view which has just been 
given of his relation to the mighty events of his time, is not very 
much in his favour as a man. It is unpleasant to think that the 
clearest head for political principles in England should, for mere 
want of courage and common human sympathy, have less un- 
erringly discerned the true issues of the great conflict than many 
& poor ignorant Puritan fighting by instinct for the cause of 
human progress. 

If Hobbes were to be considered solely from this point of view, 
as consciously adjusting his political philosophy to meet the exi- 
gencies of the place and of the time, it would be possible to show 
that his psychology, his metaphysics, and even his physics, bear 
traces of the same fundamental purpose ; to be seen not only in 
the positive opinions put forth, but in the very choice of topics, 
which is not seldom expressly determined by the consideration of 
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what are fancied to be the requirements of social peace and order. 
This would be to exhibit him altogether in the light of a man 
who caught his inspiration from the events of a stirring time, who 
sought to shape the course of history by his ideas, and who 
succeeded so effectually in rousing the attention of two genera- 
tions because his aim was intensely practical. Such a mode of 
treatment, in itself not unfair, might easily be rendered exhaustive, 
and would always possess the peculiar interest of best revealing 
the inmost nature of the writer, while it viewed his thoughts as 
nearly as possible in the order of their historical development 
aud of their relative importance in his own eyes. But, for various 
reasons, it may appear preferable to consider the opinions of 
Hobbes iu their logical interdependence, and as he himself with 
scientific purpose sought to expound them. It is evident that thus 
the comparative value of any of his responses to the perennial 
questions of philosophy and science can best be estimated ; and 
to him, as to others, cannot be denied the right of saying how he 
wishes to set forth the whole sum of his thoughts. Accordingly, 
whilst not forgetting the fact that all his great political works 
appeared before the “ De Corpore,” nor omitting to note its full 
significance as an index to the history of his mind, and as a 
testimony to the greater force of a natural bias than of a con- 
scious scientific aim, we shall still do well to follow as he himself 
directs, and observe how in their order he regarded nature, and 
man, and society. 

With Hobbes the philosopher, the study of social and political 
problems resolves itself into a previous consideration of human 
nature, and this again into an investigation of the general con- 
ditions of the universe as mirrored in the knowing mind. But 
as the order of exposition reverses the order of inquiry, the 
“De Corpore” comes first. The title of the work gives but a 
faint idea of its contents. The physics and part of psychology 
which it includes are a small portion of a book that is meant as 


the prolegomena to all the author's special doctrines, and the ' 


complete statement of an original philosophic view. As such, 
a higher interest attaches to it than to any special scientific 
inquiry, and it has a permanent vaiue as one of the rare attempts 
by minds of the first class to bring a principle of unity into the 
confused mass of human knowledge. The pains that have been 
taken to assert the prominence of political subjects in Hobbes’s 
mind, must not be thought to exclude the notion of his being 4 
great philosopher. If proof were needed beyond the first part of 
the “Leviathan” that he was no mere political speculator, it is 
supplied abundantly by the “ De Corpore.” 

His logic, his prima philosophia, his geometry, his general 
theory of motion, are all given before he can take up with the 
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special phenomena of nature and man. The execution of so 
large a plan, even with the unrestrained indulgence of his 
geometric fancies, is kept within small bounds from the pointed 
nature of his style. Understanding by philosophy the knowledge 
of effects got by true ratiocination from known causes, and of 

ossible causes from known effects, he begins with ratiocination. 
A short but striking exposition of the reasoning processes from the 
extreme nominalistic point of view, brings him to the subject uf 
scientific method and the development of his own original system. 
He is to furnish causes for special effects, but still more, by a 
mental construction of causes he is to explain the whole concrete 
experience of men. Starting from the most primary mental 
conceptions, he is carefully to examine their implication, and, by 
evolving this, to present that complete view of things which alone 
is worthy of the name of science. This is not pure @ priori con- 
struction, nor is Hobbes a philosopher who evolves the universe 
out of his own consciousness. But he is a thinker who, having 
analysed phenomena into general conceptions, believes that there 
is no true philosophical explanation except as produced in the 
course of the orderly synthesis of these. While taking no liberties 
with the world of actual experience, he refuses to regard anything 
out of that intellectual connexion which is the condition of its being 
properly understood. In short, Hobbes attempts to realize the 
highest dream of philosophic inquiry, to present a complete ideal 
construction of the universe of things. Whether he did not over- 
rate his own strength, and underrate the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking, is another matter. 

His great postulate is motion or mutation. It is at once a 
primary fact in the real world of existence, and an ultimate and 
irreducible idea in the domain of thought. In itself admitting 
of no explanation, it is the cause or reason of those among the 
general conceptions arrived at in the analysis of concrete things 
that have a cause. It is the living principle which is the con- 
dition of their generation, in union with the proper universals, 
body, place, &c., when exactly defined. Such generation or con- 
struction is the first step in philosophic comprehension ; in its 
complete expression it is geometry, the science of simple motion, 
the expansion and following out of all that is implied in the 
idea thereof. The consideration of motion pure and simple 
leads on to the investigation of manifested motion in the action 
and reaction of bodies, where still we are not beyond the mere 
explication of the original definitions of the universals ; but, this 
investigation over, we now stand armed and ready to deal with 
the most complicated phenomena that nature presents. Though 
there is not yet any explanation of single effects in nature, at 
least the lines are indicated whereon all explanation must be 
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sought. But what is the very meaning of phenomenal effects ? 
They are apparent changes in real external things, which though 
in fact retaining their original nature and remaining what they 
were, seem to human sense to have become different. Here are 
two things to be noted ; the character of the change, namely, 
that it is apparent, and the introduction of human perception, 
The change in the bodies, like all change, must be a mode of 
motion, but minute and internal because acknowledged to be 
powerless to change their real nature, and invisible as motion 
because the only indication of it is a phantasm or “ apparence” 
in percipient beings. This phantasmal character is that in the 
phenomenal effect which truly and first calls for explanation. 
Motion applies again. The peculiar state in question depends upon 
the propagation of motion from external bodies along a material 
organ of sense, and is consummated when there ensues in the 
sentient body that natural reaction which is the internal motion 
it shares along with all corporeal things. When this is known, we 
have at once the invariablecondition and the first particular of phy 
sical knowledge. It becomes possible to proceed to the intelligent 
explanation of all the special phenomena of the universe, which 
consists in furnishing probable causes for them in accordance with 
thegeneral facts about motion known from the preceding deductive 
investigations. When all are disposed of, the line on which the 
philosopher has to advance is the consideration of the mental 
motions in man which grow out of the phenomena of sense just 
alluded to. That is, the subjective experience of man must be 
satisfactorily set forth, and then there remains to consider only 
the last, but the greatest and most vitally important of subjects 
—moral and civil philosophy, which is concerned about the prac- 
tical needs of humanity begotten of the circumstances of their 
human nature. 

There is something imposing about this mode of mapping 
out the field of human knowledge. In regard to the idea of 
motion which runs through the whole, it is curious to note how 
at various times it has been suggested as the one true principle 
of explanation for all things. In all, but especially in modern 
ages, it has been brought forward after some great advance in 
physical science, and generally by philosophers who were them- 
selves men of science. Priestley (who has many points in com- 
mon with Hobbes) is a conspicuous example, and one has only 
to consider the state of things at the present day. Hobbes was 
both such a man and lived at such a time. In him the idea of 
motion stirred up a feeling hardly short of superstition. Though 
it sometimes afforded him an insight into things far in advance 
of his contemporaries, it was in his hands even more often a fatal 
instrument with which he sought to crush the patient labours of 
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experimental inquirers, who, unknown to themselves and to him, 
were slowly preparing the way fora theory not unlike that which 
he himself, but on insufficient grounds, held, and which they at 
their stage could not be blamed for rejecting. For, in Hobbes, 
this theory of universal motion was more a sharp-witted intuition 
than a reasoned conviction, and as such was not more full of 
strength than weakness. It enabled him at times to come near 
to the most modern views, as when he almost grasps the notion 
of the molecular constitution of matter, or asserts (against the 
ridicule of Descartes) the indestructibility of the smallest quan- 
tum of force, but generally it drove him into an imitation of the 
worst faults of the schoolmen he condemned. In using it, he 
thought to charm away difficulties by the mere magic of a phrase, 
when, having failed to strike out a sufficient explanation of some 
phenomenon, he was too proud to be taught by others who would 
not swallow his shibboleth. 

Here we must content ourselves with such a general statement 
of Hobbes’s philosophical point of view without condescending 
upon special topics. The physical theories advanced are suffi- 
ciently described by saying that they were devised before the 
time, and not in the manner, of Newton. They are clever and 
ingenious, but mostly mistaken, and for the reason stated, that 
they are come at by a premature deduction. Why, the induction 
upon which alone such a constructive demonstration of science 
can follow, so far from being completed in the days of Hobbes, 
was then only beginning. Perhaps the most (but it is much) 
that can be said of the “ De Corpore” is, that it is strong evi- 
dence of the philosophic capacity of its author. There is always 
something striking, that is not to be impugned by any charges of 
incaution or misconception, in this spectacle of Hobbes turning 
his back in weariness and discontent upon scholastic subtleties, 
and, because he stood on the threshold of the era of positive 
science, straining forward to conceive by anticipation the philo- 
sophy that should be the complete and final expression of the 
new attitude assumed by man with regard to the universe. 

The psychological observations of Hobbes, which follow upon 
the physical and precede the ethico-political, are so curt and 
clear and striking as to have received attention and even com- 
mendation from those who have neglected the first, and indig- 
nantly spurned the last part of his philosophy. Not that they 
have been generally accepted, but mostly owing to their simple 
and straightforward exposition of a subject that has rarely met 
with such treatment. Perhaps one explanation of their great 
fame, unlike the case of the physics, lies in their not being clearly 
surpassed by the later labours of any single inquirer. Even 
Locke, not to speak of his direct obligations to Hobbes, is not 
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so very far ahead of him, either in plan or execution. When it 
is considered in what a confused state Hobbes found the science 
of mind, and with what precision he fixed and showed its limits, 
a good claim can be made out for him amongst others to the much 
disputed title of the father of modern psychology. Dugald 
Stewart, indeed, contrasts him unfavourably with Descartes and 
Locke, for his use of: material analogies in mental explanation, 
and for an alleged rejection of the introspective method. But 
the propriety of the first device, within certain limits, is a thing 
about which there can be two opinions; and how little the other 
assertion applies, is made evident by the counter-complaint of 
Clarendon, that Hobbes indulges in useless introspective analysis 
of mental states that need only to be characterized in a general 
objective way. From such opposed criticism the only inference, 
which is moreover the fact, is that Hobbes employs both modes 
of investigating his subject, the external and the internal. The 
external, as he had none of the prevailing compunction against 
the use of all possible means of advancing his knowledge of 
mind, and as it fell in best with his general philosophic view, was 
most natural to him ; but in default thereof, he was too anxious 
for light to reject it coming from any quarter. And the intro- 
spective inquiry had this charm for a man of his nature, that he 
knew himself to be, both from his large mental experience and 
his habits of close reflection, a very typical instance of a self- 
conscious human mind. 

His view of psychology is essentially the modern one, accord- 
ing to which mental states and processes are to be exhibited 
apart from metaphysical theory, and this he carries out as consis- 
tently as it has ever been done. He lets it be seen in many 
ways that he is a materialist, but not so as to affect the purely 
scientific value of his observations ; and it would be something 
if other psychologists who are not materialists were always as 
careful. The broadest statements to be found in his works con- 
cerning the nature of spirit and the attributes of body occur 
rather in his treatment of religious than of philosophic dogmas, 
being clustered around the questions of the nature of the Deity 
and the future life, in the manner of the patristic writers. Though 
he generally, in reference to the first question, shelters himself 
behind the assertion that we know that God is without knowing 
what he is, yet more than once he puts it that, as there is nothing 
in the world but body of some kind, God must necessarily be 
body ; not gross body, but still somewhat really extended. His 
enemies denounced this as atheism, and theism in the common 
sense it certainly was not, but all the evidence goes to prove that 
Hobbes was a sincere believer. In regard to the second question, 
his views and arguments are almost identically reproduced by 
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Priestley. Beyond the bodily organization in man, except by 
way of concession to established forms of language, he assumes 
nothing ; there is a second life for all men, but dependent upon 
the will of God, and not upon any natural immortality of the 
soul. It is the implication of these views as concerns the 
nature of mind, that crops out of the psychological treatises, 
without, however, lowering their scientific worth. 

When there has been so little disposition to contest the merit 
of many of Hobbes’s mental observations, it may seem unneces- 
sary to allude to any of them in detail. One or two points only 
may be mentioned in illustration of his peculiar aptitude for psy- 
chological inquiry. The theory of the association or (in his 
own phrase) the “coherence” of mental states, involving though 
it does what Stewart would call a material analogy, has become 
so important in mental science as firmly to establish the credit of 
the thinker who employed it systematically to explain all intel- 
lectual acquisition. Points, taken at random, on which he falls 
hardly, if at all, short of the most modern information, are the 
subject of dreaming, the conditions of the co-existence of pre- 
sentations in the mind (wherein he anticipates Herbart), his view 
of the extent and influence of bodily manifestation in emotion, 
his account of the special sensations, where in particular hearing 
and taste are classified with the utmost exactness. A truly im- 
portant contribution to psychology is, farther, the clear enuncia- 
tion of the principle of relativity which supplies the condition of 
all mental action ; and finally, the works of Hobbes contain most 
marked references to that other meaning of relativity which is 
implied in the assertion of the relative character of all human 
knowledge. To this last idea, which is opposed equally to philo- 
sophic dreams of absolute cognition and to the crass realism of 
common life, Hobbes was led by his explanation of sense accord- 
ing to the general principle of motion. By that most praiseworthy 
attempt to penetrate into the secret of human sensation, which, 
be it remarked, does not differ essentially from a corresponding 
effort of Cudworth’s, he was at once brought face to face with the 
fact that a subject and an object contribute to the produc- 
tion of the simplest mental cognition. At first it was the various 
qualities of matter that were set in their true light, but then it 
became easy to pass to the general inference concerning all human 
knowledge, and to apply it in the case of the Infinite, the nature 
of the Deity, and such like questions. There is not, however, in 
Hobbes the full appreciation of all that is involved in such a theory 
of knowing, which is to be found in more strictly metaphysical 
writers : he at once assumes the perfectly independent existence 
of body or matter, and often in almost the popular meaning of 
the terms. All the appetitive side of human nature, which, as 
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receiving special attention from him, is least of all to be neglected 
by us, is better left over for discussion under the head of the poli- 
tical philosophy, now to be taken up. 

At this point, following out some previous remarks, we must 
again allude to the double aspect under which it is possible to 
regard Hobbes. Was he a philosopher writing for all time, or 
merely the shrewdest and profoundest of party-men at the time 
of a great political conflict? The tenor of the foregoing obser- 
vations gives prominence to the view that circumstances, if they 
did not set him to think on politics, at least very much influenced 
his thought. According to this view, if far developed, the philo- 
sophical connexion of his whole system might be regarded as 
more of an after-thought, that sprang up when he chanced to turn 
to scientific pursuits, and especially to the consideration of scien- 
tific method. On the other hand, his own account would repre- 
sent him as working from the first with the largest purposes, 
which events might repeatedly disorder, but could not finally 
thwart ; and this view tends to exclude the thought that any 
single doctrine is the offspring of mere contemporary circum- 
stance. Now these two views, which must be held singly or in 
a certain conjunction by all who wish to comprehend Hobbes, 
receive a curious illustration from his own admission of a choice 
of methods in political inquiry, whereas in other subjects in regard 
to which there can be no thought of his own practice varying, 
there is no such allowance made. The fact of the choice is stated 
in the chapter on method in the “ De Corpore,” whose every line 
is significant for the understanding of Hobbes. There it is said 
that, for the purposes of politics, mental states and human facul- 
ties can be regarded in either of two ways. They may have been 
deduced by ratiocination from the first principles of philosophy, 
whereupon it will be found that, as mental passions and pertur- 
bations in different individuals, they lead the mind on to the 
thought of natural right and civil institutions as determining the 
relations of man to man. Or, on the other hand, they may be 
taken as known by common experience, when the simplest 
analysis of the language applied to right and government will 
show these to be concerned about the due repression of appetite 
and passion in different men. The first, with its foregone analysis 
and elaborate synthesis (through all the stages of the “ De 
Corpore,” &c.), Hobbes properly calls the more philosophic ; the 
other, if simpler and less demonstrative, is more suited for imme- 
diate effect. Whereas, in the one case, a comprehensive ken, a 
wide technical knowledge, and a power of sustained thought are 
necessary, in the other nothing is needed beyond good observa- 
tion and experience. ‘This last may be found in any partisan who 
is a little of the philosopher ; the other qualifications are those of 
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a philosopher who may, or may not, for the time be a little of the 
partisan. 

The application of all this to Hobbes’s own case is suggested by 
the different nature of his two great political works, the “De 
Cive” and the “Leviathan.” While the later work is a real 
attempt to deduce the social and civil state (they are one in 
Hobbes’s eyes) from the apparent necessities of human nature, 
the “ De Cive,” adopting the simpler method, takes the actual 
forms of civil life and breaks them up in fancy, to show the true, 
but also (in accordance with the special and temporary purpose 
of the book) the evil condition of humanity which they were 
designed to cure. Now, if there were no limitations to this state- 
ment, the natural inference from it would support the extreme 
form of the first-mentioned view which makes Hobbes grow from 
a partisan into a philosopher. But since there are real limita- 
tions, as that the “De Cive,” even in its first shape, contains 
allusions to the philosophic method, and was designed, as after- 
wards really happened, to take the third place in a general expo- 
sition after the “De Corpore” and “De Homine,” it becomes 
impossible to accept the first view in this form. Rather it will 
seem fitting to combine both views, and suppose that fzom the 
beginning Hobbes had with the eye of a philosopher couceived 
the larger purpose, although he was unable in carrying it out to 
escape the confusing influences of the situation, or to refrain, at 
atime of great excitement, from impressing the stamp of his 
strong personal likings and dislikings upon his doctrines. By 
this course we save at once his philosophic credit, and have an 
insight into those peculiarities which in the most marked manner 
distinguish his political system from all others. 

These considerations, though very important, are still merely 
general and preliminary. But we approach the special topics, 
when it is observed that running through them all there is the 
constant assumption on the part of Hobbes that the reasons of 
society and government are to be sought for in the natural con- 
stitution of humanity; that man so and so equipped, and so and 
80 cireumstanced by nature, pre-exists historically and is logically 
presupposed before there can be any question of the social and 
civil state. If it be thought a little matter to concede this, let it 
be remembered that there have not been wanting those who have 
almost maintained, and who have certainly acted as if they be- 
lieved, that men were created for the single purpose of being 
governed. To that class, absolutist though he was, and the foe 
of all haman nobleness and liberty, as he is reported to be, 
Hobbes never belonged. He would have the reason of govern- 
mert to lie in the wants of humanity, or nowhere. For this 
great thought, however mistaken or distasteful his special views 
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may appear, he deserves all credit, and for bringing his clear in- 
tellect and unrivalled expression to the support of free inquiry at 
a critical time. What matters it that he may have questioned 
as a partisan, and in order to exclude all questioning by others 
for evermore? Enough for his own fame that he presumed to 
question ; enough for our advantage that he set an example that 
can be followed. The inconsistency in him was great, but that 
was his affair, and he suffered for it. Though he wished to be 
thought a partisan, he was condemned to stand isolated from all 
party. He was deeply distressed because the Royalists disowned 
him; and he could not know that it would one day be said to 
his honour. He found it very hard that he, the bitterest foe of 
puritanism, the profoundest opponent of revolution, and the man 
who had given articulate expression to the faith of royalists, 
should by royalists be distrusted and persecuted; not thinking 
that it could not be otherwise. For while he questioned and 
proved, they were content to believe, and might well object toa 
demonstration of absolutism from the nature of the human facul- 
ties. They could never be sure that his theory was a finality, and 
with true instinct they foreboded that a reference once made to 
human capacities and needs, might tell with equal or with 
greater force against their own cherished faith. 

According to Hobbes, the model, as well as the occasion, of the 
institution of government was to be found in human nature. 
When men discovered the need there was of some central autho- 
rity to save them from themselves, it was to themselves they 
went for an idea of the power they should create. They con- 
ceived a huge projection of their own being, a gigantic ideal man, 
whose single activity should be the conjoined activity of all; the 
monstrous figment acquiring the necessary reality by incorporation 
with a certain person or persons, who, as representing it, should 
lose individual, and take on the new ideal attributes. It has been 
the fashion to laugh or grow angry at this fanciful figure, when 
there is room for neither ridicule or indignation. Plato has not 
been laughed nor frowned at for his often strained attempt to ex- 
hibit the State as a macrocosm modelled after the microcosm of 
human nature in the individual, and why should Hobbes? Theres 
room for careful scrutiny whether his analogical fancy has not be- 
trayed him into over-statement or error, if his critics could have 
kept to that. But they are to be condemned, when neglecting this, 
and not even recognising the peculiar fitness, from his humanistic 
point of view, of such an assimilation of corporate national action 
to the action of the individual, they have preferred to make poor 
‘fun of the queer frontispiece of the “ Leviathan,” where half the 
body of a crowned giant, constructed out of small human figures, 
towers, sword in one hand and crozier in the other, high above 
the hills, and looks abroad over all the land. The fitness of the 
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idea, whatever be thought of its real value, it is easy to make 
apparent. At a time when the nation was rent by conflict, 
Hobbes, who dreamed of unity and believed in it, who preached 
unity and knew nothing else to advise, could not have 
fallen upon a better figure than he did. If at the same time the 
fancy could be construed, as it easily might, intoa sort of natural 
argument for monarchy, wherein the national power, pictured in 
an ideal giant, was wielded by a single man, this would chime in 
perfectly with his own monarchical predilections. And how so 
well impress his countrymen with his views of the generation, the 
well-being, and alas! the decay of the political state, as by the 
thought of society born, flourishing, and dying like a man! If 
society was worth saving, there was no better way of recommend- 
ing the means, than by exciting to the full a human interest in 
the object of his solicitude, as if it were at once the offspring of 
human wit and an organism with a human history. 
It is on turning to consider Hobbes’s view of human nature, 

as supplying the occasion and conditions of social and political 
institutions, that it becomes necessary to notice more explicitly 
the intense opposition he aroused. An unparalleled vehemence 
of dissent from opinions uttered with no ordinary confidence and 
determination has to be accounted for. To explain such earnest 
unanimity on one side, recourse must be had to some very general 
consideration ; and tv understand the deep conviction of the single 
offender, some very special reason must be adduced. In the case 
of Hobbes, some previous remarks furnish what is sought. It 
has been seen how much he reflected his surroundings, and how 
impossible it is to dissociate the man with his intense personality 
from the philosopher. We are driven to regard his unfavourable 
estimate of humanity less in the light of a disinterested specula- 
tion, than as the scientific expression of painful experiences be- 

gotten of a hard time upon a nature unimpassioned, timorous, 
and peace-loving, bold in thought, but cowardly in action. On 
the other hand it may be broadly asserted that mankind will 
endure anything rather than hear their human nature depreciated. 

For certain specific ends the thing is tolerated, and mere short- 

comings may be safely exposed, especially if they have a dash 

of generosity in them; but a systematic disclosure of dark 

traits in a philosophic book has long been voted insufferable. 

Without remarking upon this fact, farther than that it admits of 
a construction as well to the honour as to the dishonour of man- 

kind, let it have its due weight in explaining the reception ac- 

corded to the views of Hobbes. But it is of greater importance 

to proceed impartially to estimate the value of these, laying aside 
such common prejudices, yet refusing at the same time to listen 

to any plea of peculiarity of situation which might be made in 

favour of the offender. 
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Now it will perhaps appear that Hobbes’s account of the ap- 
petitive nature of man is one-sided rather than false; that it sins 
less in respect of what it asserts than of what it omits. First of 
all, we must get rid of the notion that it was a crime to utter 
unpopular opinions. If truth is to be preferred a hundred times 
to a mere accession of gratification, then a harsh critic is not to 
be frowned upon. He is the enemy, in the old adage, whose 
good report may be implicitly believed, and whose bad is not 
likely to be altogether groundless. Hobbes’s picture of humanity 
is not without its lighter shades. He supposes that men can 
leave the state of war and barbarism if they only will ; and the 
law of nature, that even from the first binds them before God, 
involves a fair catalogue of virtues. When, on the other hand, 
as happens oftenest, he is painting with the dark brush, the 
picture is not all fancy. There are curious stories told of whole 
tribes of men not far removed from his description, and people 
still wake up from time to time at the report of deeds of indi- 
viduals and deeds of nations, to shudder at the glimpses these 
reveal of a savageness in man that social order and the ages have 
glossed over but cannot crush out. Hobbes, as has been said, 
very probably got a great part of his ill impression of humanity 
from the violence of contemporaries with whom he did not sym- 
pathize, and he manifestly deepened the shades to point his 


moral ; but he had proofs tou. The many signs of mutual dis- . 


trust or imperfect trust among men, the standing testimony 
of locks and keys, the wearing of arms, the stories of savages, 
seemed to him to accuse humanity more than any words of his; 
to which could be added the constant power of passions like hate, 
envy, and glory, and the notorious fact of the almost total want 
of international morality. If it is possible to explain away some 
of these instances, the last and most striking, which is telling 
even yet, and was doubly telling then, should make us pause be- 
fore, with indignant clamour, we put Hobbes out of court asa 
wicked slanderer. 

But although it is vain, in the teeth of undeniable facts, to 
persist in using only white and rosy tints in the portrayal of 
humaz nature, it can never be right to view mankind through 
the haze of political passion, as Hobbes to a large extent did. 
When he saw a number of his countrymen striving to break up 
the existing government, he called that an outburst of the innate 
unsocial propensities of mankind. When he saw some pressing 
or being pressed forward to the front of the struggle, there he 
said were the traces of inherent selfishness and lust after do- 
minion. When he saw a civil conflict waged for a purpose that 
he did not approve, he bemoaned the return of a primal state of 
universal war. He brought himself to think of men as always 
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ready to fall asunder, and as held together only by the constant 
thought of distant consequences and by external authority. By 
instinct men quarrelled and fought : it needed reason and calcu- 
lation, and strong force irrevocably constituted, to make them 
keep the peace. How far this fails of truth at once appears. 
Strong as are human antipathies, they are not stronger, nor 
sometimes wilder, than are human sympathies, at least if history 
may be believed. Throughout ail his works Hobbes makes signs 
only once or twice of allowing for the might of generous impulses 
inmen. When he is on the subject of selfishness as a motive of 
action, he makes no distinction between primary and secondary 
aims, but insists upon finding direct interested action in every 
the smallest thing that men do. Above all, he errs in totally 
neglecting all the conservatism of human nature; that which, 
so far from prompting men to change what is clearly or 
doubtfully good, keeps them perfectly quiescent under a state of 
things that is manifestly bad. History may furnish Hobbes with 
a case or two of nations taking the wild leap into anarchy un- 
necessarily and to their undoing ; but much oftener there is found 
tame submission to insufferable evils.. A revolution now and 
again in hundreds of years makes little for human restlessness 
and love of strife against the silent testimony of centuries of 
endurance and apathy. While, with Hobbes, it is impossible to 
deny that there is an unsocial element in man, ever active in 
certain individuals, and occasionally working with astounding 
effect through masses of men, it may yet be very fairly questioned 
whether mankind are not, in a manner, blindly and involuntarily 
forced together, and whether they do not display only too much 
readiness to follow the promptings of their nature to sympathize 
and submit. 

The opposition which the main features of Hobbes’s picture of 
humanity called forth does not account for all the execration that 
has been heaped upon his name. He stands charged with a yet 
blacker offence. The low and gloomy notions of human nature 
are followed up by the shameless declaration that the vilest human 
actions, done in the state of nature, are no injustice. Whereas the 
slandering of human nature was, at the worst, only a perversion of 
fact—a mere intellectual blunder ; this is now to overturn all moral 
principle and confound right and wrong. And mark the incon- 
sistency of the position! The man who enjoins upon governors 
the sternest repression of things unlawful, even when they are 
harmless, who warns the civil ruler against the evil dispositions 
of his subjects, who delights to terrify by a wild picture of human 
doings in the state of nature—this very man declares that the 
worst deeds, if done out of the social pale, are only natural, and 
not wrong at all. In so many words he says that, until society 
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exists, there is nothing either right or wrong, just or unjust. Is it 
very much to be wondered at that, in indignantly repelling such 
a thought, men have sometimes failed to treat its author with 
unfaltering charity ? 

This is aspecimen of current opinion about Hobbes, involving, 
to put it mildly, not a little misconception. But first let it be 
observed that, even when his meaning is innocent, Hobbes has 
a genius for offensive expression. Always careful to make his 
ideas plain, he despises the art of making them acceptable. He 
marches straight to his goal, regardless of the common senti- 
ments of men. ‘The natural consequence to himself is, that he 
incurs the angriest criticism, and is then not seldom wholly mis- 
understood. This is notably the case in regard to the question 
in hand, where for the liberties he took with common language 
and the disregard he showed for prevailing sentiment, he has 
been condemned to be misapprehended almost grossly. And yet 
while, as will be seen, he has been unfairly judged, there is a 
certain truth in the personal reproaches. Loudly as Hobbes 
called for authority to restrain human passions, lest everything 
should fall into ruin, he did not judge them so harshly in them- 
selves as is the habit of more high-toned moralists. He was 
too conscious of his own natural disposition, and knew too well 
how timorous and vindictive he was himself, to be sweeping in his 
condemnations. Being clear-headed enough to see the evil con- 
sequences of passion, in or out of society, he would have it hemmed 
in and kept down; but he was all too human, in the largest 
sense, to denounce desire and appetite because of their existence. 

As to the main point, since Hobbes makes all, or nearly 
all, distinction of right and wrong in the social state to be de- 
pendent upon the existing laws, he is driven by the necessity of 
the case to deny any such distinction in the state of nature. 
Understanding by right and wrong, just and unjust, that which 
is allowed and disallowed by laws with fixed temporal sanctions, 
he utters a mere identical proposition: where there is no civil 
law, there is no civil law; a very harmless sentence indeed! 
Objection can be made to such a definition of the words right 
and wrong, and to this conception of obligation as purely legal, 
but it would surely be very absurd in Hobbes, when he has thus 
defined, straightway to use his terms again in the popular sense. 
Those who condemn Hobbes for excluding the notions of injus- 
tice and wrong from the natural state, ought at once to pass by 
all his statements containing these terms, and inquire whether 
otherwise he makes the allowance they demand. Had they done 
this uniformly, and not gone off into anger because he had made 
free with their favourite terms, they would really have found 
something not unlike what they missed. They might even then 
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have rejected his view, and justly complained of its vagueness 
and his vacillation, but at least it would have been seen that the 
case was not quite according to the appearances. Hobbes does 
not deny all moral character to actions, viewed apart from human 
laws and conventions. He says that such actions, not being 
transgressions of positive laws, are not stamped as bad by fixed 
and instant punishments; he says that men, in the absence of 
law, will act on the promptings of fear and interest: but he 
nowhere says, nowhere approaches to saying, that actions are all 
indifferent, and that a man ought to act just as he pleases. Far 
from that, he would have men curb their natural passions, which 
will else ruin the race, would have them do to others as they 
would be done to, and exhorts them to live in peace and in the 
practice of all the virtues, Such are the dictates of reason itself, 
laws of nature in man, falling short of human laws in point of 
clearness and immediate stringency, but punished by the Deity 
in transgression as a sin. Let it not be said that this is after all 
an interested morality, in which the last motive is fear of 
eternal punishment or of worldly ill. The question was whether 
Hobbes admitted anything before and above human convention, 
notwhator in what terms he did admit. Here we are not concerned 
to estimate its value, and need only remark that it is as good as 
anything to be found in religious utilitarians like Paley, and at 
bottom not essentially different from the less naked eudeemonism 
of some of his own bitterest opponents. 

The law of nature thus conceived by Hobbes, which even 
“Leviathan” spurns at his peril, has, when not wholly overlooked by 
his opponents, been made the subject of depreciation. Stress has 
been laid, and severe censure has been passed, upon the subor- 
dinate place assigned to it in the social order once established 
under the statute-law. Now here, it is true, the very core of 
Hobbes’s system is touched. He does say, with all the force of 
his language, that under a civil government the subject has no 
concern with broader laws or higher sanctions than the laws and 
sanctions of his country. If it be a sin to break a law of 
nature in the primitive condition, it is crime, as well as sin, to 
violate the law of the land. Civil law was made to supersede the 
less effective law of nature, added to its sanctions others more 
immediate of its own, and properly overbears it in case of collision 
between the two. Hence, even in matters of religious profession, 
all those have erred who went to the stake rather than conform 
to the legal worship of the State. Their first duty was to render 
the proper external obedience of subjects, which could in no way 
interfere with sincere internal allegiance to the dictates of reason 
and conscience. 

It is only fair to have quoted this, its most obnoxious applica- 
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tion, before attempting to set Hobbes’s principle in its true light. 
That appears to be done, when we view it in connexion with his 
special aims and his thought, rather than his mode of expression. 
Let this not be supposed to contradict what has been so often 
said above concerning his habits of carefulness in the use of 
words, When he makes his broad utterances with such sublime, 
or culpable, indifference to the feelings of mankind, he does the 
very thing he means to do; which is to strike in with effect at a 
time of unsettled opinion, and force uniform conviction upon 
wavering minds. But his private thought is not necessarily com- 
mensurate with his words ; for he is himself not the man to bow 
to authority, nor devoid of common moral sentiment. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the actual Hobbes was content with any 
whim for law, if it bore penalties. Only he was deeply convinced, 
in view of the situation in England and the weakness of human 
nature, that the first thing was to set up a central authority, and 
demand absolute submission to that. About the rest he had no 
fear, believing that, on the whole, there would be no desire to 
enjoin by positive sanctions things against reason and the law of 
nature. Of course, he knew that rulers might and did require 
unreasonable things; but he hoped the best, and expected that, 
as they had the greatest interest in the prosperity of their 
subjects and were themselves responsible to God, they would take 
care to govern well, and secure a rational submission. If the 
worst did come to the worst, he held that it was still the duty of 
subjects to obey and not rebel on the strength of a law of nature, 
whose remote sanctions could never restrain universal wrong- 
doing. Bad lawsand bad government were infinitely better than 
no laws and government at all. According to this, we must 
credit Hobbes with the aim of highest utility, and utterly reject 
the common notion that he began by supposing men to act from 
selfishness and fear, and brought them into the social state only 
to make them slaves and the prey of the single ruler. He has 
his own view of highest and most comprehensive utility, believing 
that the one escape from barbarism and unutterable evil lies in 
implicit obedience to human laws, which are mostly good, though 
they may be bad; whereas mankind, fearing no such terrible 
results from a temporary suspension of civil order, have come to 
think that there is often a higher utility in agitating against bad 
laws, and even rebelling against them at the very worst. But 
his view is utilitarian none the Jess, and deserves at least the 
respect usually accorded to such. Although, therefore, it is cer- 
tainly impossible to whitewash Hobbes into a transcendental 
moralist, to represent him as one who denies all morality of ends 
as well as of actions is quite to misapprehend the man. ; 
So much by way of showing that. Hobbes was not the apologist 
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of unfettered despotism and the foe of all morality. There is, 
however, another aspect of the matter. This fanciful construction 
of a “ Leviathan,” this extreme ascription to earthly authority of 
infallibility and power of disposal over all things, this harsh sub- 
ordination of the individual to the community or sovereign, what 
are they but the expression of the need of some objective test of 
rectitude of conduct? At a time when all were pulling opposite 
ways, because every man, not content with a private conviction, 
would not rest till he had forced it upon others; amid an un- 
exampled war of opinion, Hobbes sighed for a general norm that 
should allay the strife and keep anation at least from going 
wrong. In the general voice of the community, given forth, as 
he thought, in the only possible way, by the ruler, he believed he 
found such a law of general practice, a sort of universal conscience 
that could guide the individual conscience, or absolve it in case 
of opposition. Curious it is to see the sensationalist advocating 
a general rule of right, and competing with transcendental 
moralists on their own ground. But whereas it is customary to 
extol the individual conscience as a true organ or medium of the 
so-called universal conscience, Hobbes, as might be expected, 
embodies his universal in the sovereign, and sets it to sway the 
external practice of individuals where it cannot reach their inner 
sentiments. Such an original and striking recognition of a great 
thought is another testimony to his philosophic power. 

To come now to the question of the power and functions of 
government, it is marvellous, when deductions are made for in- 
cautious and offensive expression, the clearness of view displayed 
by Hobbes. His State-authority is freed from all accountability 
except to God, and has unlimited power over the life and property 
of the subject, and the ordering of all things religious and secular, 
short only of the control of secret and unpublished thought. We 
may concede at once that, as it is the very essence of State-authority, 
wherever it lies, to proclaim and enforce the laws, it cannot itself 
be subject to human laws, but is only morally bound by prescrip- 
tion and the laws that are called divine. The rest may not be 
so clear; yet, will anybody, on reflection, deny that sovereign 
authority, by which Hobbes means the collective will of a people, 
can, if it sees fit, assume such functions? The question is not 
whether it need or should do so; then, indeed, history would 
give Hobbes the lie ; but simply whether it can. The answer is 
plain. A government wielding the whole national power can 
stop everything but free thought, can exact public assent even to 
things that are lies in the sight of reason. If for the sake of 
some clear gain, the English legislature, backed by public consent, 
should enjoin under heavy penalty that the earth be spoken of as 
standing still, would there not be an end to the public expression 
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of the scientific truth? Now the most sweeping statement in 
Hobbes says nothing more; the individual being supposed to 
have merged his will in the will of the community, acts as the 
community wills; acts, not thinks, because there is an impossi- 
bility in that. The most liberal publicists, Sidney and others, 
demand nothing less, if in fixing the idea of State-authority, they 
wish not to build upon sand. And yetit is wonderful with what 
a storm of opposition this theoretical common-place has been met. 
Even a man of affairs like Clarendon, in the teeth of his own 
practice, boggles page after page at the statement that supreme 
authority is practically irresponsible. He declares that kings 
must obey the law of God, as if Hobbes denied it; that kings 
have no right to ruin their subjects, as if Hobbes had said that 
they should; he raises a score of objections, which hardly affect 
Hobbes and never once touch the general principle. 

And yet in conceding the principle as to the nature and possi- 
ble extension of civil authority, must we subscribe to Hobbes's 
applications of it? Must the sovereign power be held to exact 
religious uniformity, and to refuse the liberty of public speaking 
and printing? Must English history be called a huge blunder, 
and the days of the Plantagenets be sighed for again? Is there 
virtue only in rest and quiescence, and is progress a step back 
into the abyss? That does not follow. We may allow the 
truth of Hobbes’s general principle of social union and civil 
government, and still take the side of the Puritans in the great 
conflict. He and they were, first, at variance on a matter of fact. 
He said, Charles as sovereign was really and truly the sole im- 
personation of the popular will, wherefore his words and wishes 
had the force of a national determination ; they said, the very 
people were sovereign, or co-sovereign, and, whatever the usage 
of the past, they should henceforth not be bound by the caprice 
of an individual will. The tug of war ensued, and the Puritans 
conquered. Was the principle of the supremacy of government 
thrown to the winds? By no means; only the power was now 
in other hands, the centre of gravity in the State had shifted. The 
popular will had new and more faithful exponents, who, as such, 
wielded with effect and, for a time, without dissension the national 
force. Hobbes’s error, refuted by experience, lay in supposing 
that the perennial functions of government must always be exer- 
cised by the same man or men. What the Puritans did, was to 
show that a people can, in an extreme case, with good effect set 
aside a bad government, and pass through a brief period of partial 
anarchy, into submission to a better. 

- But the hardy rebels did more than prove Hobbes to be mis- 
taken in supposing the normal irresponsibility and omnipotence 
of government to imply the unchangeableness of its tenure under 
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all circumstances. Without overthrowing the general principle, 
which would be absurd and impossible, they showed the use of 
restricting its application. Though abstractly the State might 
enforce religious uniformity and suppress individual action and 
expression, they fought in order to have it acknowledged that it 
was better the State should do neither the one thing nor the other. 
In the religious and political excitement of the time, it was not 
possible to come even near to a fair and final settlement of the 
true province of government; but to them, and to their struggle, 
is nevertheless due that idea of a voluntary submission on the 
part of State-authority to a self-denying ordinance, whose slow 
realization is the history and the work of modern times. It was 
well for posterity that they opposed such stout hearts to the 
material power of Charles, and such unerring instincts to the im- 
posing arguments of Hobbes. The philosopher went to his reason 
for his principles, and hence their validity ; but as the man went 
to his fears for his facts and circumstances, his applications cannot 
bind those whose sympathies are more healthy. Wherever the 
personality of Hobbes comes strongly in, he ceases to be a safe 
guide. 

It is the more necessary thus sharply to separate in Hobbes the 
philosopher who writes for all time, and the partisan who writes 
for immediate effect and under the pressure of strong feeling, 
because he himself is unconscious of his dual character, and lays 
no less stress upon the particular precepts than upon the general 
principles. To impress both upon an unwilling generation, he 
saw, like other great political schemers, that he must begin with 
the tender mind of youth. He had thought much upon the 
subject of education, and had come fully to appreciate, perhaps 
even to overrate, its might. Believing that much of his country’s 
woes arose from perverted teaching in the universities, he 
cherished a fond hope that some day his own “Leviathan” might 
become a State text-book, and thence a chart to govern by. His 
faith in education had a very noble side, as it meant that he 
rested the stability of the social state upon the developed intel- 
ligence of the people. With characteristic boldness, he declared 
that for every Bible in the land there should be a statute-book, so 
that all might know their daily duty. True, the State-education he 
had in view was designed to foster submission, but it was a sub- 
mission based upon intelligence. If there was to be no question- 
ing, there should at least be intelligent approval. How brimful 
of intellectual elements Hobbes’s system is, appears nowhere 
better than in the number of human relations he reduces to cases 
of contract. It may seem very mistaken and useless to make so 
complicated a business of slavery and filial obedience, but such a 
supposition of intelligent reciprocity in the commonest relations 
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of life is the error of no vulgar mind. And, generally, Hobbes’s 
habit of grounding his opinions on real arguments addressed to 
the intellect, and which if not accepted can be refuted, more than 
half redeems the most objectionable of them. The truly dange- 
rous things in a writer are sentimental prejudices, which are not 
to be answered. 

Here, though a hundred important points have not been even 
touched, we must break off. It would have been interesting and 
instructive to have seen what provision Hobbes makes for progress 
in his so strictly ordered State, by granting the right of petition, 
and so greatly developing the intelligence of all classes ; to have 
shown his immeasurable superiority to the paternal government 
absolutists of the seventeenth century ; to have traced his influ- 
ence on Spinoza, with whom he has so many things in common, 
and on European thought ; to have considered the theological 
side of his writings, and his connexion with the deistic movement 
which engrossed public attention when the storm that raged 
around his own speculations calmed down. But as the discussion 
of such topics could not be disposed of in small space, we must 
content ourselves with such imperfect appreciation of a great and 
still too much neglected thinker, as has been possible within the 
compass of the foregoing remarks. 


ee 


Art. 1V.—Contemporary Music anp MusIcAL 
LITERATURE. 


1. An Introduction to the Study of National Music. By 
CarL ENGEL. London. 1866. 
2. The Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter. Vol. VIII. London. 1866. 


UDGING from the advertisement sheets of our great daily 
e) and weekly newspapers—the posters that stare down on the 
passers-by from every wall, the numberless concerts, operas, and 
oratorios with which the ears of sojourners in modern Babylon 
are regaled in the twelve months between New Year’s-day and 
Christmas— judging from all these things, any “observant 
foreigner,” noticing us and our art-life, would, acting on the first 
impression which the sight and hearing of them could not but 
induce, pronounce that the English by no means deserve their 
continental reputation in matters musical. M. |’Etranger, 
going to the Monday Popular Concerts and seeing how, week 
after week, hundreds—almost thousands—of English men and 
women crowd the spacious St. James’s Hall, attracted by the legi- 
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timate charms of classical music interpreted by classical players ; 
travelling down to the Palace of the people’s pleasures on Satur- 
day afternoons, and observing how still greater numbers of the 
“brumous and phlegmatic islanders” sit by the hour listening 
with no_assumed attention to the intricate symphonies of Beet- 
hoven and Schumann ; thence proceeding to the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and hearing English music played (for the most part) 
by Englishmen under the auspices of an English conductor— 
M. l’Etranger, then, witnessing all these things and not having 
had, as yet, time to dive beneath the surface, would probably 
modify very considerably certain contemptuous opinions regarding 
our musical intelligence which he had imported with himself neat 
from la belle Paris. “No,” he would say, “my compatriots 
are misinformed: John Bull does know something of, and care 
something for, music. Paris is not the only city where a Patti 
can be appreciated and a Rossini loved; Germany not the only 
country where Weber delights and Beethoven entrances. No; 
the talk I hear about ‘English gold and English stupidity’ is 
mere bathos. I have learned that these islanders are capable of 
doing something else besides eating raw beefsteaks, swearing 
unutterable oaths, and dragging their’ wives with ropes round 
their necks for sale at Smithfield: I have been taught that the 
English, after all, ae a musical nation.” This is the conclusion 
that M. lEtranger would probably arrive at ; and yet, humbling 
as it is to our national pride to confess it, his last impressions 
would be “worse than his first ;’ his newly awakened admira- 
tion for our supposed musical genius, even more erroneous than 
his previous misconceptions the other way. The truth lies, as it 
does in most cases, between two extremes. We English, as a 
race, are neither utter barbarians nor eclectic dilettants ; neither 
entirely indifferent to the charms of music, nor absorbed in it 
heart and soul. We are a sensible race, and overlook nothing 
which is in anywise good for us—and music must be admitted to 
be so, even though it be in that low state of development in which, 
as we shall presently see, it is alone acceptable by the masses ; we 
are a practical race, and do not allow an art which, for the great 
majority of men is simply a luxury, to become one of the main 
objects as our lives. Thus we neither avoid St. Cecilia’s altar 
altogether, nor devote ourselves to the service of her temple ; we 
neither banish her from our thresholds, nor bring her with 
honour and rejoicing into our inner chambers. We are, in a 
word, taking all classes of the community together, neither a 
decidedly musical nor a decidedly unmusical people ; but, re- 
garding our great working classes alone, and leaving the highly 
educated section of amateurs out of the question, we must be 
pronounced rather the latter than the former. 
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In order to arrive at a just estimate of what the average 
musical intelligence of English people really is, we have to bear 


































several things in mind. In the first place, we must remember ; 
that extraneous circumstances are, in our case, against any ap- | 
proach to a national cultivation of the art. Our climate, for ' 
nine months of the year, forbids anything like an out-door life, , 
except during those mid-hours of the day which only the lilies ‘ 
that toil not at all can devote to aught‘else than work. This ‘ 
being so, it will at once be seen that the opportunities for social ‘ 
intercourse—apart from business life—amongst our lower and t 
lower-middle classes is extremely limited: and it is from these 4 
very out-door meetings of friends and neighbours that in the vil- ‘ 
lages and country towns of Germany and France the choral } 
societies and Orphéonistes of those countries have sprung up. ‘ 
This alone would be sufficient to explain why it is that—as we pe 
shall presently show — the musical taste of our humbler £ 
classes is so far below the standard of their continental brethren. E 
But yet another reason remains behind in that institution which 

exerts so stroug an influence over every nation on the earth’s ‘“ 
face—the Church. In France, throughout Italy, and in great a 
part of Southern Germany, the Roman Catholic Church is the je 
religion of the people: and Romanism, depending as it does so i 
greatly upon sensuous adjuncts to devotion, has always fostered i 
music with no half tenderness. The Roman peasant going daily M 
to pay his visit to his patron saint, daily hears the finest music sin 
that the world possesses pealed out by the cathedral organ, and M 
by the voices of the choristers. As it swells, and surges, and oe 
trembles, and dies into silence, it seems at once to mingle with th 
‘and to answer his prayers; and the highest music being thus bli 
familiarized to him, and associated with all that he holds dearest pan 
and purest in his life, becomes almost a second nature to the for 
Roman Catholic. Even amongst the Lutherans of Upper Ger- pd 
many music is more used and more carefully selected than the 
amongst ourselves. It must be borne in mind, too, that a very xe 
large proportion of our lower and lower-middle classes belong, hart 
not to the Established Church but to various forms of dissent, fhe 
which for the most part discourage in their religious services all Po 
but the plainest (and the worst) of music, as tending to distract frou 
the attention of their flocks from things of higher moment. Let whe 
any one go into a Methodist, a Baptist, or a Calvinistic chapel, lee 
and, having heard the sort of music which is performed there, T 
say, candidly, whether it is likely to elevate the art-tastes of the eae 
people who resort to them? It might, and probably would be, § },.4 
answered to this, that the object of these services is not musical F _” 
culture or artistic development at all: but this by no means ie, 
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the religion of the bulk of the community is not a religion favour- 
able to the development of music. Now whatremains? We have 
secn that there is noroom, or but scanty room, in our social economy 
for the holding of those choral meetings which are the life and 
soul of popular music in Germany and France ; we also see that 
religious influences tend rather to weaken than to advance the 
claims of art amongst us. Is it, then, a legitimate matter for 
wonderment that the standard of musical acquirement and 
musical taste is low in the extreme amongst the great body of 
the English people ? As, in shortly reviewing the present position 
of music amongst us, it will be necessary to see how all classes 
of the community are affected towards the art, we will briefly 
notice the musical training and the musical literature most in 
vogue with the substratum of the community, before entering 
upon any inquiry as to the performances and the literature which 
find favour amongst the (so called) “ upper” hundred-thousand of 
English people. 

And here our labour is much lightened at the outset by refe- 
rence to one of the two volumes whose names stand at the head 
of the present article.* The “Sol-Fa” system must be a familiar 
name indeed to all amongst our readers who take any interest in 
musical matters. They will probably recollect how it was first 
introduced by Herr Wilhelm in Germany, and then used by 
Mr. John Hullah, as a means to the end of sight-singing, in his 
singing classes for the million inaugurated years ago at St. 
Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. Mr. Hullah departed from the system 
as soon as it had served his pupils’ needs, and having familiarized 
them with “sol-faing,” gradually brought them to use the esta- 
blished notation. But there were some amongst us—earnest 
men, and thinking men, too —who conceived that, at all events 
for the purposes of the great majority of people taking up music 
as a recreation, there was no occasion to go beyond the limits of 
the system. It is to this body of men that we owe the book in 
question, and which, as we learn from the title-page, is the eighth 
volume of the kind that has issued from the press within the last 
few years. It may here be as well briefly to inquire, and as briefly 
to answer, what is the “ Sol-Fa” system, and in what does it differ 
from the established notation? What are its merits? and in 
what manner does it influence the musical education of the 
lower and the lower-middle classes of English people ? 

The “Tonic Sol-Fa system” is a mode of expressing and 
teaching musical characters by the printed letters of the alpha- 
bet, instead of those ledger lines and black-dotted quavers 


_ 





* “The Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter,” Vol. VIII. London: Tonic Sol-Fa Agency, 
Paternoster Row. 1866. 
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and crotchets—the established musical notation — with 
which we are all more or less fatniliar. On opening one of the 
“scores” according to this system we are struck by its apparent 
complexity and difficulty—a complexity which, on more attentive 
examination, it must be confessed, vanishes to some degree. Its 
merits, and its demerits, are many. Of the former the most 
striking are, the extreme cheapness with which the music thus 
printed can be rendered to the public and the small space which 
the score when thus printed occupies; it being obvious that a 
page of “ Sol-Fa” costs very much less to “set up” than a. corre. 
sponding page of ordinary music; whilst, lying within a much 
smaller compass, it consequently contains a very great deal more 
than a page of the same size of normal music type. These 
recommendations—cheapness and portability—go very far, it 
must be admitted, towards utilizing the system: and yet its 
peculiar intrinsic demerits at least balance the great advantages 
it thus possesses. The first drawback to the Sol-Fa system is this— 
that it is, both in practice and in theory, utterly inapplicable to 
instrumental music of any kind whatever; and thus is neces- 
sarily confined to unaccompanied choral or four-part singing. 
This, some may say, is no great disadvantage after all, since the 
class for whom the “ Sol-Fa” system is especially intended seldom 
require the assistance of instrumental music; but, as we shall 
presently attempt to show, this is the very feature that most 
retards its usefulness amongst us. A second grave objection to 
the adoption of the system is that it can only be read by 
English pupils, trained by a native teacher on the Sol-F'a method. 
This, we all know, is not the case with music written in the 
ordinary notation, which is equally intelligible to an Englishman 
as to any other European; but a Russian, say, taught on the 
Russian Sol-F'a system even, would be quite at a loss to make out 
an English Sol-Fa book. It will be conceded that this amounts 
to a serious objection ; and it must be further added, that the 
music to which the system is applicable is almost necessarily of 
a simple and diatonic character, since any music resorting at all 
largely to the chromatic mode, or involving any but the most 
ordinary changes of key, would cause much confusion and an 
involved appearance in the type. Again, eschewing as far as 
possible the use of all technical terms, its phraseology becomes 
greatly lengthened when any but the most simple directions are 
requisite : thus in Ex. 141 of the book now before us (where in 
musical notation the key-note would be expressed by the signa- 
ture, and the only direction necessary would be the one word 
“motivo” written over the tenor part, and the letter p over the 
three others) the following explanation has to be resorted to by 
the Sol-Fa-ist—“Key F. tenor obligato—the tenor voice or 
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voices take the air, other parts softly accompany,” whilst a 
perfect wilderness of italics, dots, and dashes is obliged to be 
placed over the treble part, to express the necessary modulations 
of the voice. Our readers may perhafs think that we have 
bestowed sufficient attention upon the Sol-Fa system, and will 
ask “how does all this affect the musical intelligence of the 
masses, with which you set out?” In this wise, then. The great 
majority of our charity and national school children, as well as 
a large number of adults, are taught by means of the Sol-Fa 
system ; and this system, although better than no musical train- 
ing at all, is but a very incomplete and narrow one. Only a 
certain class of music can be sung, and only four-part vocal 
music, and of that even, only the most simple kind, by the 
majority of Sol-Fa students, since the complexity and difficulty 
which attend the use of the chromatic mode and changes of 
key are very considerable. Further, the apologists of the system 
are obliged to rely on what they term mental effécts (thus in- 
volving an amount of reflection quite incompatible with actual 
performance), and in the absence of these associations—a sort of 
mnemonical system in its way—the singer is not only likely but 
almost sure to go wrong. From all these causes, the Sol-Fa 
student is generally found to attain with some facility a very 
limited stage of proficiency, and then stop short. That the 
system is a good one to commence with, may be admitted, 
indeed the wonderful performances (all things considered) 
of the five thousand children who annually assemble at the 
Crystal Palace would sufficiently evidence that fact—but ex- 
perience should have taught its supporters that it is quite 
incapable, beyond those elementary steps, of superseding 
the established notation. Now, we have seen that it 
is precisely those very sections of the community that direct 
and lead the intelligence of their class—adults anxious for im- 
provement, and children who are learning what their fathers 
never learned—who are taught by the Sol-F'a system. We have 
seen, also, that this system, putting its absolute merits or de- 
merits out of sight altogether, leads only to one species of per- 
formance, four-part singing ; and we have further observed how 
the social propensities of English people, their home-keeping 
habits, and the slight inducement which there is, during the 
greater part of the year, to assemble for outdoor purposes, render 
it almost impossible for men and women to congregate, as they 
do in Germany, for the purpose of choral singing. Poor people 
cannot receive large numbers of persons constantly in their 
houses, for their homes are, necessarily, barely large enough for 
their own immediate purposes; neither can they assemble out- 
doors for that purpose in the evenings, for the climate will not 
DD2 
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permit it during any but two or three of the middle months of 
the year ; neither, lastly, can they turn their voices in combina- 
tion to the purposes of religious service, because the form of faith 
to which they mostly ‘belong discountenances all but the most 
unseductive of music. The Sol-Fa system, then, it is clear, 
cannot under these conditions be of much practical benefit in 
after years to those it trains as children. And thus it is that 
the majority of our working classes have no musical taste at all 
worth speaking of ; preferring, indeed, the unutterable emptiness 
of music-hall and “ Christy Minstrel” songs, to music which has 
anything more than a “tickling tune” to delight their ears : and 
thus, finally, it is that we must, with all regret, differ from M. 
L’Etranger in his estimate of our musical acquirements as a 
nation, founded on an observation of, after all, only a very small 
minority of the people. For the crowds who frequent the 
Philharmonic, and the Crystal Palace—yes, and even the Monday 
Popular—concerts, are not the real backbone of the nation. 
Despite what musical optimists may say, the time has not arrived 
when the British artisan can appreciate Bach, and listen, with a 
comprehension of the composer's meaning, or even a perception 
of its purely musical beauties, to a Symphony of Beethoven or 
a concert of Spohr. The English then, as a nation, are not yet 
musical. 

In turning from the “Sol-Fa” system, its advocates and its 
disciples, towards that smaller circle commonly called the “ mu- 
sical world ” of London, a very different state of things presents 
itself. The educated English amateur of the present day is no 
whit behind the French or Italian dilettante ; and if he fall short 
of the philosophical views of the German music-lover, it is 
because of essential differences between the English and the 
Teutonic mental constitutions. The hasty and necessarily in- 
complete review which we here propose giving of the principal 
musical performances, and the more important new works pro- 
duced in London during the past three months, will yet suffi- 
ciently evidence—if evidence were wanting—that music of the 
very highest class is constantly being performed in London by 
the first artistes of Europe, to appreciative and even critical 
native audiences. The foremost place, during the first quarter 
of the year, is certainly taken by that admirable series of concerts 
which, under the name of “ Monday Popular,’ is becoming a 
household word and a theme of admiration to thousands who 
have never bodily seated themselves beneath the star-lit ceiling 
of St. James’s Hall. That these concerts are working a real 
and substantial good we have long been persuaded. We are 
told, and can, perhaps, believe, that there is a certain amount of 
“make belief” in the matter, and that many people, indeed, 
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attend them for the sake of appearing refined and eclectic, just as 
their predecessors used to affect the Antient Concerts, of dowager 
memory, only that they might be near the “sweet-smelling 
rose” of aristocracy. Still the amount of genuine and increasing 
enthusiasm—more, of critical pereeption—shown by the audiences 
at these performances, is sufficiently gratifying to those who 
watch with any interest the progress of musical art in this 
country ; specially the seething mass of eager and attentive 
amateurs who, week after week, crowd the hard and narrow 
benches of the St. James’s Hall orchestra—many of them bear- 
ing with them the score of the sonata or quartett of the evening 
—is asight that would hardly have been deemed within the 
bounds of possibility ten or a dozen years since. Now, as to 
the music performed there—starting with the first concert of 
the season 1867—given on January 17th—a not often-heard 
quartett of Beethoven’s—the opus 131 in B flat—was notice- 
able, apart from its own great intrinsic beauties, as being the 
last composition of its immortal author. This same concert 
introduced a gavotte by an old-fashioned French violinist, 
Leclair, whose music is quite unknown to the present geueration, 
and (judging from the specimen presented to us, which not even 
Herr Joachim’s magnificent playing could render interesting), 
likely to remain so. The second concert for the year presented 
the public with a new and very elegant song, “The Maiden’s 
Story” (in which, however, the burthen is a probably uncon- 
scious plagiarism on one of Chopin’s pianoforte studies), by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan. Of its composer, as the man to whom all 
eyes are at present hopefully directed, we shall probably have 
occasion to speak again. One of the most interesting features 
in the series of “ Monday Populars,” and, indeed, in the musical 
season, so far as it has yet gone, was the rentrée of Madame 
Schumann, and the subsequent production on the St. James’s 
Hall platform of several important pieces by her lamented hus- 
band. These may, perhaps, most conveniently be noted together. 
The first, in point of production, were two romances (op. 94), for 
pianoforte and violin, played by Madame Schumann and Herr 
Joachim, and which sufficiently prepared the audience for the 
more important works from the same hand that were produced 
a fortnight or so later. These were a quartett and three piano- 
forte solos, which, unless we are much mistaken, have obtained 
for Schumann a host of admirers who were before ignorant of 
his merits. Concerning the graceful, elegant, ear-haunting 
“Arabeske” (op. 18), performed on this occasion with great 
elegance and finish by Madame Schumann, a word of unreserved 
eulogy (as being one of the most irresistible pianoforte pieces 
Written since the Lieder of Mendelssohn), will be, perhaps, suffi- 
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cient. Not so as to the quartett in F major, introduced at the 
same concert, which, as one of the most important new works 
recently presented to the public, demands somewhat more 
lengthened consideration. No more striking instance at once 
of the peculiar gifts and the equally peculiar failings of 
Schumann, the composer, than this quartett affords, could have 
been found by the most diligent research amongst his works, 
The first three movements show the musician in his brightest and 
most attractive aspect ; the final allegro betrays all that inequality 
and hesitation which are Schumann’s besetting vices as a musical 
writer. The quartett begins with a fine theme, broadly har- 
monized, and developing as the movement (allegro vivace), pro- 
ceeds on its course, a “subsidiary” motive as gracious as if it had 
been signed “ Mendelssohn.” ‘To this succeeds an andante with 
variations, which is not only in happy contrast with its prede- 
cessor, but possesses many individual and characteristic points of 
interest ; more markedly the first and the fourth variation ; the 
former with its crisp, elegant vocul phrases for the violin; the 
latter, native and charming, with its broken phrases of interro- 
gation and reply. The scherzo recalls, though without the least 
suspicion of plagiarism, some of the best movements of this class 
given to the world by Felix “the well-beloved.” As has been 
said, the final allegvo is of inferior interest, but the quartett, as 
a whole, is a fine example of a composer whose works are only 
now beginning to achieve in this country the reputation they 
have from the first deserved. A sestett (a concert or two later), 
by one Herr Brahms, a favourite pupil of Schumann’s, was in 
marked contrast to the quartett just reviewed. Brahm’s com- 
position (the only one by which he is known in England), pro- 
duced an impression by no means equal to the expectations it 
had excited. A tuneful Mozartean rondo allowed for—a move- 
ment entirely differing in structure and in colour from those 
surrounding it—the sestett presents hardly a point for favourable 
notice. All the vices of the modern school of instrumental 
writers are here represented, with scarcely one of their redeeming 
points ; Spohr’s sickliness, without Spohr’s richness of harmony ; 
Wagner's unsettled tonality, without that master’s compensating 
dramatic power ; Schumann’s inequality, but minus Schumann’ 
elegance and poetry. An immature and forced style ; an ambi- 
tion which “o’erleaps itself ;’ an aspiration towards the grand 
and mysterious, which falls short of its object and is stilted and 
vague instead ; these are the chief characteristics of a work which 
has been much praised by continental critics, which had the “golden 
opinions” of Herr Joachim, and concerning which a lively curiosity 
had latterly been felt in England. These are a few only of the novel- 


ties which Mr. Arthur Chappell has introduced in his series of clas- | 
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sical concerts to London amateurs. Besides many other new 
works of more or less importance, an almost incredibly large 
number of trios, quartetts, and sonatas, by all the famous com- 
posers of the last century and a half, have been performed —not a 
few for the first time in England—during the nine seasons of 
“Monday Populars” already passed ; and the work of produc- 
tion appears likely to go on for a long while. Even were 
there no other high class performances attainable in the metro- 
polis, the “ Monday Popular” concerts alone would almost justify 
our foreign friends in their estimation of our musical intelligence 
—saving only that this is almost entirely confined to the minority, 
a small and exclusive class of music-knowers, and cannot as 
yet be said to be national. But the “ Monday Populars” are by 
no means the only concerts where standard instrumental music 
isirreproachably performed ; and if we have given the St. James's 
Hall performances the post of honour, it is only because they 
are more generally accessible than their rivals. At Sydenham, 
under Herr Manns’ energetic and enterprising direction, an 
orchestra which constant rehearsal has brought as near to ab- 
solute perfection as can be well conceived, plays daily the 
symphonies and overtures which the -approval of Europe has 
stamped as “standard :” and every Saturday afternoon there 
are concerts whereat the symphonies and other large orchestral 
works of Schumann, Gade, Onslow, Schubert, and other com- 
posers—as yet unrecognised, or but partially recognised, at the 
more exclusive Philharmonic—have found able executants and 
appreciative audiences. It is more especially during the winter 
months, when good orchestral performances are of rare occurrence 
in London itself, that these Crystal Palace concerts assert their 
pre-eminence ; and from August until April Herr Manns holds, 
perhaps, the most important position of any individual musician 
in the country. So vast is the number of unfamiliar works pro- 
duced at these Sydenham concerts, that the entire space at 
our command would be barely sufficient for their enumera- 
tion. Without assuming to notice one tithe of what has been 
recently produced by Herr Manns, a few examples of his 
research and musical activity may be shortly cited here. Two 
overtures, “Rosamond” and “ Fierrabras,” and a symphony by 
Schubert, demand attention, as showing the power of the great- 
est lied writer that the world has ever seen to compose some- 
thing else than chamber music—a power which even many of 
his admirers had until latterly doubted—but which must have 
been for ever set at rest by the performance of these fine com- 
positions, which Beethoven himself need scarcely have been 
ashamed to father. No less noticeable a feature was the D 
minor symphony of Schumann—given for the first time quite 
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recently—which not less for the splendour of two of its prin- 
cipal movements (the romanza, and the scherzo, and trio) than 
because of the singularity of its structural outline, demanded the 
careful and conscientious rendering which it received. A prelude 
by Bach, an overture by Gade, the “In Memoriam ” overture 
of Mr. Arthur Sullivan, and a concerto for violin and orchestra, 
by Herr Joachim, must be recorded amongst the short catalogue 
of Crystal Palace performances with which our memory supplies 
us, as being at least quasi novelties, and as all presenting indi- 
vidual points deserving of eulogistic mention, and of a detailed 
criticism which it is impossible in this place to accord to them, 
The weak point of these concerts is their vocal element, which is 
not always satisfactory. But as regards the orchestral portion, 
they probably deserve the position which is claimed for them, as 
being amongst the most highly-finished performances of their 
kind in Europe. It would, indeed, be difficult to imagine more 
perfection of ensemble, or, its comparatively small numerical 
strength remembered, greater richness and sonority of tone, than 
are possessed by the fine orchestra which Herr Manns so skilfully 
conducts. 

Besides the two admirable series of concerts which we have 
mentioned, London possesses a variety of musical institutions, of 
more or less degree of excellence, such as is, perhaps, scarcely 
exceeded in Paris itself. Besides two societies—scarcely rival, 
however—which confine themselves to the performance of music 
of a sacred character, there is a whole host of musical associa- 
tions, headed by the venerable Philharmonic, which all play 
parts more or less distinguished in the musical education of the 
metropolis. Amongst these the two which, by consent, rank the 
highest, have hitherto pursued a conservative policy such as we 
cannot but think alike mistaken in itself,and prejudicial to the true 
interests of art. The first of these, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
(which, under the bdton of the foremost conductor in Europe, 
M. Costa, holds its meetings in that dismal pile of buildings in 
the Strand which is, it would appear, the only locality where 
sacred music on a grand scale can be performed), has, until quite 
latterly, restricted itself to the continual rendering of some dozen 
or so of masterpieces, which, however magnificent in themselves, 
have grown almost wearisome by too-constant repetition. Not 
only did the Sacred Harmonic Society close its doors inexorably 
to aspiring talent, but it even denied the claims to performance 
of many of the less known works of the ‘great composers. Ad- 
mirers of Handel are not content to listen for ever to his “ Mes- 
siah” and “Israel,” unsurpassedly grand though these be ; nor 
were the lovers of Spohr’s, of Haydn’s, and of Cherubini’s sacred 
music satisfied that only the one or two “representative compo- 
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sitions” of these master-minds of music should be given at Exeter 
Hall. Latterly, however, a more liberal policy has been pursued 
by the Society: this was observable a short time since in the 
performance of a living composer's tentative essay—the “ Legend 
of St. Cecilia,” recently so successfully produced at the Norwich 
Festival by M. Benedict But, whatever may have been its fail- 
ings in regard to variety and catholic liberality in art matters, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society has always maintained by its per- 
formances a position which Englishmen may indeed be proud of : 
they are infinitely the most complete and highly-finished render- 
ings of grand oratorio attainable in any part of Europe at the 
present day. The increased activity which its recent proceedings 
would seem to augur, will give to the society’s performances an 
additional interest. The Philharmonic Society, under its new con- 
ductor, Mr. W. G. Cousins, will also, it is scarcely to be doubted, 
telax much of the jealousy with which it has for many years past 
regarded new thinkers in music. ‘The influence for good which 
this society—the oldest and most favoured of all the musical in 

stitutions of England—may wield in thus fostering as well as 
conserving, directing its audiences to new art treasures as well 
as guarding and preserving the old, can hardly be overrated, 
and, fully developed, might be the means—mediately if not im- 
mediately—of extending the national knowledge of the art, and 
elevating the general standard of British taste. An example in 
this direction worthy of imitation by the loftier sons of Apollo, 
has been during the past three or four seasons set by Mr. Henry 
Leslie, by whom much excellent music has been given to the 
public which otherwise might have been still-born for want of 
performance. Besides having been the immediate means of 
popularizing Gounod’s sacred compositions in this country, Mr. 
Henry Leslie has recently given a new impetus to that peculiarly 
national form of musical composition—madrigal writing. From 
the time of the Eighth Henry (one of the phases of whose many- 
sided character—his love for and practical skill in all relating to 
the Fine Arts —has yet to be illustrated by historians) the Eng- 
lish have always been noted for this particular class of part-song, 
which, indeed, strictly speaking, has never flourished elsewhere 
than in England ; but of late years madrigal singing and madri- 
gal writing, although still cherished in Cambridge, Bristol, and 
some few cathedral towns of the north and west country, had 
almost seemed to have lost its hold upon metropolitan sympa- 
thies. Within the last two or three years, however—it can 
hardly be longer—Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir has done much 
to restore madrigal singing to its pristine favour; and still 
more has been effected by Mr. Leslie’s encouragement of 
native composers of choral music. During the present 
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year no less than eight entirely new part-songs—all more 
or less closely approximating to the legitimate madrigal style 
—have been written for this choir by Mr. Macfarren, Dr. Stern- 
dale Bennett, Messrs. Henry Smart and Barnby, and the con- 
ductor himself. In every one of these, although the orthodox 
spirit of real madrigal writing was in some instances hardly 
caught, merit of a very high degree was evinced ; and the general 
result of Mr. Leslie’s scheme cannot well in the nature of things 
fail to be beneficial to the progress of musical education in this 
country. Indeed, as it seems to us, the peculiarly British affec- 
tion for “glees, rounds, madrigals, and catches,” constitutes the 
most available means of raising the standard of taste and pro- 
moting the musical education of the million. It is perhaps in 
some degree owing to its neglect of this class of compositions— 
better suited than any other description of music, ballads alone 
excepted, to the national taste—and its overweening partiality 
for those Germanic chorales and part-songs which experience 
must have shown to be unacceptable to the great majority of 
English people, that the “Tonic Sol-Fa” system, to which we 
have before alluded, has failed to exert the influence that—its 
many inherent defects notwithstanding —it might otherwise 
have wielded over the masses. Englishmen, unless highly 
educated, are generally speaking as restricted in their art-sym- 
pathies as they are insulated in their geographical position. Any 
music which is meant for the adoption of the average English 
amateur, must be, in the first instance at all events, above all 
things English. 

From the hurried preliminary account of our principal musical 
societies, and the general characteristics of their respective per- 
formances, above attempted, the reader will at once perceive (sup- 
posing him not to be already acquainted with the facts stated), 
that Londoners are affluent in musical performances of a high 
class. We have also endeavoured to point out that these con- 
certs, admirable as they are, yet fail to reach the mass of Lon- 
doners, leave alone the great body of English people, partly by 
reason of their costliness (except in the case of the “Monday 
Populars”), and partly for want of the preliminary training neces- 
sary to their due appreciation. Upon these grounds we have 
ventured to assert that (the show and the reality of musical 
activity in London during the season nevertheless) we English, as 
a nation, do not, as yet, entirely deserve those reactionary and 
favourable opinions concerning our musical intelligence which 
seem to have recently obtained on the continent. But when we 
regard the art from another, a literary point of view, the result 
is far more unsatisfactory than when we take stock only of our 
musical performances. If it were not, indeed, for Herr Engel’s 
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elaborate and important work, the title of which is at the head 
of this article, we should have to look in vain for a purely 
musical book uf any note published in England for several 
months past. Our national literature, indeed—rich in some 
branches as it is, and productive in almost all—is in respect 
of music meagre in the extreme; and for this reason, if 
for this reason alone, the appearance of a volume of such 
pretensions as Herr Engel’s cannot but be hailed with satis- 
faction, if only on account of its novelty. We confess that we find 
considerable difficulty, however, in dealing with this “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Music,” arising in part from the great 
extent of the subject, in part from the exception which, with all 
deference, we cannot but take to certain of Herr Engel’s views, 
and in part also from the extremely technical nature of the 
matter dealt with—a technicality which necessarily appertains 
to the subject, but which will in‘all likelihood prevent the circu- 
lation of the book amongst any but a limited and strictly 
musical circle of readers. In his first chapter Herr Engel gives 
some general definitions concerning, and some preliminary 
observations upon national music; and here the author starts 
with a proposition which is certainly ttue of music—and as we 
believe of many other things besides—namely, that in civilized 
countries national characteristics and peculiarities are most 
strongly preserved amongst the less educated classes; as we 
may find amongst ourselves in the north and east of Eng- 
land, where old Saxon and Danish ballads, with the original 
rude quaint music, still linger amongst the traditions of 
the country-side. All Herr Engel’s immediately succeeding 
remarks upon the origin of national music—too long to bear 
more than the most casual reference in this place—are un- 
deniably true; although, as we think, he here (as through- 
out the book, in fact,) attaches somewhat too great im- 
portance to ethnological influences upon the music of nations, 
the real influences being, as we apprehend, rather the sanction, 
or repression, of musical tendencies in a people by the national 
form of religion, and also, though in perhaps a less degree, its 
surrounding physical circumstances, of which climate is the most 
important. The manner in which the original melodies of a 
people are modified gradually by succeeding generations of 
performers, is next very ingeniously traced, and instanced 
by some musical examples (the “National Anthem” being 
amongst them) which are interesting. [We may here take occa- 
sion to remark that Herr Engel’s book is throughout most pro- 
fusely illustrated by musical type—to the extent of many scores of 
examples, indeed—some of them being of an elaborate cha- 
racter.] In his second chapter, the author treats of the 
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scales or modes adopted by various nations, displaying an 
immense amount of patient research, but also a reliance upon 
the reports of “travellers,” which gives us a higher opinion of 
Herr Engel’s faith than of his reason in such matters. The 
theories based upon the musical “ facts” given by “ travellers,” 
must, necessarily, be entertained with great reserve, inasmuch as 
probably the majority of travellers possess, as regards music, 
only that “little knowledge” which, as the poet tells us, is so 
“dangerous a thing.” Consequently, a large portion of Herr 
Engel’s remarks upon the characteristics of Oriental, American, 
Egyptian, and Ethiopian music, being occasioned by reports 
which, in the majority of cases, are of doubtful authority, cannot 
be allowed much weight. Amongst the examples to which this 
remark applies is the “Cannibal Song of the Marquesas Islanders” 
(pp. 28, 29), which, as it stands, we cannot conceive otherwise than 
a monstrous joke. Upon this example, and the “ report” of an- 
other traveller, Herr Engel bases a theory concerning the “fine ear 
of the natives for quarter tones” (!) which, we shouid think, few 
practical musicians would be found te endorse. The tendency of 
the (Magyar) Hungarians to the “superfluous second ” in their 
national melodies is, on the contrary, an established fact, and is 
the keystone to the popular music of Hungary. It is for want 
of a little judicious weeding out, and discrimination of the posi- 
tive from the conjectural, that Herr Engel’s elaborate series of ex- 
amples is rendered less valuable to the musical student than would 
otherwise be thecase ; but this want, together with acertain absence 
of order and logical method in the arrangement, of his materials, 
militates greatly against their practical utility. Herr Engel next 
directs his readers’ attention to the Pentatonic scale, of which 
he expresses himself an ardent admirer, but of the superior 
claims of which upon the unsophisticated ear of the “natural” 
man over the diatonic scale of modern Europe, he certainly fails 
to satisfy us. Nor is he, to our thinking, more happy in his con- 
clusions respecting the benefits that would attend the introduc- 
tion to European music of the “quarter tones” of his friends 
the “cannibals of the Marquesas Islands.” Such a proposition 
as that laid down by him (p. 76), that “the admission of in- 
tervals smaller than semitones”—in other words, the enhar- 
monic scale—“ might contribute to the greater perfection of 
our music,” may, indeed, be acceptable to the musical pedant, 
or to the “sensationalist” on the look-out for a new and start- 
ling idea, but could never for one instant obtain currency at 
the hands of any musician with a real knowledge of his art; 
nor can we quite make up our minds to believe that Herr 
Engel is himself in earnest in his remarks on this subject. 
The chapter on “The Construction of National Tunes ’’ contains 
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some new and interesting information, though even here we 
might have dispensed with the “ Songs of the Somoan Islanders” 
(p. 112), which even admitting them to be genuine—a wide 
stretch of imagination—are as empty and childish as a boarding- 
school miss’s first thorough-bass exercises. The Scotch, Walla- 
chian, and Hungarian examples, on the other hand, are sug- 
gestive ; although, again, what conception the “ingenious and 
varied treatment” of the theme of the first movement of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, op. 59, has with the “construction of national 
tunes,” might puzzle a pundit to discover. The remarks upon 
the compass of national songs, and those concerning the modu- 
lations most in vogue amongst various nations, deserve attention. 
In Chapter IV. we find Herr Engel once more revelling amongst 
his old friends the “travellers,” and giving copious examples of 
the music of the “ Bushmen,” the “Indians of Norfolk Sound,” 
and the “ Tonga Islanders ;” all equally ingeniously commented 
upon, though perhaps not all equally trustworthy. From the 
“Tonga Islanders” Herr Engel jumps at a bound to German two- 
part harmony, and beconies once more intelligible and reliable ; 
although he soon relapses again into his old state of credulity, and 
expects his readers to follow him amongst the melodies of the 
“Chiquitos,” Hottentots, and Kaffirs (pp. 153—159). A little 
further Herr Engel enters into particulars respecting the various 
employment, by different nations, of the minor and major modes, 
which are both more practical and more correctly based than his 
previous speculations. The chapter on the “ Psychological Cha- 
racteristics of National Music” will be found, perhaps, the most 
interesting, to the moderately technical reader, in the whole book, 
and it contains much information, though in a somewhat crude 
form, which might be studied with advantage by the amateur 
student. After the stress which Herr Engel has laid throughout 
the earlier part of his book upon information obtained from 
similar sources, it is rather amusing to find him here gravely 
warning his readers (pp. 202-4), against “ placing too much reli- 
ance upon the esthetic observations of travellers on the music of 
foreign nations.” The succeeding chapter, “ On Music and Poetry 
combined,” is an excrescence—a mistake: the “ Lament of the 
Maori Chiefs on the death of the Prince Consort” (p. 225), for 
instance, is no doubt deeply interesting to those acquainted with 
that amiable people, but its connexion with the subject of 
“National Music” is something more than problematical ; nor, 
again, can the “ War Song of the Soolina Negroes in Western 
Africa” (p. 229), be said to have much bearing upon Herr Engel’s 
professed subject, music. In fact, these and numberless other 
“fancy” examples of Herr Engel’s proclivities and researches, 
add immensely to the bulk of the book without contributing 
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proportionately either to its utility or interest; had the work in- 
deed been curtailed to about half its present dimensions, by the 
omission of this and a large quantity of other extraneous matter, 
the public would have been gainers. Later in his book, the author 
—once more in his legitimate element, which is certainly not 
poetry—discourses effectively concerning “national dances,” 
giving sothe examples in which, did space permit, we might find 
matter for comment. The last chapter of the work deserves, 
however, something more than this negative praise, as fur- 
nishing the student with a very comprehensive list of autho- 
rities on the subject of national music. In finally dismissing this 
latest and most elaborate contribution to our scanty musical 
literature—although we unavoidably differ from the author in 
many respects, and take exception to much of the matter he has 
introduced therein—still we cannot but thank him, in the 
name of the musical world generally, for thus directing the 
attention of musicians to the study of a branch of their art 
perhaps hitherto too much neglected by them. At the same 
time, the paucity of English musical literature is strongly 
displayed by the fact that, faulty in many respects as we 
hold it to be, this book is the only one on a purely musical 
subject, deserving of any grave consideration, that has been for 


some months past published in the vernacular. This almost 
total want of current musical literature cannot but be humbling 
to our pride as Englishmen—cannot but a little shake our 
opinion in our own national intelligence in musical matters— 
when we compare it with the activity of the presses of the Con- 
tinent, and especially with those of Germany. 
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New America. By Wit11AM Hepworta Dixon. Fourth 
Edition. Hurst and Blackett. London: 1867. 


VERY book serves, in its measure and degree, as a touch- 
stone of spirits. This truth has been embodied by the wise 
ofall time in such aphorisms as, “the seeing eye sees that which 
it brings with itself the power of seeing,” “unto him that hath 
shall be given,” and that truth is like seed sown in a field 
which brings forth no fruit, or poor fruit, or good fruit a hun- 
dredfold, according to the nature of the soil into which it is 
cast. Especially is this so where the truth conveyed touches the 
deepest, the tenderest, and the most mysterious parts of man’s 
nature. The classes of readers, in such cases, are almost too fami- 
liar to need particular description. Theré is, first, the merely in- 
quisitive class who, ever gaping after some new thing, skim lightly 
aud pleasantly over the most stirring recitals, equally ignorant 
and careless of the bottomless depths which may lie below. All 
they seek for is something fresh enough to stimulate their jaded 
sensibilities, and yet, withal, not so startling as (were it possible) 
to perplex and torment them, or even to disturb in ever so minute 
adegree their complete acquiescence with the order of things 
among which they happen to live. There is, again, the sceptical 
class of readers, far nearer akin to the last class than their own 
self-respect would lead them readily to admit. While the former 
have never thought and never felt, the latter have outlived 
all thought and all feeling. .They have solved the riddle of 
the world, or rather have compactly laid aside its several puzzles 
in convenient compartments which they have duly labelled and 
hermetically sealed. Thusall possible religious phenomena have 
been long ago finally relegated to oneor other of the multifarious 
bundles compendiously denominated as “ Priestcraft,” “ Enthu- 
siasm,” or “ Physiological disturbance.” All moral signs and 
wonders opening out, as it might seem to others, new vistas of de- 
velopment for the individual, new possible relations between man 
and woman, new social fabrics and conditions, are superciliously 
treated by such as merely so many fleeting and accidental mon- 
strosities soon destined to illustrate by their evanescence the iron 
law under which “humanity” is ceaselessly progressing towards 
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perfection. There is, once again, the enthusiastic class of readers 
who always live in what is immediately before their eyes. For- 
getting for the time all they have learnt of history, of the nature 
of man, of the multiform and kaleidoscopic shapes of human 
thought, they surrender themselves body and soul to the last new 
mould of society presented to their notice, however eccentric and 
anomalous, provided only its claims be advocated with sufficient 
warmth, yet not without a certain show of dispassionate candour. 
They are tyrannized over by an excess of sympathy without 
the controlling agencies of extended knowledge and an un- 
sparing critical taste. While this last class of readers will 
enjoy what they read the most, they will extract from it as 
little benefit to themselves or to mankind as either of the 
others. 

The very peculiar nature of Mr. Dixon’s work at once justifies 
and demands some such preface as this, by way of reminding his 
numerous readers of the different modes in which it should not 
be approached. More than any book that has lately appeared 
does it present certain sides likely to interest and attract each 
class of readers above indicated. More than most books will its 
true meaning and value be misapprehended by all who take it up 
in the spirit of any one of those classes alone. There are forms 
of life, of feeling, of social intercourse portrayed, now in broad 
outline, now in brief but fascinating detail, which, for the idlest 
and feeblest, will contest the supremacy of the last most en- 
thralling and perfumed novel. There are, again, new moral 
systems, new religious and social combinations here described 
and illustrated, which must arrest for a moment the most philo- 
sophical sceptic, however scornfully he may smile at their 
spasmodic absurdity, and hasten, by precipitate analysis, to make 
them square with his own system of the universe. There is, 
lastly, only too much ensnaring food for the sympathetic en- 
thusiast who will be called upon to glide from one pole of life 
and feeling to another, and then back again, not once but often, 
and will do well if, before he has reached the end of the two 
volumes, he has not been carried over into the adjacent region 
of scepticism, through a practical experience of the plausibility of 
every possible modification of error. It need not be said that 
there is a mode of studying a book like that before us very 
distinct from any one, and yet partaking of all the modes 
investigated above. It will be no small service rendered to 
his countrymen, if Mr. Dixon has at length taught them how 
to read. Patient inquisitiveness, large toleration, intellectual 
breadth of judgment, guided and illumined by a sympathy know- 
ing no bounds, are indispensable here. It is a harder matter 
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than many would suppose, even for the best and wisest, to listen 
with perfect coolness and temperance to the strange tale of 
manners, morals, creeds, and ways of life so violently opposed to 
European conceptions, and yet (what is most provoking) in 
vogue amidst those of our own flesh and blood, and proved to be 
compatible with the greatest prosperity. The virtue of perfect 
toleration of opinions, even on abstract points of speculation, is 
the rarest of all virtues as itis not the least precious. The virtue 
of patient toleration of opinions favourable to moral and social 
practices alien from our own is, except within the narrowest, and 
that not always the most enlightened circle, absent altogether. 
This is probably due to the circumstance that even philosophers 
care intrinsically more for what touches their daily life than for 
what merely concerns the abstract relations of ideas and truths. 
They are more tolerant on these last matters than on politics, 
more tolerant on politics than on religion, more tolerant on re- 
ligion than on such ultimate principles of practical morals as 
touch private family life. 

If this be so, it would serve to indicate that real toleration is, 
after all, an excellence yet but dimly conceived in England. If it 
be only found in proportion to the amount of indifference with 
which the truth professedly tolerated is regarded, it is divested 
altogether of moral virtue as a lofty attainment of man’s nature. 
In its ideal form it ought to be there most conspicuously present 
where it is needed most. The keenest politician would listen 
the most modestly and patiently to every view honestly pro- 
pounded, however calamitous it might seem to his own position. 
The believer in religious truths would afford every encourage- 
ment to the impugners of those truths unreservedly to express 
their sentiments, and, however remorselessly the adverse opinions 
might appear to hew away all he held most dear, he would none 
the less lend an ear, painfully and sadly, yet, withal, gently and 
reverentially, to every sincere opponent. In proportion as he 
believed honestly in the truth of his own views, would he feel 
that every rival opinion, if true, must only support and become 
a part of his own belief—if false, would be sooner convicted as 
such when freely exposed to the censure of all men. But lastly, 
there is a harder struggle than this. There are some views of 
human life into the practical appropriation of which we become, 
as it were, baptized from our earliest infancy. They become 
nearer to us, and more indestructibly bound up with our growing 
nature than even our religious faith: they share rather in the 
cogency of our inveterate convictions as to the reality of time and 
Space, and even as to that of our own personality and in- 
dividuality. We grow up in the family dwelling with a mother’s 
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arm ever round us, a father’s eye ever over us, a brother or sister 
gambolling with us, or rivalling us, or helping us, at all events 
loving us as none outside the family abode do. We get older 
and we find it still the same. We may have painful, heart- 
. rending contentions with members of our families, but still they 
continue to be to us what none else in the world evercan be. In 
the hour of distress we fall back naturally on each other for help 
with a solemn and peculiar claim; in the hour of death we are 
summoned to each other’s side. In the meantime, as we emerge 
from childhood, we are gradually growing into communion with 
a fresh mystery, the way in which new families are being ever 
formed ; and it comes to pass that the mode of such formation, 
consecrated by the usages about us, takes to itself all the unique 
and incomparable majesty of the natural family bond. Hence 
our belief in the permanence and necessity of all the features 
which happen to characterize the institution of marriage as it exists 
around us becomes part of our very being—bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh. ‘ It is riveted by years of tenderest intercourse, 
lifelong companionship, universal assent on every side, and the 
concurrence of every personal motive towards the violent sup- 
pression of doubt. Here at least then, we say, toleration must 
take its stand. It is exquisitely painful, it is destructive of all 
that is best in our inner life, it desecrates and blights the fresh 
spontaneous bloom of our wives and maidens if we even so much 
as tolerate the true tale of manners and morals alien to our own. 
Our own practices and beliefs in these matters are henceforward 
out of the region of debate or speculation, enshrined securely for 
all time in the unassailable consciousness of civilized man. ‘This 
much has been said merely to indicate that whatever views may 
here be propounded will not be unaccompanied with a genuine 
regard for the prepossessions of all whom speculations like those 
with which much of Mr. H. Dixon’s book is concerned may con- 
ceivably offend. It is not here alleged that in any case true 
toleration is an easy virtue. On the contrary, it not only never 
is easily acquired, but, unlike other virtues, it never becomes easy 
in the exercise except through a growing indifference to the sub- 
jects on which it is brought to bear. It is far more pleasant to 
be living contentedly on established truths, examining their rela- 
tions, and developing their consequences in the details of actual 
life, than to be constantly tearing up the ground about them to 
see whether they have any roots or not. ‘The transitional stage 
from one platform of truth to another presents, perhaps, the 
keenest and most poignant kind of discipline to which the 
human mind is ever submitted. The more opposed the old and 
the new are to each other, the more agonizing and humiliating is 
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the struggle. But it is only the part of a coward and a sluggard 
to flinch from ever greater and greater attainments. The truly 
brave man will, at the risk of whatever cost and whatever pain, 
burn his ships behind him, look ever forward and ever upward, 
and “think nothing gained while aught remains.” The argu- 
ments in favour of genially tolerating every possible view on 
all subjects whatever have been expounded and illustrated by 
so many hands, that it is not necessary here to combat the views 
above put in the mouth of those who deprecate discussion on 
certain classes of social and moral phenomena. It suffices to 
notice simply that those who feel this disinclination the most 
forcibly are the very limited few who have succeeded in the race 
of life. To the countless numbers for whose inexorable fate the 
easy commonplace morality of modern fashionable England finds 
no solution, little regard is paid. The present ideas may happen to 
be, in fact, the most felicitous for all as well as for a limited few, 
but the assertion that they must necessarily be so by no means 
of itself effects that result. Again, the very limited period 
during which society in Europe has had even restricted oppor- 
tunities of freely developing the most expedient social conceptions 
prevents any induction, founded merely on the experience of the 
past, from being of the minutest value. It is obvious that the 
peculiar situation of the Church of Rome up to the Retormation, 
and the marked prominence of cogent ecclesiastical influences ever 
since, have prevented even the suggestion, still less the discussion, 
and, least of all the experimental practice, of new social institu- 
tions likely better to suit a new society entering upon an entirely 
untried career of refinement and wealth. 

Mr. H. Dixon's book possesses two distinct sources of interest. 
In the first place, it is a contribution to our knowledge of America 
and its inhabitants at the present day. In the second place, the 
careful investigations made by Mr. H. Dixon in the course of 
his travels into the origin, history, practices, principles, and 
beliefs of a number of private communities, varying in magni- 
tude and importance, supply a large mass of fresh facts of the 
highest possible value, for the purpose of elucidating certain 
social and moral problems with which the Old World is begin- 
ning to wrestle in a spirit of pertinacity hitherto unexampled. 
To every observant politician emerging, not without an arduous 
effort, out of the mists and riots of ephemeral party strife, and 
scanning the future of Europe, “far as human eye can see,” 
the course of that future ssems likely to be determined by the 
mode in which three more or less distinct problems are previously 
solved. Religion, the situation of woman, and the relations of capi- 
tal and labour, are the three hinges on which the fate of all future 
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generations may be said to turn. To each one of these topics, 
as though by an instinctive prescience of their momentous and 
unrivalled import, the attention, not only of all thoughtful men 
and women but of even casual observers and second-hand rea- 
soners, is becoming more and more undeviatingly directed. The 
Reformation, the French Revolution, the foundation of the repub- 
lican constitution in the New World, the general advance of 
knowledge, and the improvement in the arts of life, have all 
tended to unfix the popular adhesion to ancient and traditionary 
modes of thought. This general upheaving of the public spirit 
is gradually becoming narrowed and intensified in the three dis- 
tinct directions indicated above. In themselves, it is obvious 
that these three subjects cover the largest portion of human life. 
Man’s relations to the unknown background of the world he lives in 
and of the things around him, as well as to the grave ever loom- 
ing in front of his aspiring efforts and his irrepressible ambition, 
constitute a series of problems which, as they touch him in the 
deepest part of his nature, and haunt him in his hours of 
profoundest thought and unrelieved solitude, seem so forged 
only in order to baffle and disappoint. Again, what may be 
man’s veritable relation to woman, and how far traditionary 
habits have stamped with their authoritative signature the 
truth as it is in nature, and as it is dictated by an accurate per- 
ception of the widest expediency and justice or only a counter- 
feit image of that truth, are further questions which must be 
finally set at rest ere the world can be launched on its new 
career of happiness and perfectibility. Lastly, the knotty pro- 
blem as to the only true mode of distributing wealth, and ad- 
justing the relations of capital and labour, is already almost 
taken out of the control of students and speculators, and is being 
rudely and impatiently severed by the hands of those less 
cautious politicians who have a direct personal interest in intro- 
ducing a new era of economical mechanism. Trade unions, re- 
iterated and disastrous strikes, co-operative societies, communistic 
theories and practices, emigration, poor-law amendments, sceptical 
denunciations of private property in land, are all only floating 
symptoms of deep-laid convictions, ever growing more and more 
distinct and extended, to the effect that the social fabric of the 
future must be constructed upon the basis of a far more widely- 
reaching equality of conditions than has been hitherto recognised. 
The present account of New America, corrected and supple- 
mented by other authorities, will be found to throw a flood of 
light upon some of the obscurer aspects of all these problems. 
Usurping to themselves, as they severally do, an ever more and 
more engrossing interest, they are all yet so intimately blended 
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together that they can scarcely even be provisionally dismem- 
bered for the sake of special examination. All that can be 
attempted is to treat each of them in order as tlie prominent 
subject of discussion, to notice precisely the nature and extent of 
their mutual operation on each other, and to guard watchfully 
against all confusion, whether of thought or expression, between 
phenomena radically distinct. A particular review of some of 
the communities visited and described by Mr. H. Dixon, and a 
comparison of the principles of one withjthose of another, will 
admit of our keeping the religious, social, and economical por- 
tents sufficiently apart, in order to ascertain their respective sig- 
nificance, and, at the same time, of our presenting them combined 
together in the actual and organic union with each other, in which 
alone the existing complexity of human life permits them to be 
exhibited. 

Before, however, entering upon this more special scrutiny, it 
will be well to make a general survey of some of the leading facts 
of American life and society, and to notice a few of the historical 
and physical antecedents which serve to explain or render more 
credible many strange appearances usually treated as simply 
monstrous and defiant of all law. It is sometimes forgotten 
that Americans, while subjected to physical conditions of climate, 
soil, extent of territory, situation with respect to savage tribes, 
wholly different from that of any European nation, have, in ad- 
dition to all these notorious peculiarities, an Anglo-Saxon history 
and an American history. In the first place, the larger mass of 
the white inhabitants of North America are of Teutonic ex- 
traction. It has often been a matter of controversy as to what 
are the specializing characteristics of the Teuton blood. Out of 
this controversy, however, there seems to emerge the admitted 
fact that a proneness to believe in a supernatural world, or rather 
to abandon themselves dissolutely to supernatural conceptions of 
a weird-like, indistinct, enormous, and fantastic type, is at least 
one of these characteristics. If the Norse legends of Odin and 
his brother heroes, the marked proclivity of ancient and modern 
Germans to revel in the transcendental, the visionary, and the 
unknown, the pertinacious adhesiveness of Englishmen to the 
theological stage in speculation, are of any weight in this inquiry, 
this view possesses no small plausibility. It may be said, on the 
contrary, that Germany and England were the centres of the 
Reformation movement, and that this movement was a reaction 
against inordinate spiritualism and mystical sentimentality ; but 
such a consideration is superficial in the extreme. At the time 
of the Reformation the Romish Church represented not the cause 
of religious mysteriousness, but of a dull, cold, worldly secularity. 
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The reactionary body, though seemingly composed of religicus 
sceptics, were, in truth, in need of all that they eminently pos 
sessed, that is, a fiery religious zeal and consuming earnestness, 
wholly determined by their belief in an infinite duty and an 
absorbing reverence for a spiritual Deity, to enable them to 
endure their isolation. Within the very confines of the Romish 
Church itself such men as Savonarola, Tauler, Eckart, and the 
great mystics of the fifteenth century, had already risen to ex- 
claim against the hardness and pollutions of the Church to which 
they belonged, or to point to a higher life than any that was to 
be found within its formal and material boundaries. It was in 
the name of religious awe and divine obligation that the Re- 
formation arose out of the bosom of the Teuton family. Itis due 
to the flickering embers of the same spirit of religious energy, 
thoughtfulness, and exuberant fervour that the members of the 
same family in New America are at this day inaugurating new 
societies and new creeds. For no feature is at once more notice- 
able and more singular in the phenomena of general American 
society, and more especial of those partial fractions of that 
society visited by Mr. H. Dixon, than the universal interest in, and 
alleged conversance with, supernatural persons, things, conditions, 
and events. There is here no worship of the goddess of Reason, 
no attempted proscription of personal devotion and adoring awe, 
no substituted intellectual abstraction, such as “ humanity,” in 
the place of an unknown and ineffable Essence, enveloping the 
visible universe and ever alluring to itself the eyes and hearts of 
all men, whether in love, in wonder, or in fear. The whole 
society seems immersed in a sea of religious faith and adoration. 
Prayer is universal, prophesyings are devoutly looked for and 
readily accepted; a special Providence, ever interfering and 
regulating the affuirs of men and the course of nature, is pub- 
licly confessed ; and no higher notion of nature whatever seems to 
present any of those intellectual obstacles to devout acquiescence 
which are so familiarly encountered among the not more en- 
lightened nations of the Old World. 

This intensely fervid and widely disseminated religious spirit is 
peculiarly manifested in the kind of appeal that is made by every 
class of sectaries to the Bible. The unquestioning acceptance ot 
the Bible as the ultimate standard of faith and practice on the 
part even of the wildest enthusiasts and most designing impostors, 
is not the least remarkable feature of New American society. It 
is possible to affiliate this strange sentiment of reverence for a 
particular volume to the circumstances of the Reformation and 
the Civil War in England, at which two periods the English popu- 
lation of America was, for the most part, drafted from the parent 
country. It was noticed above that the original Protestant 
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movement was due to a moral and spiritual reaction against a 
corrupt, carnal, and inelastic system which, at the time, was 
freezing the life-blood of the Western world. The moral and 
spiritual ideas round which the great Reformers so triumphantly 
rallied were found most adequately expressed in a volume which 
happened at the time to be accepted tacitly as a supreme autho- 
rity by all. ‘To liberate and publish this volume was to liberate 
and publish those everlasting principles of spiritual life, freedom 
of thought, and individual responsibility, which were the grand 
instruments for overthrowing the hierarchical influence at that 
time stifling and poisoning the sources of infant European life. 
But thereupon succeeded an eccentric anomaly fraught with inter- 
minable disasters, though by no means without parallel in re- 
ligious history. The book, or series of books constituting a 
volume, which contained the best expression of the life-giving 
ideas appealed to by the Reformers, becaine of greater authority 
than the ideas themselves. Whatever was to be found within 
the compass of that volume, however antagonistic to those loftier 
conceptions which alone imparted to it any value at all, was 
treated as of co-ordinate authority with those conceptions. It 
was found more easy in practice, and more congenial to the in- 
dolent passivity of commonplace minds, to dispense finally with 
all need for cultivating an acute moral consciousness, and to 
proclaim that truth was henceforth rather to be measured and 
elicited by a mechanical process of reading printed characters, 
than by an intellectual and moral process of separating the 
true and the false, the worthless and that beyond price. Thus 
the Bible became the standard of all truth, instead of having its 
own claims perennially submitted to a standard above itself. In 
the place of being a guide, a history, a co-witness, a magnificent 
elucidator and outspoken champion of whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are of good report, it became a magical 
book, a sorcerer’s charm, a sign to be spoken against, fought for, 
debated over, and made the point of departure of an infinite 
number of rival sects and schisms. The secularity of a corrupt 
church was only displaced to make room for the idolatry of a 
book. It is well known to those familiar with the history of 
religious controversy in England how all the sects that started 
away from orthodoxy in the times of Elizabeth, the Civil Wars, 
and in times nearer our own, believed, one and all, the Bible to 
be the ultimate tribunal at which truth was to be measured and 
weighed ; and yet how all interpreted it in ways the most vio- 
lently opposed to each other. The present state of some large por- 
tions of American society presents a reductio ad absurdwm of this 
servile and idolatrous spirit. The rival sects to be found there 
deduce from the Bible theories and practices infinitely more 
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destructive of each other than the many internecine dogmas that 
have been generated from the same source in this country. From 
the practice of Abraham one sect deduces the legitimacy of certain 
modifications of incest ; from the expressions of St. Paul another 
sect concludes that marriage implies a low state of spiritual 
attainment, and that among the true believers all sexual love and 
passion can be advantageously dispensed with altogether: Poly- 
gamy and concubinage rely for patronage on the practice of Jacob. 
Spiritualism derives credit and support from the apparition of 
Samuel. The believers in the essential superiority of women to 
men—followers of Eliza Farnham—consider the order of events 
as related in the early part of Genesis to be developed through- 
out on the principle of proceeding from the lower to the higher. 
“ Eve finds Adam in bonds, and she sets him free. He is bound 
by a bad law to live in a state of darkness and bondage a mere 
animal life without knowing good from evil. She breaks his 
fetters and shows him the way to heaven. Through her courage 
man did not fall but rise.” The use the Mormons have through- 
out made of the public unquestioning belief in the Hebrew 
Scriptures is the most remarkable instance of their national ex- 
travagance. Some alleged transcripts of the Book of Mormon 
were sent by Joseph Smith, through the hands of Martin Harris, 
a farmer, to the city of New York, and there presented to Pro- 
fessor Anthon. Mr. Harris anxiously requested the learned pro- 
fessor to read the manuscript, but he replied that he could not. 
Professor Anthon, indeed, subsequently published a declaration 
of his belief that the whole affair was a hoax. However, the 
great divine and theologian of the Mormon church, Orson Pratt, 
was subsequently able to make all the details of Martin Harris's 
visit to the professor exactly fit into the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, and the general history of the finding of the Book of 
Mormon and the rise of the Mormon church into the words of the 
prophets Ezekiel and Daniel. Thus Isaiah says—“ And the 
vision is become unto you as the words of a book that is 
sealed, which men deliver to one that is learned, saying, read 
this, I pray thee; and he saith, I cannot, for it is sealed: and 
the book is delivered to him that is not learned, saying, read 
this, I pray thee ; and he saith, I am not learned.” Evidently 
the words of the book indicated were the transcribed characters 
of the Book of Mormon ; the “ one that is learned” was Professor 
Anthon, the “one that is not learned” was Martin Harris. Again, 
in the 29th chapter of Isaiah we read, “Thou shalt be brought 
down and shalt speak out of the ground, and thy speech shall be 
low out of the dust.” 


“Never,” says Orson Pratt, “was prophecy more truly fulfilled 
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than this in the coming forth of the Book of Mormon. Joseph 
Smith took that sacred history ‘out of the ground.’ It is the voice 
of the ancient prophets of America speaking out of the ground. Their 
speech is ‘low out of the dust ;’ it speaks in a familiar manner of the 
days of bygone ages; it is the voice of those who slumber in the 
dust.” 


Again, Ezekiel says, “ Behold I will take the stick of Joseph, 
which is in the hand of Ephraim and the tribes of Israel his 
fellows, and will put them with him, even with the stick of 
Judah, and make them one stick, and they shall be one in my 
hand. And the sticks whereon thou writest shall be in thine 
hand before their eyes.” Now, sticks were what parchments 
were rolled upon, and such rolls were in fact books. Thus the 
book of Judah was the Bible; and the other book, that of 
Joseph, obviously the Book of Mormon. 

In the same spirit of ingenuous criticism the “stone,” pre- 
dicted by Daniel, “cut out without hands, and to smite the 
great image and then to become a great mountain and fill the 
whole earth,” is, beyond even the suspicion of a forced interpre- 
tation, the Latter-Day Church in the valley of the Rocky moun- 
tains. It is not necessary at present to multiply instances of 
this phenomenon, which represents one of the most successful 
economical and social communities of modern times to have 
been built from the first.upon a series of arbitrary interpretations 
of a single ancient volume, devoutly revered throughout the 
Western world, and superstitiously regarded as itself removed 
permanently out of the reach of doubt or inquiry. This repro- 
duction of Hebrew notions, and even of Hebrew history, reappears 
almost ostentatiously at every stage of the investigation into 
Mormon life. The Mormon church, indeed, is in some respects 
far more Jewish than Christian ; while, on the other hand, the 
joyousness, secularity, catholicity, and spirit of individual enter- 
prise which distinguish its members, have many points rather in 
common with democratic life at Athens, and aristocratical life at 
Rome, than with that of any other typical association. 

But society in the New World is not only of Teutonic, and more 
particularly of English extraction, it has also been subject to 
special American influences, and has partaken of the reflex in- 
fluence due to the great events and traditions of American 
history. Thus nothing is more striking in all we hear of the 
American temperament as contrasted with what is most familiar 
to us elsewhere, than the absence of all respect for any kind of 
authority. The only. parallel afforded in history is the brief era 
of the French Revolution, which indeed witnessed, as we all 
know, a series of spasmodic theories, reconstituting the world 
ab initio, and always starting with the general axiom that 
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“whatever is, is wrong.” In s)me parts of New America it 
seems to be a settled and organic condition of: thought that all 
history, all experience, all alleged faculties of interpreting the 
future from the past, must be scouted as so much organized 
fraud, unworthy the momentary attention of intelligent men. 
In the place of alleged facts, any and every courageous hypo- 
thesis is cordially greeted. Every new theory is held likely to 
be true, just in the degree that it is unprecedented. Everything 
that exists is presumptively bad, and the longer it has existed 
the more necessarily and irretrievably bad it must be. The 
whole country would seem to offer an open field for competing 
charlatans, the only limitations to credulity being the understood 
conditions that the new dogma must be as disruptive as may be 
of all existing ties, somewhat theological and very biblical, pre- 
senting a certain social and communistic aspect, and not over- 
ascetic or uncomfortable, either for this world or the next. 

This is a state of national feeling which it is almost impossible 
to figure to ourselves in conservative England. Even the most 
liberal amongst us feel galled and hampered by the weighty 
pressure of our knowledge of the past. We cannot, by any 
mental effort, divest ourselves of our partial acquaintance with 
a few of the laws of human nature, with history, with the 
inexorable conditions of earthly affairs. We appreciate as fully 
the perils of anarchy as we abhor the sluggishness of even the 
most amiable despotism. We deprecate as much any change 
but what is rational and organically adapted to the national tem- 
perament, as we deeply feel that Time is the great innovator, and 
that but for our unresting efforts to carry out progressive im- 
provements, things are always in the way of becoming worse. 
Before taking any step in advance, we listen patiently and 
even respectfully to the advocates for standing still, and the most 
adventurous amongst us are not over-restless under the necessity 
of “creeping on from point to point.” We havea history behind 
us which cannot but warm our sympathies in favour of what our 
forefathers have preserved and rescued, we have a thousand links 
and mementoes on every side of us chaining our imaginations to 
the past and the present, even at the very moment that our reason 
is resistlessly impelling us onward to a yet more transcendant 
future. We linger only too fondly over what is, even while in- 
dustriously preparing the way for what yet may be. 

But in America the War of Independence resulted as much 
in freeing human spirits as in effecting an emancipation from 
political bondage. By one mighty blow the chains were knocked 
off and the captive nation was free. The great English past, 
with all its hoary grandeur, its salutary warnings, its solemn and 
touching associations, vanished for ever, to be recalled, indeed, 
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ever and anon as a golden vision which decked the brows of inno- 
cent infancy, but no longer to intrude, with its bewitching spells, 
into the manly life of a nation born again in a day. Henceforth 
it was to the Declaration of Independence and not to Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, or the Act of Settlement, that the 
patriotic gaze would fondly revert. The very bitterness of the 
struggle for freedom would bury in unfathomable depths every 
sober and affectionate reminiscence of the ancient tie. Old things 
were passed away, and all things were become new. 

Englishmen are so hemmed in on every side by customary 
modes of feeling, and by a certain sedate and unimpressionable 
sense of respectability stamped upon the face of all things around 
them, that it is almost impossible for them distinctly to conceive 
the situation of a people of their own blood, and speaking their 
own language, yet wholly relieved from all incubus of the same 
kind. 1t is overlooked that the very novelty, no less than the 
form of the American Constitution, was of itself enough to 
generate and keep alive a chronic condition of feverish restless- 
ness and insubordination. There is nothing which so subtly 
works its way into the national character, and which so stringently 
exacts the element of time for this operation, as the form of 
government. For this reason even the most insanely-devised 
government, if well or tolerably administered, produces a less 
amount of suffering than the most craftily-devised scheme of 
government which will not work. Now one of the main condi- 
tions of the effectual working of a government is a deeply-seated 
habit of obedience in the population, which, of course, implies a 
generally diffused knowledge of what is demanded of them, and 
acertain acquired adaptability on their part to fall in with the 
demand. Thus it may be almost demonstratively proved that, 
while most old governments are probably bad, all new govern- 
ments are, for a time, inevitably so. In other words, nothing 
but time and prescription can secure, even for the most ably 
conceived constitution, a fair measure of success. A republican 
form of goverment will require a far longer period of probation 
than a monarchical, because in the former case heavier demands 
are made on the hitherto unexercised and undisciplined faculties 
of the general population. 

_ These principles being incontestable, it is obvious that ever 
since the Declaration of Independence the American nation has 
beeu in a most critical condition, due by no means of necessity to 
any peculiar qualities in their constitution, but partly to the 
violent relaxation of all hold on the past effected by such a 
national cataclysm as the War of Independence, exaggerated by 
recent change of site and new physical conditions, and, partly, 
to the inherent disadvantages with which every new form of 
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government, be it ever so excellent, has, unavoidably, to contend. 
It isa noble tribute to the wisdom of the founders of the American 
constitution, and to the inestimable value of the constitution in 
itself, that the total gain to the whole population has, even in so 
short a time, been indisputably great, the loss incalculably small. 
The very impatience of all authority which, among small bodies of 
religious sectaries, generates every form of dogmatical arrogance 
and extravagant absurdity, becomes, in the higher American mind, 
the starting-point of true originality, independent self-reliance, and 
an inventive genius shaking itself free with irrepressible vehemence 
froin the vulgar trammels of Eastern conventionalism. 

Among the general conditions which modify American society 
the physical aspects of nature and the resources of the country 
must not be underrated. It may be said, indeed, that the 
larger geographical features, such as the lofty mountain ranges, 
the enormous rivers, and the boundless prairies have, as yet, 
not had sufficient time to operate effectually on the tempera- 
ment of the new inhabitants of the country. This no doubt is 
so, and, therefore, any affected concatenation of cause and effect, 
on this behalf, would be premature and delusive. At the same 
time there are some influences even of this class which must tell 
with almost immediate effect. The facts of an unlimited supply 
of land, an exuberant fertility unmatched in Northern Europe and 
not exceeded in the most favoured parts of Italy and Spain, and 
an unceasing demand for labour, imply, on the face of them, an 
absence of all fear of poverty, and a luxurious, or at least con- 
tented, state of general existence. Now when this circumstance 
is taken in connexion with that of a widely-diffused system of 
general education, a popular government, and a limited popula- 
tion, the prospects of general society are manifestly as different 
from anything witnessed in the Old World as can well be con- 
ceived. ‘The very absence of a pauper class, is, of itself, at once 
asignificant effect of widely-distributed wealth and a most potent 
cause of continued improvement. The quantity of leisure, and 
the high standard of material comfort, leave the mind free to 
learn and to speculate, and the passions unchecked in seeking 
out gratifications whether of a vicious or healthy type. 

Mr. Dixen notices that one cause of certain abnormal pheno- 
mena in America of the present day is the comparative excess of 
the male over the female population. When the census was 
compiled in 1860 the white males were found to be in excess of 
the white females by seven hundred and thirty thousand souls. 
Out of forty-six organized states and territories only eight exhibit 
the ordinary rule of European countries, where the females are 
largely in excess of the males. In some of the Western regions 
the disparity is excessive. In California there are three men to 
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one woman; in Washington, four men to every woman; in 
Nevada, eight men to every woman; and in Colorado, twenty 
men to every woman. Mr. Dixon moralizes as follows on the 
above facts, and on the consequence resulting therefrom, that the 
demand for wives is much in excess of that for husbands :— 

“This demand for mates who can never be supplied, not in one 
place only but in every place alike, affects the female mind with a 
variety of plagues; driving your sister into a thousand restless agita- 
tions about her rights and powers; into debating woman’s era in 
history, woman’s place in creation, woman’s mission in the family ; 
into public hysteria, into table-rapping, into anti-wedlock societies, 
into theories about free love, natural marriage, and artistic maternity ; 
into anti-offspring resolutions, into sectarian polygamy, into free trade 
of the affections, into community of wives. Some part of this wild 
disturbance of the female mind, it may be urged, is due to the freedom 
and prosperity which women find in America, as compared against 
what they enjoy in Europe; but this freedom, this prosperity, are in 
some degree at least the consequences of that disparity in numbers 
which makes the hand of every young girl in the United States a 
positive prize.” 

The last general influence operating on modern American 
society which it will be worth while to enumerate, is the presence 
of the red man between the great lakes of Canada and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Tiere are somewhere about two hundred tribes of these 
red men: Creeks, Dakotas, Mohicans, Cheyennes, Pawnees, 
Shoshones, Cherokees, Sioux, Comances and their fellows, 
more or less distinct in genius and shape; “men who once 
roamed over the hills and valleys, danced in their war-paint, 
hunted the elk and the bison, and left their long and liquid 
names to many American rivers and American States.” It has 
been an interminable problem with the colonists and the rulers 
what to do with these tribes. The difficulty is that the occu- 
pation of land on the part of the white and the red man 
is reciprocally exclusive. If the red man continues to hunt 
the elk, the bison, and the buffalo, the white man cannot 
cultivate the soil; if the white man cultivates the soil, the 
animals, forming the prey of the Indians, rapidly witldraw 
elsewhere. All attempts at inducing the red man to join the 
white man in agricultural pursuits have proved in the end 
abortive. Several experiments have been made with the same 
unvaried result. Thus, a tribe of Senecas was placed upon the 
Alleghany river in a fine situation. A tribe of Oneidas was settled 
on a “reservation” in the centre of New York, called Oneida 
Creek. Care and money were lavished on these remnants of red 
nations ; farms here cleared, houses built for them; but they 
would not labour with their hands to any purpose. A good 
harvest made them lazy and improvident; a bad harvest thinned 
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them by starvation and disease. One or two families, in whom 
there was a tinge of white blood, made pretty fair settlers; the 
rest only lived on the land so long as they could sell the timber 
and the game. As wood grew scarce, and game disappeared, they 
began to sell the land, and to move away into the wild country 
of Green Bay. 

Washington laid down a rule for paying to each tribe driven 
back from the sea by settlers a rental for their lands; arrangements 
for that purpose were to be made between a government agent 
and a recognised chief, and these payments have ever since that 
day been made by the United States Government with unfailing 
good faith. Mr. Dixon believes, what is sufficiently probable in 
itself, that the influence of the presence of the red man upon 
the white can be traced with great distinctness. Thus he notices 
that if the latter has taught the former to drink whisky, the 
former has taught the latter to keep squaws. Nearly all the 
old “ critters” and “teamsters ” who have lived among Indians 
are polygamists. Along with many of their vices (such as scalp- 
ing the living and profanely desecrating the dead), the white men 
have borrowed from the Indians some of their virtues, such as 
a spirit of hospitality, a high respect for the plighted word, a 
sovereign contempt for pain and death. There is some ground 
even for supposing that the tribal system found to prevail among 
the Indians was the type on which the original confederation of 
the thirteen colonies forming the United States was fashioned. 
It is an historical fact that, in the conference of 1774, when 
commissioners from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, went 
to consult the Iroquois sachems at Lancaster, the great Cusan- 
natego addressed them in the following terms :— 


“Our wise forefathers established union and amity between the 
Five Nations. ‘This union has made us formidable; this has given us 
great strength and authority with our neighbouring nations. By 
showing the same method, you will acquire fresh strength and power. 
Therefore, I counsel you, whatever befalls you, never to fall out with 
one another.” 


Official reports to congress from the Indian bureau confess that 
this Iroquois confederation was the true political germ of the 
United States. Mr. Dixon goes on to suggest that the Indian 
ideas on witchcraft, plurality of gods, migration of souls, presence 
of spirits, future rewards, have entered deeply into the popular 
mind, and are now afiecting for good or ill the course of Ameri- 
can religious thought. 
We have thus briefly surveyed the broader facts in American 
life and history which will prepare us to descend, with Mr. H. 
Dixon, into a more particular investigation of the religious and 
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social anomalies alleged to be cropping out with a somewhat 
fertile exuberance in different parts of the United States. 

The most noticeable of these anomalies were distributed above 
into three divisions, those concerned with religion, with the 
situation of woman, and with the relations of capital and labour. 
Availing ourselves throughout of Mr. Dixon’s illustrations, we 
shall address ourselves to each of these momentous topics in 
succession. 

There is no fair field for original theological speculation in such 
acountry as England. The current habits of thinking men are 
far too easy, prosperous, and settled, to admit of their grappling 
with a class of problems which, if not insoluble, are at least far 
less readily soluble than others of more widely recognised utility 
and immediate practical interest. The vulgar, on the other 
hand, are incapacitated through their ignorance, and indisposed 
through their absorbing pre-occupation with the arts of 
enriching themselves or their descendants, to go further below 
the surface of any subject whatever than an acute sense of per- 
sonal safety and comfort absolutely prescribes., All again are im- 
peded, to a degree altogether unsuspected, by innumerable ties of 
all kinds, family, political, and social, as well as those forged 
fora man’s self by his own conduct in the past, in the course of 
balancing candidly the claims of rival creeds, or modifications 
of creeds. To most men it seems far more important that such 
or such a creed should be true than that he should grasp the 
truth whatever it be. With such prepossessions abroad, it is no 
wonder that England is quite as notable for her lack of faith as 
for her lack of scepticism. Faith and scepticism, both in men 
and in nations, march ever hand in hand, and it is impossible to 
banish one from the land without likewise banishing the other. 
All the more thanks, then, should Englishmen give to such 
communities as the Shakers, the Female Seers, the Tunkers, the 
Spiritualists, the Bible Communists, and, above all, the Mormons, 
for their originality and courage in founding a series of new 
churches based upon conceptions all more or less revolutionary 
and new. Not that the product after all is very impressive, or 
that it at all approaches some of the sublimer notions of other 
times and other lands ; but, as illustrating some permanent facts 
in the history of religious phenomena, and as affording a prac- 
tical proof of some of the general forces already described as at 
work in American society, this fungus-crop of cotemporaneous 
heresies and schisms well deserves serious consideration. 

It has been customary among a certain class of writers always 
to dispose of such religious phenomena as displeased them by 
rather discourteously ranging them under one or other of the 
rather complex heads of enthusiasm or imposture. Now it un- 
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fortunately happens that, of the many false religions that have 
existed in the world, and which by this time almost supply data 
for a “science of false religions,” not a single one can be wholly ac- 
counted for as originating in one of those sources alone. Some 
can only be accounted for by the supposition of a mixture of these 
and other originating causes; others only by the supposition of 
causes quite alien from these. Without attempting in this place 
an exhaustive analysis, it will be sufficient to enumerate six 
separate causes, any one of which alone may be the ultimate 
cause to which the origin of a new creed or the modification of 
some old creed ought to be referred. There is, first, conscious 
imposture with a distinctly conceived view of attaining spiritual 
supremacy. Secondly, a condition of mind and body in one or 
more persons introducing the religious novelty usually denomi- 
nated as “enthusiasm,” and, apparently, due to physiological 
causes stirred into action by a protracted concentration of the 
attention upon a certain class of topics violently affecting the 
imagination. Thirdly, a devout hypothesis, honestly entertained 
and propagated with a view to account for the caurse of Nature 
and the constitution of the Universe, and to explain the mystery 
of evil and death. Fourthly, a devout hypothesis, also honestly 
entertained and propagated, with a view to reinforce current 
morality by adding weightier sanctions and supplementary de- 
tails. Fifthly, a like hypothesis, conceived in order to provide 
for the satisfaction of what seems an ultimate fact in human 
nature, the sentiment of reverence and worship. Sixthly, the 
logical consequences of a profound idealization conducted by the 
intellect alone as exhibited in such thinkers as Spinoza, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. 

Now, it is obvious at a glance that, in fact, two or more of 
these originating causes have been at work in the case of every 
religious system with which we are historically acquainted, and 
which we are compelled to stigmatize as false. Thus, without 
staying to elaborate the analysis more finely, it may be com- 
pendiously stated that in all religious systems of the ancient 
western world, the purpose of reinforcing and supplementing 
morality was entirely absent. In the Roman Catholic accretions 
of the Middle Ages this purpose was the most distinct cause of 
the vitality of those accretions, while the concomitant purpose 
of creating fresh objects of devotion and reverence still further 
multiplied the articles and determined the “development” of 
Church doctrine. In Asia, the second cause above enumerated, 


that is, a desire to unloose the riddles of creation by constructing 
a plausible cosmogony, as well, doubtless, as a proclivity to in- 
tellectual abstraction, seems to have played an important part. 
In Arabia, Mahomet appeared at once as an impostor, an 
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enthusiast, and a re-publisher of morality, but not as a cosmogonic 
theosophist, or as an idealist metaphysician, and, only in a small 
degree, as one providing indulgence for a deep-laid religious sensi- 
bility through the presentation of new objects of reverence and 
worship. 

Now in order to understand the current phenomena of 
American religious life, with which we are immediately con- 
cerned, not one of these causes, except, perhaps, the last, can be 
safely neglected in the investigation. Every one of these causes, 
with that single exception, in every possible mode of combina- 
tion with others, is here to be found in full play, and sometimes, 
as in the case of the elaborate theology of Mormonism, all at 
once. It has, for instance, never yet been decided whether 
Joseph Smith was more of an impostor or of an enthusiast, and 
certainly the writings of the great Mormon divine, Orson Pratt, 
whatever else may be their shortcomings (which we shall see here- 
after), cannot be accused of providing an insufficient number of 
hypotheses to expound the universe, to form a basis for a new 
morality, and to gratify every religious sentiment (not, indeed, 
too highly pitched or delicately tempered) of devout reverence. 
We shall give a brief history of the most conspicuous of the 
sects visited by Mr. Dixon, commencing with those hitherto 
least known, and leaving the Mormons, whose religious vagaries 
have been long before the world, and which are too complex to 
be fully examined on this occasion, to the last. As we proceed it 
will be readily seen what light these accounts severally throw upon 
the general philosophy of false religions, and on the existing con- 
dition of American society. The communities we shall select 
for distinct notice are the Shakers, the Spiritualists, the Female 
Seers, the Tunkers, the Bible Communists, and the Mormons. 

The sect or community of Shakers owes its origin to a foundress 
generally known within and without their own body as “ Mother 
Ann.” This personage, more properly named Ann Lee, was the 
daughter of a poor blacksmith, and had been an early convert of 
Jane Wardlaw’s, who, about a hundred years ago, in the most 
stony part of South Lancashire, announced that she had received 
a call from heaven to go about the streets of her native town and 
testify for the truth. Jane Wardlaw went, consequently, into 
the market-place, declared that the end of all things was at hand, 
that Christ was about to reign, and that his second appearance 
would be in a woman’s form. Jane never said that she herself 
was the female Christ ; but she acted as though she believed that 
all the powers of earth and heaven had been given into her 
hands, receiving converts in Christ’s name, confessing and re- 
mitting sins, and holding communication with unseen spirits. 
Now Jane’s disciple, Ann Lee, is described as “a girl of parts, 
Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXII.]—New Sentes, Vol. XXXI.No, II. FF 
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though she had never been taught to read and write, a wild 
creature from her birth, a prey to hysteria and convulsions, 
violent in her conduct, ambitious of notice, and devoured by the 
lust of power.” Joining the sect of Jane Wardlaw, Ann also 
began to sally forth into the streets and witness for the truth, 
lecturing the blacksmiths of Toad Lane, in Manchester, where she 
was born, on the things to come, till she was taken up by the 
constable as a nuisance, and sent to gaol as a disturber of the 
public peace. While she was lying in prison she said a light had 
shone upon her, and the Lord Jesus stood before her in the cell, 
and became one with her in form and spirit. So soon as Ann 
came out of prison the little church of Jane Wardlaw’s, consisting 
of six or seven persons, to whom she told the story, raised her to 
the rank of Mother, in place of their own foundress, A feminine 
church was now openly proclaimed in Manchester and Bolton, 
with Mother Ann as that Queen who was described by David, 
and as that Bride of the Lamb who was seen in the Apocalypse 
by John. Christ, it was now proclaimed, had come again; not 
in his pomp and power, as the world expected him, but “in the 
flesh of a factory-girl who could neither read nor write.” Ann 
soon received a second revelation from heaven commanding her 
to shake the dust of Toad Lane from her feet, and seek, on behalf 
of herself and the sheep of her fold, a home in the promised 
land. Five males and two females were minded to cast in their 
lot with her, and they all safely landed in New York. As we 
are at present specially concerned with the religious phenomena, 
we sliall omit, as far as possible, from the story all that relates 
to the origin of the sexual eccentricities of the Shaker com- 
munity. Suffice it to say, that Mother Ann was soon induced 
finally to leave her husband, who, owing to her profession of 
the principles of universal celibacy, had already taken up with 
another woman in New York. She and her small band first 
went up the Hudson river as far as Albany ; but, finding this 
situation too public, they pushed out into the back woods toa 
pe then known as Niskenna, built log shanties, and took up 
their abode in the green waste, founding the township now 
famous as Water Vliet, the original Shaker settlement in New 
York. For three years and six months this little body of 
strangers waited for a sign from heaven, employing themselves 
with clearing the forest, tilling the soil, and rearing bees and 
fowls. At length a religious revival, which had broken out in 
Albany, spread into the villages of Hancock and New Lebanon, 
where it had caught many well-to-do people; among others, 
Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright. Joseph and Lucy, with 
some of their neighbours who had heard of the coming of Ann 
Lee, had gone over the hills to Niskenna as a deputation from 
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the revivalist camp (spring of 1780), and after seeing her way 
of life and being told of the appearance to her in the Man- 
chester gaol, they embraced her creed and became her first dis- 
ciples on the American soil. Meacham was adopted by Ann as 
her eldest son, and the mother then declared that after her time 
the power would be given him from God to put the kingdom of 
heaven into perfect order. The result of this visit of Joseph and 
Lucy to Mother Ann was the foundation of the Shaker societies 
in Hancock and Mount Lebanon. At this epoch a crisis occurred 
in the fortunes of the little sect. The-War of Independence being 
then actively carried on, and the people ardent in the cause, the 
farmers and woodmen of New York took up the notion that these 
Shakers, who raised their voices against war as the devil's work, 
had come into the land as enemies, perhaps as spies. The con- 
sequence was that first Meacham and the men, afterwards Ann 
and the women, were thrown into gaol, where they were visited 
by many, and became a topic of discourse throughout New York. 
At last set free by Governor Clinton (December, 1780), Ann 
came out of prison a famous woman, and she soon started on a 
tour of exhibition, visiting Harvard in Massachusetts, and many 
other places in the New England colonies, increasing the number 
of her disciples and providing the materials for her future model 
societies. After twenty-eight months had been spent in these 
travels she returned to Water Vliet, near the Hudson river, in 
September 1783, wasted in vigour, though she “seemed to have 
become sublimed in spirit.” In the later part of the year 1784 
she gathered her disciples round her, gave them a promise and a 
blessing, 4nd after yielding up the visible keys of her kingdom 
to Joseph and Lucy, as her successors in the male and female 
headship of the kingdom of God, she passed away from their 
sight. It seems that the faith of her people was sorely tried 
by this extremely human calamity. But Joseph Meacham and 
Lucy Wright proved themselves equal to the moment. They 
stoutly affirmed that Mother Ann was not dead. “The Queen 
foretold by David could never die; the Bride whom John had 
seen in his vision could never sink into the grave.” The Queen 
had been covered with robes of light ; the Bride had withdrawn 
herself into the secret chamber. Ann had retired for a little 
while from the world, which had no part in her; but she would 
live and reign for ever amongst her own true children of the 
resurrection. The dust before them was nothing but a worn- 
out garment which the mother had cast away. 

It may be here noticed that this special hypothesis, so oppor- 
tunely constructed, became soon transmuted into a central doc- 
trine of the Shakers’ creed. A Shaker expects no further rising 
of the dead. In his opinion the dead are now risen, and are even 
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now rising. To be called into grace is the same as being raised 
from the dead into a new life. The Elder Frederick and the 
Elderess Antoinette (otherwise Frederick W. Evans and Mary 
Antoinette Doolittle), with whom Mr. Dixon sojourned during 
his visit, believe that they have already passed through the 
shadow of death, that they will die no more, that when their 
season comes they will only be withdrawn, like Mother Ann, 
from the world. They are living now, as they call it, in the 
Resurrection Order. Under the rule of Joseph and Lucy, the 
successors to Mother Ann, the believers scattered abroad were 
drawn together and redistributed into distinct settlements, and a 
“covenant” was written down and accepted by the brethren. 
The divine government was confirmed; elders and deacons, 
female as well as male, were appointed ; celibacy was confirmed 
as binding on the saints; and community of goods was intro- 
duced among them. On these last two points we shall have more 
to say farther on. When Joseph also passed out of sight in 
1796, he bequeathed an undivided power to Lucy, who for five- 
and-twenty years governed these Shaker societies with the powers 
of a female Pope. 

The whole religious as well as the social structure of the Shakers 
is based upon absolute celibacy. They do not hold that a celi- 
bate life is right in every place and in every society at all times; 
but they say that marriage is a state of temptation to many, as 
wine-drinking is, and they consider that for a male and female 
priesthood, such as they hold themselves to bé, this temptation 
is to be put away. “ We admit,” said Elder Frederick, “two 
Orders in the world—one of Generation and one of Resurrec- 
tion.” They claim to stand in the Resurrection Order ; to them, 
therefore, the love which leads men into marriage is not allowed. 
“ Generation,” says Frederick, “is a great foe to Regeneration, 
and we give up what is called our manhood as a sacrifice for 
the world.” “The Order of Resurrection,” he goes on to say, 
“is celibate, spiritual ; in it there is no marriage ; only love and 

eace.” 
‘ The general religious and ecclesiastical ideas with which the 
Shaker system of belief, as depicted by Mr. Dixon, is penetrated 
seem to be the following. A new era has been introduced into 
the world ; the old law is abolished ; the command to multiply 
has ceased ; Adam’s sin has been atoned ; the intercourse between 
heaven and earth has been restored ; the curse is taken away 
from labour ; the earth, and all that is in it, is in the way of being 
redeemed ; angels and spirits have become, as of old, the familiars 
and ministers of men. Only the elect, it is said, are aware of these 
mighty changes having taken place on the earth ; for the many 
are blind and deaf, as they were of old, knowing not the Lord 
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when he calls them into union. A few are chosen by the grace 
of God, and in the hearts of his own elected ones he reigns and 
works, On being called by him, men die to the world, forgetting 
in their new and heavenly stage of existence its rivalries, its 
pleasures, and its passions. The call which is obeyed is felt to 
be not to a mere change of life, but to a new life of the soul by 
which the world lays no store. Birth and marriage are at an 
end; death itself has become to them “only a change of dress, 
a shedding of the visible robe of flesh for an invisible glory of 
the spirit.” It is believed, further, that every human being will 
be saved, and that the earth is heaven, now soiled and stained, 
but ready to be brightened by love and labour into its primeval 
state. ‘The Shaker system is pervaded throughout with a strong 
practical conviction of the reality of a circumambient spirit-world, 
and the important bearing on human life of dreams and visions. 
The Shakers believe that the spiritualistic frenzy is only in its 
opening phase, and that it will yet sweep through Europe and 
through the world, as now through America :— 


“This room,” says Mr. Dixon, “in which I am writing ”—the great 
chamber of North House—“ which seems to me empty and still, is to 
Elderess Antoinette full of seraphim and cherubim, who keep on sing- 
ing and haranguing the live-long day. Mother Ann is here present ; 
Lucy and Joseph are present; all the brethren who have passed out of 
sight are present to her. You have only to watch Antoinette for a 
moment, when you are not yourself engaging her attention, to see by 
her hushed face, by her soft eye, by her wandering manner, that she 
believes herself in another presence, more reverend, more august, than 
anything on earth.” 


All the chants and marches used by the Shakers in their ser- 
vices are learnt in dreams and reveries. 

The Shaker society, which from its constitution cannot be 
replenished from within, is dependent for its continued longevity 
on the occurrence of religious revivals, or, as they are called, 
“spiritual cycles.” Every great revival which has agitated 
America since the Shaker church was planted has led to a 
new society being founded in connexion with that church. The 
eighteen unions represent eighteen revivals. To the Shaker a 
revival is God’s own method of calling his children to himself. 
Without a revival, there can be no resurrection on a large and 
inclusive scale ; and no revival, it is said, is ever quite wasted to 
the human race. Some souls are always drawn by it with the 
peace of heaven. 

The preceding account of the religious history and principles 
of the Shaker Church has been given with some considerable 
detail because of the copious illustrations therein afforded of the 
normal course of sectarian movements, and of the special condi- 
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tion at the present time of some fractions of American society. 
There is nothing especially new and unprecedented in the pheno- 
mena themselves. The sole peculiarity of the tale is that here 
the assumptions of a Joanna Southcote, qualified and illuminated 
by a number of Gnostical hallucinations, Essenian practices, and 
spiritualistic vagaries, are seen to be at the root of a living and 
energetic community, contesting with all other societies and 
sects the palm of material success, happiness, and plenty. After 
having passed in review certain other forms of modern religious 
opinion in America, we shall be in a position to characterize in 
general terms their several theological excellences or defects. 
Among these forms, that of Spiritualism claims a prominent 
place. It is the one which, in its unmixed phase, exhibits the 
most marked originality as contrasted with any other class of 
facts recorded in religious history, and it has lately been brought 
under the especial notice of Englishmen through the presence of 
aggressive American agents in this country. During the month 
of August last there was held a conference of Spiritualists in the 
city of Providence, Rhode Island, the proceedings of which Mr. 
Dixon is in a position to relate to us. The disciples and dele- 
gates came in troops from the east and the west. Eighteen 
states and territories were represented on the platform by accr2- 
dited members; more than half of them, it seems, by ladies, 
Quiet observers of the scene are said to have been struck by the 
“ mild and intellectual appearance of the cloud of witnesses.” 
Their eyes seemed preternaturally bright, their faces preter- 
- naturally pale. Nearly all the men wore long hair; nearly all 
the women were closely cropped. Pratt’s Hall, in Broad Street, 
was engaged for the sittings. It was believed that angels stood 
in the doorway, and spectres flitted about the room. ‘Their pre- 
sence was admitted, their sympathy assured, and their counsel 
sought. A dozen times the speakers addressed their words, not 
only to delegates present in the flesh, but to heavenly messengers 
who had come to them in the spirit. The general tone of the 
meeting can be gathered from such language as that of 
J. K. Joslin, who welcomed the delegates in their character ot 
heretics and infidels. “To-day,” he said, addressing his mortal 
hearers, “the Spiritualists of the United States are the great 
heretics ; and as such the Spiritualists of Providence greet you 
with their welcome, believing that you are infidel to the old 
heresies that cursed rather than blessed our whole community.” 
John Pierpoint, an aged preacher, spoke of the term infidel as 
applying to himself and to his brethren in the spirit. “Iam 
infidel,” he exclaimed, “to a great many of the forms of popular 
religion, because I do not believe in many of the points which 
are Feld by a majority of the Christians ; nay, even of the Pro- 
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testant Church.” He went on to say that instead of putting his 
faith in creeds and canons, he put it in progress, liberty, and 
spirits, 
" Dixon asserts that there are more than three millions of 
Americans, men and women, who have already entered into this 
movement. This has been denied by those acquainted with 
American society, and the utmost limit has been put at ten 
thousand. They consist not only of a fair sprinkling of common 
rogues and cheats, but of people of superior education and 
members of the learned professions. They announce their per- 
sonal conviction that the old religious gospels are exhausted, 
that the churches founded on them are dead, and that new 
revelations are required by man. ‘They proclaim that the 
phenomena now being produced in a hundred cities—signs of 
mysterious origin, rappings by unknown agents, drawings by 
unseen hands—offer an acceptable ground~plan for a new, a 
true, and a final faith in things unseen. They have their pro- 
gressive lyceums, their catechisms, their newspapers, their male 
and female prophets, mediums, and clairveyants, their Sunday 
services, their pic-nic parties, their camp-meetings, their local 
societies, their state organizations, and their general conferences. 
A tone of stern hostility towards the religious creeds and 
moral standards of all Christian nations marked the speeches of 
men and women throughout the Convention at Providence. 
Thus Miss Susie Johnson said, she for one would build no more 
churches, “for they kad already too long oppressed and be- 
nighted humanity.” Mr. Andrew Foss “thanked God this was 
not an age of worship, but of investigation.” Dr. H. T. Child 
said that “Spiritualism has bridged the gulf between Abraham’s 
bosom and the rich man’s hell. Let thanksgiving be added to 
thanksgiving for every blow that is struck to weaken the super- 
structure of human law—law which, by the hand of man 
punishes men for doing wrong.” Mr. Perry said, “ As a Spiritua- 
list, I have yet to learn that we hold anything as sacred, and I 
am opposed to any resolution that has the word sacred in it,” 
We may, for the present, pass lightly over the history of the 
Female Seers and the Tunkers, inasmuch as the special interest 
of their tenets turns rather on the matter of woman’s proper 
situation, than of religious belief. The Female Seers form a 
kind of female priesthood, claiming a peculiar title to read the 
secrets of nature, to supersede induction, and to inaugurate a new 
scientific method. The founder and hierophant was Elizabeth 
Denton. The prophets and interpreters of the church, sect, or 
school are all women. Men may become members of the school, 
may share in its riches, and help to propagate its gospels, but 
no man has ever yet dared to assert his possession of miraculous 
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gifts. They live in the world, and are undistinguishable by 
outward signs from other people. Their work is solely that due 
to an inward intellectual gift. Elizabeth Denton has acquired 
the gift of looking, not into flints and fossils only, but into the 
depths of the sea and into the centre of the earth. She can 
hear the people of past time talk : “she can taste the food which 
saurians and crustaceans crunched in the prediluvian world.” 

The Tunkers, or “harmless people,” are described as a sober, 
pious, and godly race. They say they came from a small 
German village on the Eder. Among themselves they are 
known as brethren, the spirit of their association being fraternal 
love. ‘ They possess Baptist tenets; and by the use of the word 
“Tunker,” meaning to dip a crumb into gravy, or a sop into 
wine, they are spoken of as dippers and sops,—whatever form of 
raillery or abuse this may imply. They are said to believe that 
all men will be saved, though some of their body deny that uni- 
versal salvation is held as a binding article of their creed. They 
wear plain clothes, and use none but the simplest forms of 
address. They swear no oaths; they use no compliments; 
they will not fight ; they wear long beards, and never go to law. 
In their worship they employ no salaried priest. Males and 
females are considered equals, and the two sexes are alike 
eligible for the diaconate. Every man in a congregation is 
allowed to rise and expound the text; the man who proves 
himself best able to teach and preach is put in the minister’s 
place, but the people pay him in respect, not in dollars, for his 
services. The unpaid preachers wait upon the sick, comfort the 
dying, bury the dead. They have also to marry those among 
the weaker members of the congregation who do not aspire after 
the higher honours of celibacy. For the Tunkers hold that: 
very few persons are either gifted or prepared for the married 
state. While not refusing to bind together any brother or sister 
who may wish to marry, the preacher takes care to point out to 
them, in a long and earnest discourse, the superior virtues of a 
single life. 

“He does not treat marriage as a crime; he only hints a profound 
dislike to it; treating it as one of those evil things from which he 
would willingly guard his flock. He alarms them by his injunctions, 
he frightens them by his prophecies. In his words and in his looks 
he conveys to their minds the idea that in wanting to be married they 
are going headlong to the devil.” 

We now come to the community which next to the Shakers 
will most arrest the attention of Mr. Dixon’s readers. These are 
the Perfectionists, or, in their social aspect, Bible Communists. 
They have restored, as they say, the divine government of the 
world ; they have put the two sexes on an equal footing; they 
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have declared marriage a fraud and property a theft; they have 
abolished for themselves all human laws; they have formally 
renounced their allegiance to the United States. The founder 
of this school is John Humphreys Noyes, who was in turn a 
graduate of Dartmouth College in Connecticut, a law clerk at 
Putney in Vermont, a theological student in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, a preacher at Yale College, New Haven, a seceder from 
the Congregational Church, a heretic, an agitator,a dreamer, and 
asect-founder. While living at Putney, in Vermont, as a lawyer's 
clerk, Noyes became affected by the violent revival of 1831. 
Turning his gaze inward he became, as he told Mr. Dixon, 
conscious of sin and death. Feeling the world and the devil too 
strong for him, he abandoned law, and betook himself to Andover 
to study theology. His own temptations in this place and the 
want of sympathy he experienced on the part of his fellow- 
students, induced him to remove to Yale College, where he seems 
to have indulged in a series of bold and original speculations on 
the nature of God’s kingdom and human society. Much reading 
of St. Paul’s Epistles led him to believe that the Christian faith, 
as it appears in the churches of Europe and America, is a huge 
historical mistake. There is no visible church of Christ on earth. 
The church of Peter and Paul was the true one ; a community 
of brothers, of equals, of saints: but it passed away at an early 
date, Christ having returned in the spirit, as he had promised, 
to dwell among his people evermore. On this second advent, 
Noyes said that Christ abolished the old law, closed the empire 
of Adam, and set up a kingdom in the hearts of all who would 
accept his reign. ‘his spiritual advent took place in the year 
70, immediately after the fall of Jerusalem, since which date there 
has been one true church and many false churches. The devil 
began his reign on the very same day with Christ, and the official 
churches of Greece and Rome, together with their half-reformed 
brethren in England and America, are the capital provinces of 
the devil’s empire. The Perfect Society, founded by Paul, never 
perished out of men’s hearts, but awaited a day when “ the 
family of Christ, after being corrupted in Antioch, persecuted in 
Rome, and caricatured in London, should be refounded at Wal- 
lingford, Brooklyn, and Oneida Creek.” The Perfectionist has 
aright to do what he likes,—but, of course, he is guided by a 
high spiritual agency in the way of only doing what is right. 
He knows no law— 

_ “Neither that pronounced from Sinai nor that which is administered 
in Washington and New York. He does not live under law but under 
God ; that is to say, under what his own mind prompts him to do, as 
being right. The Lord has made him free. To him, the word is 
nothing : its force having been wholly spent for him at the second 
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coming. No commandment in the ten, no statute in the rolls, is 
binding upon him—a child of grace, delivered from the power of the 
law and from the stain of sin. Laws are for sinners—he is a saint.” 


Noyes showed his personal belief in his own principles by 
carrying them out to their logical consequences in his practical 
conduct. He formally renounced the law of God as well as the 
laws of men—all his voluntary and involuntary rules, from his 
temperance pledge to his marriage vows. Nothing of the old 
man and the old citizen was left to him. Noyes had been a 
teetotaller ; on assuming “holiness,” he began to drink ardent 
spirits. He had been severely temperate in diet; he now in- 
dulged his palate with highly-spiced meats. He had been chaste 
in his habits, regular in his hours of sleep; he now began to 
stay out all night, to wander about the quays, to lie in doorways, 
to visit infamous houses, to consort with thieves. Noyes put the 
matter thus: “Can I trust God for morality? Can I trust my 
passions, desires, propensities, everything within me which has 
hitherto been governed by worldly rules and my own volition, to 
the paramount mercy of God ?” He answered to himself that he 
could put his faith, his conduct, his salvation in the keeping of 
the Holy Ghost: and in this confidence, he says, he walked 
through the house of sin unscathed, as the Hebrew children stood 
unscathed in the midst of fire. 

It might have been anticipated that in a society constituted on 
the basis of each man being a law to himself, a conflict of juris- 
prudence would occasionally interrupt the harmony of existence. 
It was found necessary to introduce a second principle called 
“sympathy,” which, in fact, was an indeterminate and un- 
written law enforced by the sanction of an active condition of 
public opinion :— 

“ A man who wants anything for himself—say a new hat, a holiday, 
a young damsel’s smile—must consult with one of the elders and see 
how the brotherhood feels on the subject of his wish. If their sym- 
pathy is not with him, he retires from his suit. When the matter is 
of moment, he seeks the advice of a committee of elders, who may 
choose to refer it to the family in their evening sittings. The theory 
of ruling the more disorderly spirits by means of sympathy has been 
raised from an idea into a science ; and the chief business of the evening 
meetings has now become the evolution of this sympathy as a ruling 
power by means of a free criticism.” 


Mr. Dixon gives us an entertaining account of a meeting at 
which he was present, in which Syduey Joslyn was subjected to 
a searching public inquiry. Several persons present expressed 
their sentiments as to his laziness, sensuality, love of dress and 
show, sauciness of speech, lack of reverence. Two or three hinted, 
however, that with all his faults Sydney was a man of genius 
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and a true saint. No man is allowed to reply in person, and on 
ihe spot. He who is under censure must retire from the ordeal 
to his chamber, and if he has anything to urge in extenuation 
or denial of the charges, he must put his answer into writing, 
addressed to the whole community in their meeting-room, not to 
any individual traducer by name. 

This will suffice for the present as an account of the religious 
aspects of this strange society. We shall have to recur 
to other aspects of it still more anomalous. The history 
of these several sects seems like a highly-coloured burlesque of all 
the more sober and elaborate modifications of the Christian creed 
which have obtained a greater or less notoriety in the Old World. 
Weare reminded more and more forcibly, what all history had led 
us to suspect, that an almost imperceptible amount of truth will 
float an infinite amount of error. In the Antinomian theories of 
Noyes we trace the very same life-giving elements which have 
served to vitalize throughout so large a portion of the Christian 
world—the system, otherwise so offensive, of Calvinistic theology. 
It is true—it is the most precious of all truths—that the neces- 
| sity of any positive rules or laws whatsoever implies a condition 
of moral existence something lower than the highest. The loftiest 
morality is concerned far more with creating a character and sus- 
taining a life, than with insisting on a punctilious obedience to 
such special enactments as “touch not: taste not: handle not.” 
It is a far diviner life, and one into which we would hope the 
world is become ever more extensively and profoundly initiated, 
first, to have our own will exactly adapted to the universal har- 
monies of the moral world, and then to follow that will simply 
because it is our own and not another’s, rather than to have our 
will in a condition of infinite elasticity, ever ready to be bent and 
twisted in subservience to that of another, be it God’s or man’s. 
In the same way, it is interesting to notice in the case of all these 
sects that there is a prevalent belief that a new economy has 
been lately introduced into the world, signified under the expres- 
sion “that the kingdom of God is come,” and that all men will 
be saved. The former phase of belief is common to many 
known religious epochs, and especially to the earliest ages of the 
Christian church. It is in a great measure due to an habitual and 
irresistible projection of the believer’s own spiritual history on to 
the curtain of the things and personsaround him. He himself has 
been roused out of a state of narcotic slumber, where his highest 
activity was concerned with obeying trivial rules and indolently 
performing dull and insignificant duties. He has been lifted into 
a new life, in which every petty detail has been melted and re- 
combined into an organic whole through the furnace-fires of new- 
found devotion and dominating love. Earth itself is transfigured 
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for him; and, in the place of a dreary platform of inert occupa. 
tions, henceforth he descries only a spacious battle-field of 
spiritual armies, or the majestic throne of a present God. Thus, 
imputing the mighty transformation, not to himself but to the 
things pictured before him, he goes forth to his poor ignorant 
brethren still lying amidst the gloomy, flickering shadows of the 
cave, and heralds forth, in all the transports of an overpowering 
enthusiasm, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand!” Verily and 
indeed is it at hand for him who preaches, and, likely enough, at 
hand too for one and another of those who hear. 

The dogma that all men will be saved is likely, on the face of 
it, to conciliate the sympathies of all those in England who justly 
resent the compactly organized terrorism into which religious life 
in England has for a long time past been wholly congealed. To 
those, however, who are conversant with the history and nature 
of theological inquiries, and especially with the profound views 
of the ablest Catholic divines, it will appear doubtful whether 
this rude universalism which seems to pervade religious society 
in some parts of America is altogether an unmistakeable sign of 
moral health or intellectual discrimination. It is possible to take 
a benevolent view of the destinies of man, not only from a firmly 
established conviction of the Divine love and a supreme interest 
in human fortunes, but also from a superficial view of the nature 
of moral imperfection. No doubt in England the doctrine of sin 
has become so vulgarized and clouded with obnoxious verbiage,. 
that escape from it, on any terms, is readily welcomed. That 
this doctrine, however, must lie at the very roots of any religious 
system which professes to rest upon a comprehensive theory 
of the facts of human life, a profound adaptation to human 
needs, and a plausible exhibition of the Divine nature and cha- 
racter, is written on every page of ecclesiastical history and religious 
biography. It was written of old in the “ Confessions of Augus- 
tine,” the “Imitatio Christi,” and the “Spiritual Exercises” 
It has been written again for these days in the blood-stained 
pages of the “ Apologia” and the “Nemesis of Faith.” 

It is further not to be forgotten, that to whatever moral or 
esthetical objections the notion of “hell,” as popularly conceived 
in the present day, may reasonably be held liable, the situation 
hitherto occupied by that notion in the history of the best reli- 
gious thought is a portentous and inexorable fact. It is not true 
that it was simply the astute invention of corrupt men, who dis- 
honestly used it as a machine wherewith to terrify men into 
recognising their own spiritual ascendancy. On the contrary, the 
most unselfish and philanthropic, the most large-minded and 
cultivated, have clung to this dogma most fondly, and abandoned 
it the latest of all. In fact, no nobler tribute can well be con- 
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ceived as payable to the majesty of moral excellence than the 
construction of the central idea round which the different modi- 
fications of the doctrine of eternal punishments have ranged 
themselves. If this doctrine is assuming a new aspect among 
the best theological thinkers at this day, it is due, not to any 
unfaithfulness to moral distinctions, or to a neglect of the root 
conception which underlay the older creed, but to a sublimer 
comprehension of the meaning of punishment, and a more exact 
metaphysical description of “eternity.” Nothing is more easy 
than to solve the most complex problem by ignoring one half of 
its conditions. Very different indeed is the supine optimism and 
obtuse insensibility to the critical distinctions of the moral world 
which seem to characterize modern American sectaries, from the 
elevated sentiments expressed by Mr. Carlyle in his “ Lecture on 
Mahomet” :— 


“However gross and material the Mahometan heaven and hell may 
be, they are an emblem of an everlasting truth, not always so well 
remembered elsewhere. ‘That gross sensual paradise of his, that 
horrible flaming hell, the great enormous day of judgment he perpe- 
tually insists on; what is all this but a rude shadow, in the rude 
Bedouin imagination, of that grand spiritual fact and Beginning of all 
Facts, which it is ill for us, too, if we do not all know and feel, the 
Infinite Nature of Duty? ‘That man’s actions here are of infinite 
moment to him, and never die or end at all; that man, with his little 
life, reaches upwards high as heaven, downwards low as hell, and in 
his threescore years of time holds an eternity fearfully and wonder- 
fully hidden. All this had burnt itself, as in flame-characters, into 
the wild Arab soul. As in flame and lightning, it stands written 
there—awful, unspeakable, ever present to him. With bursting 
earnestness, with a fierce sincerity, half articulating, not able to arti- 
culate, he strives to speak it, bodies it forth in that heaven and that 
hell. Bodied forth in what way you will, it is the first of all truths. 
It is venerable under all embodiments.” 


Widely divergent from such soul-stirring aspirations are the 
tame and listless dogmas enunciated by the easy-going and pros- 
perous sectaries in the West. Such dogmas seem but to graze 
the surface of the human soul, and to expend their force in 
evoking a merely sentimental response. The sectaries them- 
selves are too surely destined, after dallying a time with the 
spirits of men by compelling them into formal brotherhoods, and 
imposing on them a few artificial formularies of belief, more 
noticeable for their reactionary dress than their ingenuity or 
newness, finally to leave their disciples, in ail their moral tor- 
pidity, just where they found them. 

€ must pass on to notice what is the most important, though 
the best known, of all the religious and social experiments now 
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being conducted on American soil. It would be useless here to at. 
tempt to give any complete account of the origin and progress of 
the gigantic and audacious superstition of Mormonism. Its history 
and its dogmas have long been before the world for all those who 
cared to trouble themselves about them. The professed revela- 
tions to Joseph Smith, the real narrative of the Book of Mormon, 
the successive establishment of the sect at Missouri, Nauvoo, and 
Deseret, the martyrdom of Joseph, the expulsion from Nauvoo, 
and the ever-memorable exodus of sixteen thousand persons 
across nearly one-half of the American continent to Utah, an 
event scarce paralleled for its pathetic features and its triumphant 
success by tle exodus of the children of Israel; the legislation in 
favour of polygamy, the dogmatic theology of Orson Pratt—all 
these are as accurately known to the educated world as the most 
familiar legends of Grecian, Roman, and Israelitish story. We 
shall here confine ourselves to noticing the more valuable of the 
contributions afforded by Mr. Dixon to a more complete knov- 
ledge of Mormon life, and, in tle first instance, religious life. 

it significant fact Mr. Dixon brings to our notice is the per- 
sistent tendency among the Mormons to blend, or, as some would 
say, to confuse things usually regarded as sacred with other 
things usually regarded as secular or profane. Thus while the 
whole society rests on the notion of a religious structure, or of 
a church, the theatre occupies a very prominent part among 
the cares of Brigham Young. The principal elders and 
bishops may be seen at the theatre every play-night, surrounded 
by their wives and children, laughing and clapping like boys at 
a pantomime. Brigham Young has appropriated to himself a 
rocking-chair in the centre of the pit. When he chooses to 
occupy his private box one of his wives rocks herself in his chair 
while laughing at the play. Round about the chair, as the place 
of honour, cluster the benches of those who claim to stand nearest 
to the prophet ; such as Heber Kimball ,ffirst councillor ; Daniel 
Wells, second councillor and general-in-chief ; George A. Smith, 
apostle and historian of the church ; George Q. Connor, apostle; 
Edward Hunter, presiding bishop ; Elder Stonehouse, editor of 
the Daily Telegraph. The arrangements behind the scenes are 
described as being of the most salutary and praiseworthy character, 
as, in fact, are all the accompaniments of the stage. Thus there 
are not only dressing-rooms, and a private box for the ladies who 
have to act, but Brigham Young’s own daughters act as an ex 
ample and encouragement to others. Three of them, Alice, 
Emily, and Lina, are on the stage. 

Mr. Dixon saw Brigham Young for the first time in his private 
box. He describes him as having “a large head, broad, fair face, 
with blue eyes, light brown hair, good nose, and merry mouth: 
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aman plainly dressed in black coat and pantaloons, white waist- 
coat and cravat, gold studs and sleeve-links; English in build 
and look—but English of the middle-class and of a provincial 
town.” 

All work is considered holy, and the highest ecclesiastical 
functionaries are no more exempt from doing their part than 
others. Prophets, presidents, bishops, elders, all pursue their 
avocations in the city and on the soil; sell ribbons, grow peaches, 
build mills, cut timber, keep ranches (or way-side inns), herd 
cattle, and drive trains. An apostle holds the plough, a patriarch 
drives the team. A Mormon bishop has multifarious functions to 
perform. He has to look not merely to the spiritual welfare of 
his flock, but to their worldly interest and well-being ; to see that 
their farms are cultivated, their houses clean, their children 
taught, and their cattle lodged. 

One Sunday, after service at the tabernacle, Brigham Young 
sent for Mr. Dixon and his friend to be present at a private meet- 
ing of the bishops, and to hear what kind of work they had met 
todo. Theold men gathered in a ring, and the presiding bishop, 
Edward Hunter, questioned each as to the work going on in his 
ward, the building, painting, draining, and gardening ; also as to 
what one man or another needed in the way of help. An immi- 
grant train had just come in, and the bishops had to put six 
hundred persons in the way of growing their cabbages and build- 
ing their homes. One bishop said he could take five bricklayers, 
another two carpenters, a third a tinman, a fourth seven or eight 
farm-servants, and so on through the whole bench. Ina few 
minutes two hundred of these immigrants had been put in the 
way of earning their bread. 

Ina recent article in “ Macmillan’s Magazine” Mr. Edward 
Dicey notices that the success of Mormonism is due in a great 
measure to its being grafted upon a system of emigration :— 

“The founder of the faith had the wit to perceive that the tendency 
which carries the surplus population of Europe from the Old World 
to the New might be turned into a religious agency. .. . Converts to 
the new creed have emigration made easy to them ; the whole respon- 
sibility of the journey is taken off their hands. They are escorted on 
the road by men they know ; amongst their fellow-converts they have 
friends, or at any rate acquaintances, already provided them; and 
they know that when they reach the far-away land, which seems to 
them so utterly beyond their mental vision, they will find homes and 
employment prepared beforehand.” 


These observations introduce us to the missionary aspect of 
the Mormon church, on which Mr. Dixon gives us some curious 
details. The self-devotion and spirit of adventure which charac- 
terize the missionaries are truly remarkable. Brigham Young, 
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for instance, may be walking down Main Street, and the thought 
will come into his head to lay hold of some young fellow who is 
driving a team or galloping a horse, and to tell him that the 
Lord has chosen him to go forth and preach. He will mention 
perhaps the period and the place; the one may be for a year 
three years, or ten years; the other may be in Liverpool, 
Damascus, Delhi, or Pekin. Asking for a few hours’ time to put 
his house in order, he will take leave of his friends, kiss his wives 
and children, and start on his errand of grace. The self-reliance 
of these missionaries, and their capacity to take up all trades 
and employments in succession, by way of keeping themselves 
and paying their way, are marvellous. Elder Dewey told Mr, 
Dixon he had travelled from Salt Lake to San Francisco, from 
San Francisco to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Poonah, toiling, preach- 
ing, begging, never fearing for the flesh, but confiding everywhere 
and always in the protection of God; labouring among Cali- 
fornian miners, Chinese sailors, Cingalese farmers, Bombay team- 
sters, seldom wanting for a shelter, never fora meal. 

We may here notice ihat the emigration arrangements for 
English converts are of the best description. From the testi- 
mony of the shipping agents for the New Orleans packets of 
Liverpool, it appears that the provisions supplied by the Mornion 
agent at Liverpool are of unusually good quality, and more than 
ample for the voyage. While the law requires that a certain 
quantity shall be put on board for each passenger, the Mormon 
superior puts, in all cases, twenty pounds a head above this 
quantity, and, in addition, a supply of butter and cheese. The 
means taken for the preservation of order and cleanliness on 
board are worthy of imitation. The first act of the converts on 
arrival in Liverpool is to hold a general meeting, at which they 
appoint a president of the company and six committee men. 
The president exercises a complete superintendence over every- 
thing connected with the passengers ; he allots the berths, settles 
disputes, attends to all wants, complaints, and inquiries. It is ad- 
mitted by the most vehement remonstrants against the slovenly 
and dirty arrangements of emigrants on shipboard, that the 
arrangements of the Mormons for the preservation of decency 
and morality deserve the highest commendation. The com- 
mittee act at sea as police. Three of them take each side of the 
between decks, and see that every person is in bed by eight 
o’clock in the evening, and in the morning that every passenger 
is up, the beds made, and the rubbish swept together, hauled 
up in buckets, and thrown overboard before seven o’clock. Im- 
plicit obedience is paid by the passengers to those they thus elect 
over them. 

It is impossible in this place to give anything like an exact 
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account of the dogmatic system of Mormon theology. The brief 
enumeration of special articles of belief given by Mr. Dixon, 
though accurate itself, gives a very imperfect picture of the 
whoie religious atmosphere of Mormon life. On the other hand 
the elaborate expositions of the great Mormon divine, Orson 
Pratt, who is not without a certain intellectual power and in- 
genuity, are far too complex and logically cohesive to express the 
popular tenets as actually apprehended by the people at large. 
As M. Elisée Reclus noticed in an important article on the sub- 
ject in the Revue des Deuw Mondes— 


“Mal vus sont les Mormons qui réfiéchissent et discutent sur les 
questions théologiques, la nature de Dieu, des anges, de ]’Ame hurgaine- 
Le savant Orson Pratt, quia passé vingt années de sa vie 4 rediger et 
corps de doctrine les opinions et les hallucinations des fondateurs du 
Mormonisme, est considéré presque comme un apostat parcequ’il a pris 
sa religion au aérieux et s’en est fait le grand interpréte. En revanche, 
ceux qui ne s’inquittent nullement d’abstractions inutiles, ceux qui 
croient sans phrases, sont les saints modéles. Le vrai Mormon se 
contente d’obéir, et de payer réligieusement la dime de son bien, de 
son revenu, de son travail.” 


This is no doubt a far truer explanation of the state of religious 
belief in Utah than can be found either in the crude dogmas 
enunciated by Mr. Dixon or the complicated theology of the 
Mormon divines. 

Over and above the characteristics already noted as common 
to most of these recently established sects in America, that is 
to say, a fixed persuasion that a new divine era has been inaugu- 
rated, and that everybody will be saved, the positive theology of 
Mormonism is professedly and aggressively materialistic to a 
degree that has, perhaps, never been witnessed in the world 
before. It avowedly wages an internecine war with every phase 
of immaterialism, and it is penetrated through and through with 
anthropomorphism of the most base and unrelieved description. 
The profound separation in feeling as well as thought between 
the ablest exponents of Mormonism and European or even Asiatic 
theologians, can be in some way appreciated from such a passage. 
as the following, extracted from the works of Orson Pratt :— 


“The Immaterialist only differs from the other class of atheists by . 
clothing an indivisible extended nothing with the powers of a God- 
One class believes in no God; the other class believes that nothing 
is God, and worships it as such. There is no twisting away from 
this. The most profound philosopher in all the ranks of modern 
Christianity cannot extricate the Immaterialist from atheism. He 
cannot show the least difference between the idea represented by the 
word nothing, and the idea represented by that which is unextended, 
indivisible, and without parts, having no relation to space or time. 

[Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXIL.]—New Senrizs, Vol. XXXI, No. Il. GG 
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All the philosophers could not give a better or more correct definition 
of nothing. And yet this is the God worshipped by the Church of 
England, the Methodists, and millions of other atheistical idolaters, 
according to their own definitions, recorded in their respective articles 
of faith. An open atheist is not so dangerous as the atheist who 
couches his atheistical doctrines under the head of articles of religion.” 


Now Mr. Edward Dicey, in the article already quoted, sees in 
this Mormon theology nothing but a specimen of a general and 
favourable tendency of the age towards realism in religion as 
well as in literature. Whether or not there is such a general 
tendency in the present day in the direction of realism, and 
whether or not Mormon theology is an instance of that tendency, 
are matters of fact rather than of speculation which every one 
must decide for himself, in the absence of any appropriate tribunal. 
On the other hand, whether such a tendency in itself would have 
to be necessarily accepted as a symptom of exalted vitality rather 
than of emasculated thought and moral insipidity, is a ques- 
tion about which the greatest latitude of opinion is allowable. 
The modern reaction, everywhere conspicuous, against medizval 
modes of reasoning, enforced as it is by the presence, to an un- 
precedented degree, of industrial energy, scientific discovery, and 
commercial success, might naturally be expected’to tell in the field 
of theological thought. So large a measure of human happiness is 
conspicuously due to a judicious manipulation of what can be 
seen and handled, that it is a pardonable logical error to go on 
to conclude that only what can be seen and handled is of the 
minutest value for any purpose whatever. 

It is notorious, too, that such errors have been committed, 
and such lamentable disasters entailed, by visionaries and 
theorists, that henceforward any proneness to indulge in dreamy 
pictures of a world at all transcending that of daily experience 
can only look to be ignominiously scouted as treasonable to the 
cause of human progress. Such reactionary petulance is par- 
donable in the vulgar, but scarcely permissible to a truly wise 
and capacious mind. It may be laid down as an axiom that 
every system of morals and of religion which has hitherto pro- 
foundly influenced the thought and directed the fortunes of any 
fraction of the human race, has presented not one side alone, but 
two, the one spiritual and transcendental, the other material and 
realistic. Through the former side it has attached itself to the 
maturest speculation and the most masculine moral culture of 
the age; through the latter it has been taken up by and readily 
woven into the daily life of the people. If the mere spiritual 
side stands alone, one of two events occurs,—either, as in the case 
of Gnosticism and the recurring phases of mysticism in almost all 
lands, the history of the creed is wholly confined within a severely 
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restricted circle of intellectual and moral giants, or else the 
original system being rapidly overgrown and superseded by 
fresher births of speculation, the dogmas once instinct with life 
become materialized into nutriment suitable only to the appetites 
of the populace, and thereby engender the most ineradicable, 
because the most authoritative and unassailable of superstitions. 
This last has been the fate of Buddhism, Brahmanism, Magianism, 
and most of the Asiatic creeds; one or other of these destinies is 
doubtless awaiting, at no distant day, Shakerism, Spiritualism, 
Tunkerism,and Bible Communism. On the other hand, if the mate- 
rial side stands alone, no opening whatever is afforded in which the 
most cultivated minds and trained affections of the best part of 
the population can expatiate at large. They are severely hemmed 
in by the limitations of thought and feeling imposed by the 
narrow views and dull ambition of the masses. All educational 
value is lost to the creed itself: all embodiment of it in the best 
literature of the day is impossible. It is a poor, contemptible 
offspring, fraught with no associations of a sublime, but scarcely 
definable, existence, none of deep, tender, or aggravated passion, 
none of a mysterious solemnity ever floating round and over- 
shadowing the grave and gate of death. All is severe, hard, 
and intelligible to the crudest understanding, and, with the brief 
reign of those who alone support it, must shortly pass away. 
Far different was the constitution of the most imposing religious 
system that has ever tested the faith of men. The strength of 
the Catholic church in her glory was her double-handed crafti- 
ness, whereby she arrested the wise, the learned, the dreamily 
enthusiastic with her right hand, while she gently guided the 
poorest and the weakest of the sons of men with her left. 

It will be gathered from the above comments on the religious 
excrescences which have cropped up of late years on American soil, 
that we regard the particular dogmas advocated in one place and 
another as in themselves of the smallest possible interest, and only 
so far deserving attention as they seem to be genuine symptoms 
of the state of society out of which they have emerged. Because 
certain of these dogmas happen more or less closely to coincide 
in form and dress with some of the latest conclusions of the best 
European thought, it would he in the highest degree precipitate to 
confound the two. There is a spacious interval between a specious 
cleverness and a true intellectual subtlety ; between a smooth, 
easy-going, plastic good-nature, and a profound moral sensibility ; 
between a series of ingeniously constructed religious dramas and 
the fascinating products evolved by the trained spiritual imagina- 
tion. It would be rash indeed for the most far-sighted prophet 
to predict what will be the church of the future, or whether, in 
some far-off future, every notion upon which a church can rest, 
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immortality, a spiritual world, and a Divine essence, will not be 
finally cut away. So much only can be safely prognosticated, 
that no organized religious body will ever permanently vanquish 
the affections of all men and compel the world into its fold, which 
does not provide satisfaction for the wants of man’s highest nature, 
and work harmoniously together with the irresistible forces of 
progressive civilization. The most acutely refined intellect, the 
most chastened and cultured imagination, the most delicately set 
moral consciousness, must each and all find therein not merely a 
grudgingly conceded parade ground, but their only natural, satis- 
fying, and inexhaustible domain. Let us turn, fora moment, from 
the lurid sparks emitted by the religious phantasmagoria of im- 
poverished sectaries in the New World to the noblest idealization 
attained in the Old, and side by side with the theology of Orson 
Pratt let us place the “ Atheism” of Fichte :— 


“T hide my face before thee, and lay my hand upon my mouth. 
How thou art, and seemest to thine own being, I can never know, any 
more than I can assume thy nature. After thousands upon thousands 
of spirit-lives, I shall comprehend thee as little as I do now in this 
earthly house. That which I conceive becomes finite in my very 
conception of it; and this can never, even by endless exaltation, rise 
into the infinite. How different from men, not in degree but in 
nature. .. . I will not attempt that which the imperfection of my 
finite nature forbids, and which would be useless to me: how thou 
art, I may not know. But thy relations to me—the mortal, and to 
all mortals, lie open before my eyes, were I but what I ought to be— 
and surround me as clearly as the consciousness of my own existence. 
Thou workest in me the knowledge of my duty, of my vocation in th« 
world of reasonable beings; how, I know not, nor need I to know. 
Thou knowest what I think and what I will:—how thou canst know, 
through what act thou bringest about that consciousness, I cannot 
understand—nay, I know that the idea of an act, of a particular act of 
consciousness, belongs to me alone, and not to thee—the Infinite one. 
Thou willest that my free obedience shall bring with it eternal conse- 
quences. ‘The act of thy will I cannot comprehend, I only know that 
it is not like mine. Zhow doest, and thy will is itself the deed, but 
the way of thy working is not as my ways: I cannot trace it. Zhow 
livest and art, for thou knowest and willest, omnipresent to finite 
reason; but thou avé not as I now and always must conceive oi 
being.” — Bestimmung des Menschen, book iii. 


We now approach the discussion of the second class of topics 
of most cogent importance upon which light is thrown by M:. 
Dixon’s researches. There is nothing upon which the happiness 
of individual human beings more obviously turns than a wise 
and equitable adjustment of the relations between the sexes. In 
the State, in the social circle, and, most of all, in the family, the 
situation of woman in respect to man is fraught with consequences 
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as innumerable as they are indefinite, and operating, in the sub- 
tlest of ways, at every moment of human existence. Hence it is 
natural that the most strained interest should always wait upon 
attempts to handle so delicate an element of human life in a 
spirit ever so passionless and scientific. It is not altogether un- 
natural, though it is to be deplored, that all discussion whatever 
of a subject so intimately bound up with the fortunes of mankind 
should be deprecated on every side. If the subject yields to 
none in its grave importance, surely the effects of error are here, 
more than elsewhere, disastrous in the extreme. The only mode 
of eliminating error is gauging alleged truths, and no other 
means of so gauging even the most tender and precious truths 
can be imagined than severe, critical, and unrestricted discussion. 

It happens that the existing relations of one half of the human 
race to the other, even in the more civilized countries of the 
West, have grown up, partly by mere historical accident, partly 
by a rough-and-ready conception of general utility. Of course 
the real history of these relations is universally clouded, for 
popular uses, under such words as imply that every other rela- 
tion but the one publicly recognised is against nature, monstrous, 
and iramoral. Neither theologians nor statesmen have cared to 
inquire, before using such expressions or sanctioning their vulgar 
use, what they knew about the course of nature, or what prin- 
ciples they were prepared to Jay down as the basis of a moral 
code. If an institution was not customary among themselves, it 
was a ready device to resist idle vagaries, out of the common 
groove, by stigmatizing them as “unnatural,” and therefore, 
odious and profane. If an institution seemed to be, on the 
whole, undesirable, it was found easier to excite popular repul- 
sion by appeal to a vague sentiment of horror due to nothing 
but association, and call it “immoral,” than simply to make 
people understand that the institution was to be held bad simply 
because it was inexpedient. A keenly-felt political and legal 
spirit is one of the last attainments in national life. It is ina 
grovelling superstition that the ruler of a primitive society finds 
his most effective auxiliary. This gradually subsides before 
advancing knowledge and diffused doubt. Henceforth whatever 
aid a higher spirit of religion and morality may render to the ruler 
is wholly absorbed in enforcing a complete obedience to law, 
simply because it is law. 

While, then, the evil of needlessly impairing the stability of 
public feeling on such topics is not underrated, it is not merely 
the privilege, but the bounden duty of all reasonable men to 
consider from time to time the existing relations of the sexes as 
they are recognised in law and opinion, just in the same un- 
biassed spirit as is appropriate to the discussion of any other 
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question whatever. The problem is a far more complex one than 
is generally supposed. A few of the intricate elements of it may 
be described in the following series of propositions. In most of 
the civilized countries of the Western world a certain fixed rela- 
tion between the sexes, guaranteed by law and public acquies- 
cence, has been uniformly attained. The feminine sex is found 
to occupy, for every purpose—political, social, legal, and do- 
mestic—an unfavourable situation as regards the male. What- 
ever equality of honour, influence, or ease women happen to 
obtain, is not conceded to them by the State, or by national 
customs, but solely by the gratuitous generosity of individual 
men. They are not endowed with the political capacities so 
much coveted and enjoyed by men; they are, for some purposes, 
treated as infants or lunatics before the law ; they are regarded 
within the limits of their own families as in a chronic state of 
vassalage and subordination. So much for the general relations 
between the sexes independently of marriage. When this comes 
in, a certain modification is introduced. Owing to the physical 
constitution which men and women share with the lower animals, 
a form of special association between individuals of either sex is 
dictated by a natural impulse on either side. It is found, by a 
very large experience, that although this association has a strictly 
physical aspect, its influence and properties are by no means re- 
stricted to this lower region. In constant company with this act 
of association is found a class of peculiar sympathies and affec- 
tions, sublimating and controlling it, and having their origin in 
the profoundest depths of the moral and intellectual structure of 
men and women. By these the association in question assumes 
a new and spiritual type, and is lifted into a sphere of emotion 
irradiated by such of the noblest of human virtues as tenderness, 
constancy, trust, generosity, and self-devotion. In the mean- 
time, new objects of common interest and affection are being 
constantly supplied by the birth of children, the partnership in 
trouble and joy, and the unceasing co-operation necessary to 
secure common ends. It is almost impossible to mark out the 
exact line at which the legislator interferes and converts such 
an habitual physical and moral relation into a civil condition, 
involving fixed rights and duties. However, at some point or 
other he has invariably interfered, and monogamic marriage has 
been the result in the Western world. 

But the above is rather an ideal than a real statement of the 
case, and is by no means the statement of the whole case. We 
have presupposed the presence in all, or at least most cases of 
what Swedenborg has described with exquisite taste and feeling 
as “conjugial love:” something finer than passion, warmer 
than friendship, more durable than life. It is notorious that the 
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actual existence of this elevated sentiment, as Swedenborg him- 
self admitted, is comparatively rare. All the outward forms of 
marriage may be scrupulously complied with, and its more 
obvious physical ends carried out, yet the bearing of the con- 
nexion upon the moral and spiritual nature of the man and the 
woman may be transparently absent. If such an untoward mis- 
fortune be frequent in a community, new questions arise as to 
the possibility and conditions of divorce ; and, in time, the flagrant 
misery such unhappy alliances scatter so remorselessly, tends 
gradually to undermine the popular faith both in the perpetuity 
of the marriage tie and in the unapproachable excellence of 
marriage as it is. But further, the necessity of providing for 
children, and the discouragements presented in old countries to 
over-population, introduce a new fact in the analysis of the 
history of marriage in modern times. It is only a part of the 
whole population who can marry at all. This fact at once opens 
out a painful field of inquiry as to the condition of all those 
women who are denied the performance of physiological func- 
tions specially necessary for their well-being, thrust out, as such 
women are, from competition with men in the noblest fields of 
exertion, weak, and crushed, and helpless, and yet gifted with 
faculties and aspirations in no way inferior to those of their 
happier sisters. The ordinary fate that attends them is only 
too notorious; and in weighing the claims of polygamous 
societies, this patent alternative must not be left out of sight. 

Bearing’ then in mind, first, the nature and history of mar- 
riage in itself, and, secondly, the mode in which monogamic: 
marriages, in such innumerable instances, fail of their purpose, 
and foster a deadly plague-spot, tainting the life-blood of nations, 
we cannot but turn with a serious curiosity to the history of com- 
munities in other lands which have reformed for themselves the 
traditional institution of monogamic marriages. 

We are met, on the threshold of our inquiry, by the practice 
of the Shakers, who have cut the knot, by way of unloosing it, 
and have finally done away with marriage and such love as leads 
to marriage. Accepting Mr. Dixon’s account as veracious, cer- 
tainly the social and domestic picture he gives us is not more 
novel than it is captivating. It is like breathing for a short 
hour the hallowed atmosphere of another world, far removed 
from the surging passions, burning rivalries, and tempestuously 
contending joys and sorrows of this. We are told that thousands 
of persons enter into the Shaker union. Most of the converts 
are young men and young women ; and if married people enter, 
they must agree in future to live apart in chastity and obedience. 
Birth and marriage for them are at an end. “In union as they 
say it is in heaven the sexes must dwell apart; love must be 
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celibate, in spirit and in fact, shedding its worldly and unregene- 
rate relations with the flesh.” The Elderess Antoinette told Mr. 
Dixon, on coming into his room, where Frederick and some of 
the Elders had already taken their seats, “that she felt towards 
Frederick a special and peculiar love, not as towards the man, 
and in the Gentile way, as she had heard of the world’s doings 
in such matters, but as towards the child of grace and agent of 
the heavenly Father.” 

The whole community very much resembles a monastery and 
nunnery blended into one, but not of an ascetic type. They dine 
in silence. Brothers and sisters sit in a common room, at tables 
ranged in a line a few feet apart. They eat at six in the morning, 
at noon, and at six in the evening. They rally to the sound of a 
bell; file into the eating-room in a single line, women going to 
one end of the room, men to the other; drop on their knees for 
a short and silent prayer; and then sit down and eat, helping 
each other to the food. Not a word is spoken, unless a brother 
should need some help from a brother, or a sister from a sister, 
when a whisper ensues. Twenty minutes serves them amply for 
their repast. The people are described as soft in speech, demure 
in bearing, gentle in face; a people seeming to be at peace, not 
only with themselves, but with nature and with heaven. They 
are in the highest degree industrious in tilling the soil and im- 
proving their habitations. 

“The trees are greener, the roses pinker, the cottages neater, than 
en any other slope. New Lebanon has almost the face of an English 
valley, rich with the culture of a thousand years. You see that the 
men who till these fields, who train these vines, who plant these apple- 
' trees, have been drawn into putting their love into the daily task; 
and you hear with no surprise that these toilers, ploughing and planting 
in their quaint garb, consider their labour on the soil as a part of their 
ritual, looking upon the earth as a stained and degraded sphere, which 
they have been called to redeem from corruption and restore to God.” 


It is scarcely possible to read this account without seeing in 
it an indication that much of the fermenting interest that now 
envelopes the subject of love and marriage all over the earth, 
has something in it factitious and exaggerated. Here is a society 
in which a devout religious conviction, not by any means heated 
to the pitch of enthusiasm, but strengthened by a vehement 
corporate sympathy, and modulated by a discreetly organized 
industrial activity, is sufficient, at any rate for the time, to keep 
in abeyance the most dominant passion to which human nature 
would seem to be subject. This, not unreasonably, may be held 
to point to a time when this passion will be far more severely 
confined and generally controlled, throughout the civilized world, 
than it is now. It is quite conceivable that, as the time draws 
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on when men and women will have all their faculties more 
adequately developed, and their attention distracted to a greater 
multiplicity of objects, as wealth becomes better distributed, and 
the moral tastes of mankind more cultivated and refined, the 
operation of the animal passions will become entirely subordi- 
nate, even to a degree now difficult to conceive. 

The next important experiment in the way of solving the 
problem of marriage, conducted in the United States, is that of the 
Mormons, who are the first society of Anglo-Saxon growth who 
professedly practise and systematically defend polygamy. We will 
just notice, first of all, that there has been an important schism on 
this point within the Mormon body. Vast bodies of the saints 
have left the church on account of the prevalent polygamy. Mr. 
Dixon was told that twenty thousand in California alone had done 
so. He is of opinion that among those who fondly cling to their 
church at Salt Lake City, nineteen in twenty have no interest, 
and not much faith, in polygamy. It isa moot point whether 
or not Joseph Smith indulged in polygamy himself. There is a 
considerable conflict of evidence on this point, part of the diffi- 
culty being due to the distinction between having a “ sealed” 
wife and marrying a wife. The four sons of Joseph all denounce 
what they call Brigham Young’s imposture of plurality. A band 
of Mormons is now gathering round these sons of the Prophet, 
and the controversy is one of the clouds which is gathering over 
the future of Mormonism. 

One peculiarity in the doctrine of marriage as held by the 
Mormon church, is the permission of marriage within degrees 
generally prohibited in other civilized communities. Mr. Dixon 
says it is a daily event in Salt Lake City for a man to wed two 
sisters, a brother’s widow, and even a mother and daughter. In 
one household in Utah might be seen the spectacle of three 
women, who stood to each other in the relation of child, mother, 
and grandmother, living in one man’s household as his wives. 
Public opinion is at present opposed to the marriage of relations 
in the second degree, but Brigham Young told Mr. Dixon that, 
speaking for himself, and not for the church, he saw no objection . 
to such an alliance, It is perhaps well that wherever it is found 
expedient to prohibit marriages within certain degrees of affinity, 
this prohibition should derive increased practical force from the 
gradual accession of a strong moral sentiment. It is useful, 
however, to be reminded from time to time by the account of 
practices different from our own, that all such limitations are 
purely arbitrary and the mere creatures of positive law. There 
18 good reason to suppose that the assumed physiological ob- 
stacles to marriages within certain degrees, are wholly un- 
founded, or rather founded upon an erroneous interpretation of 
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undoubted facts. The extravagant lengths to which champions 
of the present state of the English law have gone in the matter 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, suggests that it is time 
to put on a new basis the whole subject of prohibited marriages. 
Nothing is more disastrous to the popularity and efficiency of 
government, than keeping up needlessly an impotent conflict 
with an inveterate custom based on a law of nature, without 
even a plausible show of justification drawn from a due regard to 
the present and ultimate happiness of the whole people. 

Another marked feature of marriage in Utah, and that which 
from its confusion of civil and spiritual states, is open to the 
greatest abuses, is the doctrine of “sealing.” The exact nature 
and limits of this doctrine do not seem to have been reduced to 
a very precise form. It would seem, however, that it was in- 
vented partly to satisfy a certain religious sentiment, and partly 
to override or modify the consequences of marriage of the ordi- 
nary kind. In the language of English law it creates a kind of 
equitable matrimonial right distinct from, concurrent with, and 
in some cases superior to, the legal right. It is possible, but 
not common, for a woman to be “sealed” to one man for 
earth and another man for heaven. A woman often desires to 
be sealed to a man who is already dead, and in this case a 
living substitute must be found to personate the dead bride- 
groom. For this act the woman first requires Brigham Young's 
permission, who thereupon appoints her a substitute on earth 
from among his elders and apostles, or even becomes the neces- 
sary proxy himself. Mr. Dixon was shown two ladies who were 
sealed to Young as the wives of Joseph Smith. Young in this 
way has many sealed wives whom he may have scarcely seen. 

Among the Mormons marriage is a duty, and the elders are 
all enjoined to marry. It is held, even among the humble 
classes, as the sign of an unregenerate heart for a young man to 
be found leading a single life. Every priest of the higher grades 
has a plural household, the number of his wives varying with his 
wealth and character. No apostle has less than three wives. 
The actual wives of Brigham Young are about twelve in number. 
The chief among them is the first wife, Mary Ann Angell, an 
aged lady, whose five children are now grown up. She lives in 
the White Cottage, the first house ever built in Salt Lake Valley. 
Joseph and Brigham, her eldest sons, are chiefs of their race, and 
already renowned in missionary labours. Sister Alice, the eldest 
daughter, is on the stage. Young alleges that he has never had 
and never will have a favourite in his house ; since “ desires and 
preferences of the flesh have no part in the family arrangements 
of the saints.” 

Mr. Dixon’s observations upon the general condition of female 
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society in Salt Lake City are such as to give an unfavourable 
impression as to the influence of polygamy on the happiness of 
women. He describes the women as strictly secluded and equally 
incompetent and indisposed to take any part in general conver- 
sation—even “in such light talk as animates a dinner-table and 
a dining-room.” “In some houses, the wives of our hosts, with 
babies in their arms, ran about the rooms, fetching in champagne, 
drawing corks, carrying cake and fruit, lighting matches, iceing 
water, while the men were lolling in chairs, putting their feet 
out of the window, smoking cigars, and tossing off beakers of 
wine.” The ladies, as a rule, were plainly, not to say poorly 
dressed. They were very quiet and subdued in manner, with 
what appeared an unnatural calm. They seldom smiled, except 
with a wan and wearied look. They know very little, and feel 
an interest in very few things. No woman hints by her manner 
that she is mistress of the house. She does not always sit at 
table; and when she occupies a place beside her lord, it is not 
at the head, but on one of the lower seats. Mr. Dixon is of 
opinion that the practice of polygamy is not popular among the 
female saints. He has talked freely and alone with several girls, 
all of whom have lived at Salt Lake for two or three years. 
“All these girls prefer to remain single—to live a life of labour 
and dependence—as servants, chambermaids, milliners, char- 
women—to a life of comparative ease and leisure in the harem 
of a Mormon bishop.” : 

The question now presents itself whether, as a mode of grap- 
pling with the perplexed problems of marriage andthe relations 
of the sexes, the only fair experiment ever tried by a branch of 
the Anglo-Saxon race looks like a success. It certainly satisfies 
some of the conditions essential to even a plausible solution. It 
presents to a large class of women who would otherwise be un- 
married an opening through which they are saved from poverty 
and its temptaiions, and allowed a glimpse into the coveted 
delights of family existence. They are able to indulge their 
maternal instincts, and they are brought into a relation more or 
less friendly and intimate with an individual of the opposite 
sex. In return for these scanty gifts. the loss, for a portion at 
least, of womankind, in the way of material happiness and moral 
perfection, is great indeed. All woman’s self-respect as the co- 
equal and sole confidential friend of her husband is rigorously 
cut away. All necessity for self-culture, by way of becoming 
competent to discharge responsible duties unshared by others, is 
precluded. With no concern on earth beyond the narrowest 
wants of herself and her children, she is condemned to a poor 
and pitiful existence,—“like a beast with lower pleasures, like a 
beast with lower pains.” Hers is a narrow, stunted life, attaining 
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its highest in a tranquil placidity, undisturbed by envy, and ever 
verging on a lower life of oppressive loneliness or miserable 
discord. Truly is the remedy worse than the disease. The 
true solution must not be looked for in thus providing palliatives 
for the social disorder, but in tracing and removing its sources 
No remedy deserves a moment’s attention which does not keep 
steadily in view a perfect equalization for all purposes whatever, 
not distinctly precluded by physiological differences, of the male 
and the female portions of the race. It is the present and 
future happiness and perfection of all men and all women, not 
of men alone, that must be the determinate aim of the wise 
social reformer. So soon as this principle is finally recognised 
in all its completeness, no time will be lost in applying a really 
effective cure to the miseries of womankind in civilized countries. 
From that time the presumption will always be, not that woman 
is unfit, but that she is fit, for every employment and responsi- 
bility hitherto usurped by men. Wherever an exception is 
believed to prevail, that exception will have to be specially 
alleged, and irrefragably established. After woman has been 
elevated into this new condition, all thought of polygamic 
panaceas will become absurd and exploded. Marriage itself will 
assume a new and more lordly function of representing a perfect 
social harmony between two independent and co-equal allies, no 
longer a gross and legal subjection of the one who happens to 
be physically weak to the other who happens to be physically 
strong. 

Other approaches to the solution of the same problem have 
been made in America from two different quarters: from that of 
Eliza Farnham, who holds that woman is in all respects superior 
to man, in which view she is countenanced by the Female Seers; 
and from that of the Bible Communists, who, holding stead- 
fastly to the principle of having all things in common, have 
consistently embodied it in a system which has been named 
“ Pantagamy.” We need not dwell upon the views of Eliza 
Farnham, except to notice that she has lighted upon some valu- 
able and generally forgotten truths. It is always assumed that 
because accidental social habits and a traditional mode of incom- 
plete education have together up to this time accorded certain 
conspicuous advantages to man in the struggle for existence, 
therefore women are naturally and permanently his inferiors. No 
grosser, falser, nor more injurious piece of reasoning could well 
be ventured upon. On the contrary, there is every reason to 
suppose, from what is known of the more delicate nervous struc- 
ture of woman, and other indications, that, in the event of educa- 
tion and social feeling being as much hereafter in her favour as 
they are now against her, the whole intellectual and moral 
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advantage might conspicuously pass over. to her side. As 
a ground for this expectation, it may be asserted as an un- 
doubted fact that the most finely constituted minds to be found 
among men are exhibited in those whose nervous structure is the 
nearest allied to what is for the most part specially appropriated 
to women. 

Under the actual limitations which the Bible Communists 
impose on themselves in carrying out their abnormal practices, 
their social fabric seems, in some respects, more favourable to the 
elevation of woman than polygamy as it exists at Utah. The 
signal defect is the utter exclusion of the life of the family ; and, 
though this has been attempted in some successful communities, 
as at Sparta, it is a loss which generally a State, as well as indi- 
vidual citizens, could hardly afford to undergo. It is too vast a 
sacrifice of a well distributed mass of quiet and genial happiness, 
and of private and unconscious education, to be encountered 
without counterbalancing considerations of overwhelming weight. 
Like most of the other sectaries, however, the Bible Communists 
have adumbrated a much neglected truth — especially in 
England—that is, the necessity of a most extended licence in the 
matter of divorce. : 

It is felt indeed, not without a show of reason, that much of 
the mutual toleration existing between husband and wife is due 
to the prevalent sense of the indissolubility of the union, and 
therefore that greater facility of divorce would only multiply its 
causes, This argument, however, cuts both ways, and it may be 
equally well said that husbands and wives would treat each 
other better and more considerately, if they felt that angry words 
and evil temper could not be safely indulged in on either side, 
without running a risk of losing altogether a really loved and 
long familiar companion. Besides, the moral condition of a 
man or woman who adheres to his or her partner solely from 
independent moral considerations, is far higher than that of one 
who is ever impotently resenting a loathed connexion. The felt 
voluntary maintenance of the marriage bond would probably go 
far to remove both husband and wife out of the temptation to 
indulge elsewhere their wandering affections. The real difficulty 
in the way of facilitating divorce is the necessity of properly 
guarding the claims of children, with respect to whom both 
parents are under obligations of a very peculiar kind. It must 
be remembered, however, that, of all educations for a child, the 
kind carried on in a disunited household is the most unquestion- 
ably pernicious. The multiplication of public institutions for 
the education and care of children from their earliest years, at 
the expense of their parents, would probably not only provide 
for this special difficulty, but be in’ other ways a real national 
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gain. A class of citizens might here be reared for public life on 
a typical system approved to be absolutely the best, and where 
alone the unfavourable influences, too commonly present, of 
parental indolence and indiscretion, would be entirely away. 
We have left ourselves little space to discuss the third of those 
departments into which our subject was distributed. As to that 
department, however, that is to say, the relations of capital and 
labour now existing in America, a very few observations will 
suffice. There is no ambiguity in the symptoms themselves; 
there are no subtle problems to be unravelled involving the com- 
plication of moral and physical phenomena. The broad facts 
which universally characterize the whole economical life of 
America are patent to all men, and the special forms which those 
facts assume in such partial sections of society as the commu- 
nities of the Mormons, the Shakers, the Tunkers, and the Bible 
Communists, are interesting rather as striking exhibitions of, 
than as variations from the normal type. The whole of Ameri¢an 
life, both in the west and the east, is penetrated through and 
through with a pervading sense of the incontestable claims of 
every man to the fruits of his own labour, or to such equivalent 
for his labour as he may choose to accept in exchange for it. 
This persuasion being implanted deep in the hearts of the whole 
people, and enforced by a deep-seated consciousness everywhere 
present of the boundless extent and exuberant resources of the 
country, there naturally emerges a communistic spirit wholly 
absent in the Old World. As this spirit becomes partially exor- 
cised in one place, through the disturbing operation of unequal 
activity and coagulating wealth, new societies are ever springing 
up in others, vindicating with juvenile alacrity the radical senti- 
ment of American life. From all that we hear of these new 
communities, it is evident that the culture of the soil, the im- 
provement of dwellings, and the perfection of the arts of prac- 
tical life, are matters of far more serious concern than theological 
disquisitions or even speculations on Utopian forms of domestic 
happiness. Indeed these last are seen to derive most of their 
value and interest from the modes in which they too are made 
to subserve the cause of effective co-operation in industrial toils. 
In the case of the Shakers, the Bible Communists, and the 
Mormons, this subordination of every other interest, elsewhere 
regarded as high and noble, to the simple purpose of directing 
the energies of the whole society in the least wasteful way towards 
the creation of wealth, is especially manifest. It is for this rea- 
son that all these experiments in religion and social morals really 
differ so widely from those having some formal resemblance to 
them which have been conducted in the Old World, and that 
every one of these experiments has stamped upon it the brands 
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of intellectual weakness, moral poverty, and a certain flighty 
dilettantism. On the other hand, the economical lesson taught 
by these private communities is of a far higher stamp, and may 
well be taken to heart on this side of the Atlantic. The re- 
lative proportions of land and material resources to population, 
are no doubt very different in Europe and in America. But it 
is inevitable that the large masses of the people in European 
countries who labour with their hands, and who, as things now 
are, are ever hovering between the alternatives of a low, sordid, 
and joyless existence, and of absolute pauperism, only relieved 
by the tardy dole of public charity, will shortly strain their utter- 
most to bring about a new and more equitable distribution of 
wealth, The move will probably first begin in a compulsory 
extension or favour to an unprecedented degree on the part of 
law to all forms of co-operative associations. The gradual 
reassumption of all land by the State on behalf of the whole 
community, due monetary compensation being secured to owners, 
will form another series of steps in the same direction. An 
enforced public education throughout the country, and the en- 
lightenment thereby of the labouring classes with a view to 
prevent over-population and keep pauperism at a distance, will 
be a like symptom of the new epoch. It is not necessary here 
to mark out more particularly the sign-posts of a track glowing 
with such bright and abundant promise. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Dixon, in the light and cursory 
style he has chosen to adopt, has preferred to produce a work 
likely to be extensively circulated for a brief season in mixed 
society, rather than to handle his valuable materials in a graver 
spirit, and convert them toa more lasting purpose. It is also 
unfortunate that the preponderant interest naturally attaching 
to some of the stranger and more romantic portions of his work 
does some injustice to the sterling and healthy characteristics of 
the general framework of true American society. After all that 
has been said, these sects mostly are small and insignificant 
enough, owing what little celebrity they may obtain solely to 
the psychologicai or social interest that attaches to the special 
monstrosity they happen to have nourished into life. It is just 
because American life is, at the heart, so full, fresh, and vigorous, 
that its bounding pulses cannot be checked, even in its re- 
motest members, by any speculative extravagance or moral 
anomaly. The new-born watchwerds of brotherhood, of equality, 
of the nobility of industry, are so irresistibly strong and unutter- 
ably grand, that nought can impede their impetuous career, 
England stands by, and looks on, half in admiration and half in 
fear. Whether admired or feared, loved or hated, the New 
World stays not for her. America presses ever onward with 
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indomitable purpose, bearing in her bosom the mightiest people 
of the earth,—a people destined, if ever people were destined, to 
discover for themselves and for all men what is the life a nation 
must live to be truly happy, without failing to be truly great. 


Art. VI.—Mr. Swinsurne’s Poetry. 


1, Atalanta in Calydon ; a Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLIS 
SwinsurnE. London: Moxon and Co. 1866. . 

2. Chastelard: a Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES Swiy. 
BURNE. London: Moxon and Co, 1866. 

3. Poems and Ballads. By A. C. Swinpurne. London: 
John Camden Hotten. 1866. 

4. Notes on Poems and Reviews. By A.C. SwInBuRNE. Lon- 
don: John Camden Hotten. 1866. 


yee artisan hero of Mr. Charles Kingsley’s earliest. and best 


novel, in recounting the poetic influences which had especially 
swayed and shaped his mind, assigns the highest place in this 
work to Mr. Tennyson. And generalizing from this fact he asks 
and answers a question. “Why is it,” he says, “that the latest 
poet has generally the greatest influence over the minds of the 
young? Surely not for the mere charm of novelty? The 
reason is, that he, living amid the same hopes, the same tempta- 
tions, the same sphere of observation as they, gives utterance 
and outward form to the very questions which, vague and word- 
less, have been exercising their hearts.” The fact alleged and 
the reason given are strictly and even obviously true. The forms 
of thought and feeling of living men are wrought upon more 
vitally by a third-rate living poet than by dead Homers and 
Dantes and Shakspeares. And so it is a great calamity to any 
age, that it should fail to produce new poets of a high order. 
Caret vate sucro is the most fatal sentence in which the intel- 
lectual incompleteness of a generation can be summed up. It 
tells of torpor and deadness in the emotional and imaginative 
part of the national mind, which may or may not coexist with 
abundant practical energy or even philosophical intelligence, but 
which, apathetically content with the acquisitions and creations 
of the past, forbid us to hope that the generation so enfeebled by 
fate can ever leave its mark upon the intellectual history of out 


race. 
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Such a calamity—it has been matter of dread to many— 
has menaced those now growing up to manhood amongst us. It 
would not be easy to exaggerate the strength of the influence, 
which the laureate in the days of his early’ popularity exerted 
over young Englishmen,—an influence in the main healthy, 
healthier perhaps than either Byron’s or Wordsworth’s, yet not 
wholly of a kind to brace the mental energies of the young 
poetic student. At all events, whatever its character, it will not 
be questioned that the force of this influence has greatly abated. 
It was at its height about twenty years ago, but its vigour has 
long since spent itself and given place to a calm, critical estimate. 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems are read, as they will ever be read, as 
classical works ; but they are no longer treasured with fervour as 
divine interpreters, friends, monitors, guides, consolers. Since 
the laureate’s best works were written, the conditions of life 
have changed ; there are no longer the same problems to resoive, 
the same objects to attain, the same obstacles to overcome. And 
the time asks for a new teacher, hitherto without success, and 
even with small hope of it. 

Of singers indeed, false and true, there has been no lack, and 
it would be certainly marvellous if, amid the bushels of “ vacant 
chaff well meant for grain” that uselessly choke our libraries, 
some occasional morsels of poetic corn were not to be found. 
Yet even in the small part of our contemporary poetry that has 
real value we mark a disheartening absence of creative power. 
Setting the laureate of course aside, our poets for the most part 
are content to be imitators, and when they do not imitate they 
sink out of the poetic region. The exceptions are few and of a 
notable kind. Mr. Browning preaches in admirable verse an 
esoteric philosophy to a small sect of zealous disciples, but he 
does not attain or even aim at the grace of perfect form and 
clearness. Two or three others also philosophize under poetic 
garb. For the rest, they pipe to the tune of which Mr. Tenny- 
son has almost exhausted the variations. As he complains in a 
charming little allegory that follows ‘“ Enoch Arden,” 


* Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed ; 
And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed, 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed.” 


This has been the prospect for lovers of poetry in England; 
nothing to look forward to save multiplied imitation ; and never 
was man or nation elevated or purified in soul by the cleverest of 
mimic chirpings or pipings. 

(Vol. LXXXVII. No, CLXXII.]—New Sentrs, Vol. XXXI. No. I]. HH 
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The advent of a new poet, under conditions so peculiar, has 
become a matter of public interest. About four or five years 
ago readers of the Spectator newspaper were pleasurably asto- 
nished by the appearance in that journal of some short 
poems, which, if not of an absolutely original character, 
were certainly no imitations of Tennyson or Browning. The 
writer had been manifestly formed by influences not very common 
in the present day. The impassioned hyperbole of the Hebrew 
prophets had imparted a strange fervour to his diction. He had 
drunk deeply at the springs of Greek and Roman thought, and 
if any modern school of art had shaped his career, it had not 
certainly been the trim idyllic singers of our day, but rather the 
rougher romanticists of France. These poems were for the 
most part signed with the name of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 

In this ephemeral shape, however, it was not possible that any 
productions, excellent though they might be, could win any wide 
or lasting popularity. It was not untit Mr. Swinburne threw his 
strength into a piece of work, larger in dimensions, and more 
careful in execution than these fugitive verses, that his name 
began to be generally known, and his future to become the sub- 
ject of conjecture. In the spring of 1865, “ Atalanta in Calydon” 
was published ; the critics could not withhold their praise, but 
they were puzzled as well as pleased. That a new poet, unlinked 
to any existing clique, had appeared, was certain ; that he pos- 
sessed power of rhythm and melody in abundance, that he could 
write vigorously either in the picturesque or the dramatic style, 
and that he could represent with unsurpassed skill to the English 
reader the forms of classical art, were facts partly admitted. But 
a school of criticism that had drilled itself into harmony with 
the idyllic minstrelsy of the magazines, was incompetent to take 
in the full scope of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry. It was shocked, too, 
at the boldness with which some of the gravest. problems of 
human life and thought were treated,—boldness that recalled at 
once the crudest and the most powerful parts of Shelley's 
“Queen Mab.” So it happened that while “ Atalanta” was not 
unkindly welcomed by reviewers, its merits were feebly recog- 
nised by most readers of poetry, over whose heads indeed it 
aimed, and on whose imaginations, accustomed to a punier men- 
tal diet, it exercised a disagreeable tension. _Mr. Swinburne, 
perhaps feeling that in his first work he had appealed to sym- 
pathies and tastes in the strictest sense wn-popular, after a very 
brief interval, tried “the reading public” a second time with a 
work differing in every point—in subject, in treatment, in form 
—from “Atalanta,” but evidencing even in a higher degree 
dramatic genius. “Chastelard” simulated the form of the 
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Elizabethan drama, as “ Atalanta” that of the classical ; and in 
the one case as in the other the form was inspired by a large 
measure of the spirit. But the critical and popular dissatis- 

_ faction, which “Atalanta” in outward seeming escaped, found and 
fastened on a pretext, to which it did not delay to give expression, 
in regard to “Chastelard.” The malcontents apparently were 
offended that the poet had not represented the fierce passionate 
natures of Mary Stuart and her poet-lover in the placid equable 
tone and“diction of “ Enoch Arden” and “ Aylmer’s Field.” The 
colouring was too warm, we were told, the figures too boldly 
drawn : “morally repulsive,” “ offensive in its inherent vicious- 
ness,” “overladen with sensuous images,” “licentious,” “ pro- 
fane,”—these were a few of the choice epithets with which Mr. 
Swinburne was pelted. So some thirty years ago critics who 
admired nature after the Academy model—all compact of cool ~ 
greys and pale greens, watery landscape with slaty sky—were 
outraged when Turner dared to paint, as near as he could, actual 
nature in the glowing dazzling whites and scarlets of sunshine 
and sunshade. 

The publication of “Chastelard,” however, did more than 
merely arm against the poet that dull instinctive dislike which 
from the first had pursued him as a literary heretic. It operated 
also in a quite other direction. Many to whom the associations 
of his previous work were cold and lifeless, could understand 
and sympathize with the more human—at least the more modern 
—interest of the Scottish queen’s life. And to many the thought 
interfused with passion of “ Chastelard” seemed, amid the tame- 
ness of our ephemeral verse, a revelation of strength and beauty 
unconscious, unregarded, and unknown. The admiration, so, 
aroused, often led the admirer to the severer beauties of the 
earlier poem ; and grew, in many cases, to an enthusiasm and a 
study. In this way it came to pass that when Mr. Swinburne 
announced his intention of publishing a volume of lyrics, a large 
minority of “the reading public” were prepared to receive it 
favourably, whereas a year before it would have heen passed by 
in comparative neglect. 

But on the other hand, the critics who liked not Mr. Swinburne 
were ready to strike fiercely at the weak places in his armour. 
And we are bound to say that it was easy enough t» find weak 
places. The “ Poems and Ballads” appeared, and were met with 
the bitterest manifestation of critical acerbity that has been 
known in our periodical literature since, upon similar pretences, 
an attempt, but too successful, was made to stab the fame of poor 
Alexander Smith. The outcry was the same that had assailed 
“Chastelard,” but louder and stronger. 

It may seem scarcely worth while, or within the scope of our 
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purpose, to notice these ephemeral ebullitions of spite or spleen; 
but to understand clearly Mr. Swinburne’s position, it will be 
necessary to advert briefly to what has been said in his dis- 
paragement. The charges, in brief, were indecency and pro- 
fanity; and they were supported by extracts and somewhat 
minute criticisms. We shail presently have an opportunity of 
considering in what degree these charges were well-founded, and 
we shall glance in particular at the several poems arraigned as 
“ disgusting,” “hateful,” and “especially horrible.” But it is at 
least noteworthy that in almost every case these attacks on the 
ground of licentiousness and profanity were backed by violent 
attempts to depreciate Mr. Swirburne’s poetic genius. The very 
journals that had spoken in forcible language of praise of 
“ Atalanta” and “Chastelard,” in regret for having done that 
- reluctant justice, were now contemptuously severe. 

“Truly sincere writing,” says one critic, “no matter how forcible, 
seldom really offends us. When, however, we find a writer like the 
author of these ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ who is deliberately and imper- 
tinently insincere as an artist—who has no splendid individual emo- 
tions to reveal, and is unclean for the meré sake of uncleanness—we 
may safely affirm, in the face of many pages of brilliant writing, that 
such a man is either no poet at all, or a poet degraded from his high 
estate, and utterly and miserably lost to the Muses.” 


And after some laboured jocularity and painful effort to be 
scornful the same writer proceeds— 

“Yet ere we go further, let us at once disappoint Mr. Swinburne, 
who would doubtless be charmed if we averred that his poems were 
capable of having an absolutely immoral influence. They are too 
juvenile and unreal for that. The strong pulse of true passion beats 
in no one of them. They are unclean, with little power; and mere 
uncleanness repulses. Here, in fact, we have Gito, seated in the tub 
of Diogenes, conscious of the filth and whining at the stars.” 

Even a more unfair, though a less intemperate and much abler 
writer gives us, in a few words, the clue to the antagonism, so 
far as it has a critical ground, between Mr. Swinburne and his 
censurers. We perceive at once the influence of the Words- 
worthian school exaggerated till it obscures every other kind of 


poetry. 

“Of enlarged meditation, the note of the highest poetry, there is not 
a trace, and there are too many signs that Mr. Swinburne is without 
any faculty in that direction. Never have such bountifulness of ima- 
gination, such mastery of the music of verse, been yoked with such 
thinness of contemplation and such poverty of genuinely impassioned 
thought.” 


Here, at least, is propounded a theory of poetry somewhat ori- 
ginal—“ Enlarged meditation, the note of the highest poetry!” 
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Surely the self-introspective method, which Mr. Carlyle so abhors, 
has invaded our poetic as our religious life. “Meditation” and 
“contemplation,” be it again and again repeated, are not the 
proper subject-matter for the poet, nor we suppose would even 
this critic deny the highest honours of poetry to Homer and 
Aschylus and Pindar, where no trace of them can be found. 

The outcry raised against the “ Poems and Ballads” was for a 
while successful. The great circulating libraries refused to take 
copies of the book: its author was everywhere spoken of as the 
mauvais sujet of contemporary literature, and yielding to the 
pressure of opinion, Mr. Moxon, the publisher, withdrew the 
edition from circulation. It was soon, however, republished by 
Mr. Hotten, and is now before the world to be judged otherwise 
than by the verdict of a few “irresponsible indolent reviewers.” 
Mr. Swinburne undertook in a pamphlet to repel some of the 
charges brought against him, and his explanations were on some 
points satisfactory, on all interesting. But he too clearly had 
lost his temper and descended to the level of his assailants, by 
calling hard names and talking contemptuously of “ professional 
pressmen.” ‘ 

But we cannot pause over the question of fairness or unfairness, 
as it lies between Mr. Swinburne and his critics) We have a 
certain position to vindicate by an examination, necessarily in- 
complete, of the volumes which have excited so much discussion. 
And our position is, that Mr. Swinburne is fitted to exercise that 
dominion over the popular imagination which the laureate once 
enjoyed, but which inevitably passed from him. We believe that 
Mr. Swinburne is deficient in none of the qualities that are re- 
quired in one who desires such a place in men’s thoughts ; that 
he has no faults which are inveterate or destructive of his powers. 
We are ready to admit that his work has hitherto been promise 
rather than performance ; but in the dearth of poetry, of which 
we have above complained, that promise is consoling, if not 
satisfying. 

We approach the analysis of Mr. Swinburne’s poetic power 
with some hesitation. It is perhaps the best plan to begin by a 
statement of what it is not, and does not comprehend. We 
agree with one of the critics lately quoted, that there is little 
trace of meditation or contemplation in “ Atalanta,” or “ Chaste- 
lard,” or the “ Poems and Ballads;” nor has Mr. Swinburne 
attempted, to any extent, descriptive writing, either in the 
minutely accurate fashion of Wordsworth or in the bolder and 
perhaps more effective style of Byron. But the moral defects in 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetry are more serious, because less easily 
reparable. We shall examine presently the charge of a propen- 
sity to work upon subjects of a corrupt kind, to paint, in fact, 
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what is vile and hideous,—a charge which, if true, would strike a 
fatal blow at his poetic fame. There is, however, a fault less 
disputable than this, and equally grave. In everything that 
Mr. Swinburne has written the same absence of faith is to be 
marked ; the same weird gloom of fatalism wraps the classic state- 
liness of “ Atalanta,” the fierce, untamed passion of “ Chaste- 
lard,” and the many-sided, many-coloured life of the “ Poems 
and Ballads.” And by faith we do not mean religious belief, com- 
pact of formulas or not, but a moral évépyea, a principle under- 
lying and informing life and action, whether it be belief in duty, 
or liberty, or virtue. Faith such as this made Rousseau great, 
and Goethe, and Shelley, and Carlyle, and Victor Hugo ; as it 
did Job and Ezekiel, and Paul and John of Patmos. But there 
is no sign of it in Mr. Swinburne. The curse of moral incom- 
pleteness that clave to Byron has fallen, with a double portion of 
his passion and power, on the poet of “ Dolores” and “ Faustine.” 

We pass gladly from the ungrateful task of pointing out these 
defects to the more pleasing office of estimating the merits of 
this our latest poet. And at a first glance nothing is more 
striking in these volumes than the combination which they ex- 
hibit, always rare, never rarer than in our day, of dramatic power 
with lyrical power. Such a union of forces indeed argues the 
existence of an imagination subtle and strong, both on the ob- 
jective and the subjective side. We see it in Aischylus, in Shake- 
speare, in Goethe, but not in many more. As far as regards the 
dramatic faculty, “Atalanta” and “Chastelard” are equally 
proofs of what Mr. Swinburne can achieve ; while the choruses 
in the former, though scarcely adequate representations of the 
Greek ideal, are fine lyrics in themselves; but for the highest 
manifestation of the lyrical faculty in our poet we must look to 
his last published poem, the “Ode on the Insurrection in 
Candia.”* It is not too much to say that this lyric burst of 
passion and grief—showing, as it does, higher and wider sym- 
pathies than we could discern in any of Mr. Swinburne’s previous 
works—is not inferior to anything of the kind in our language. 

The “ Poems and Ballads” may be divided into lyrics proper 
and dramatic lyrics. This last-named, applied by Mr. Browning 
to his suggestive “ Dramatis Persone,”’ signifying a poem lyrical 
in form but dramatic in essence. Many of the best efforts of 
Mr. Swinburne may be classed under this head. In a few lines 
we have learned the story of a life, the evolution of a character, 
the result of a conflict ; and that not by the direct expression of 
the singer, but, as it were, by his acting. 





* Fortnightly Review, March, 1867. The exquisite simile of the soul 
hovering on the lips of the dead may be especially noted. 
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In these poems which are thus fixed on, the border between the 
dramatic and the lyrical, it will be observed as a remarkable fact 
that the favourite form into which the poet puts his work is some 
variety of the anapzstic rhythm. The sweep and rush of that 
metrical order is exquisitely fitted to express the fusion of the 
objective and subjective states. It is significant that in Greek 
tragedy the use of the anapzest marks the transition from the high 
lyrical ardour of the choral odes to the level of the dialogue. 

But whatever metrical form he may employ, Mr. Swinburne 
manifests his power of varied and delicate music. Every rhythm 
he makes his own and forces from it a peculiar ring and melody, 
when once appreciated, never to be mistaken, never to be dis- 
covered in the most harmonious verses of other poets. And in 
this melody there is no monotony. The blank verse of the drama, 
the complex chorus of “ Atalanta,” the sweeping, surging passion 
of Anactoria (though taking the shape only of common heroic 
couplets), the rapid rush of the anapests in some of the ballads, 
even the refined beauty of the briefer poems, imitations, and 
translations, are all pervaded by the same sweet song. It is 
otherwise with the diction. Though sufficiently rich and original 
in diction, Mr. Swinburne has not evidently bestowed the neces- 
sary lime labor on this part of his work. The recurrence of the 
same or similar modes of expression is frequently tedious and 
sometimes absolutely offensive. 

An ingenious plea for Mr. Swinburne, chiefly intended to 
refute the charges of immorality and profanity that have been 
levelled against the “Poems and Ballads,” has been published by 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who thus estimates the leading “currents of 
thought and feeling” in his friend’s work :— 


“1. The passionately sensuous. 
2. The classic or antique. 
3. The heterodox or religiously mutinous ; 
4, And the assimilative or reproductive in point of literary form.” 


We do not accept the accuracy either of this enumeration or this 
order, but it will be useful to keep it in view for purposes of re- 
ference while examining Mr. Swinburne’s works. 

_ Some personal influences of a noteworthy kind may be traced 
m these volumes. First, that of Walter Savage Landor, whom 
Mr. Swinburne with extravagant praise speaks of as “the highest 
of contemporary names.” Landor’s affection for the classical and 
even the pagan spirit, his erratic love of liberty, his lofty scorn 
of all conventions, and of the opinions of the many, have left a 
deep impress on the character of the young disciple. And another 
personal connexion has had even a more manifest effect. Mr. 
Swinburne has learned much more from the existing school of 
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French poets than from any modern English writers. To Victor 
Hugo in particular he has attached himself. To him he dedicates 
“ Chastelard,” “to the chief of living poets, the first dramatist of 
his age.” And it is only fair to admit that, so far as it goes, the influ- 
ence of the French poet upon the works before us has been wholly 
beneficial. Whatever M. Hugo writes glows with a warm faith 
in liberty, a warm love of humanity. Mr. Swinburne’s gravest 
defects are not manifested in his master. If he will learn from 
the exile of Guernsey the great lessons of faith and love, then 
he may hope to emulate the majesty of his intellectual power. 

To establish as far as we may the position we have laid down, we 
shall glance briefly at “Atalanta” and “Chastelard,” and examine 
with somewhat greater attention the “Poems and Ballads.” The 
two dramas have both been longer before the world and have been 
met With a much more favourable reception than the volume last 
named; it will not be necessary therefore to dwell very long 
upon them. 

“Atalanta in Calydon” is the development of that charac- 
teristic in Mr. Swinburne’s mind which Mr. Rossetti sets down as 
being one of the two most powerful—namely, the admiration of 
classical art. 1t is certainly the greatest modern reproduction of 
Greek tragedy. The dialogue and the lyrical parts are equally 
admirable representations of the Athenian drama ; the diction is 
perfectly Greek, and the main idea is the resistless advance of 
that inexorable, inevitable Fate, which we perhaps cannot properly 
conceive of, but which formed the charm and the magical strength 
of the mournful tales of Gidipus and the Atride. It is true that 
there is a more subtle scrutiny into human motives and actions, 
manifested both by the characters and chorus, than would have 
suggested itself to the Hellenic imagination. Nor would a Greek 
have exhibited so vivid a sympathy with natural beauty as every- 
where breaks through the action of the drama. Yet we cannot 
quarrel with these aberrations from the standard of classic art. 
To them we owe the most splendid lyrical strains, as well as the 
profoundest soul-questionings and calm utterances of heroic 
despair. A less pardonable error is the pervading darkness and 
austerity of the picture. Thisisnot Greek. The great dramatists 
of Athens represented the eternal struggle of Destiny with man’s 
moral freedom ; but giving the victory to the former they did 
not degrade or depress the later. The shadow of Fate is indeed 
cast across the scene, but it never wholly obscures the cheerful 
brightness of brave endurance. 

It would be needless to multiply quotations from books with 
which every lover of poetry must be familiar. We cannot, how- 
ever, avoid quoting, in illustration of the foregoing remarks, a few 
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lines from the third choral ode in “Atalanta.” The whole passage 
is singularly beautiful, though somewhat too prolonged, rich, and 
various, to be aptly compared with the Athenian models. We 
would refer those, who care to make their analysis of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s power of representing the Greek mind to us complete, to 
Sophocles’ treatment of a like subject in the Antigone,—we mear 
the sublime song that commences ”Epwe dvixare uayav.* And 
by this we set Mr. Swinburne’s, premising that it is but a frag- 
ment, from which an accurate judgment can scarcely be formed: 


“Was there not evil enough, 
Mother, and anguish on earth 
Born with a man at his birth, 
Wastes underfoot, and above 
Storm out of heaven and dearth 
Shaken down from the shining thereof, 
Wrecks from afar over seas 
And peril of shallow and firth, 
And tears that spring and increase 
In the barren places of mirth ; 
That thou having wings as a dove 
Being girt with desire for a girth, 
That thou must come after these, 
That thou must lay on him love ?” 


This is poetry that will not speedily die. 

We have said that “ Atalanta” is as remarkable for dramatic 
as for lyrical power, and none who read the scenes, terrible in 
their subdued passion, in which are exhibited the mental conflict 
between the maternal affection of Althea and her newly- 
awakened vengeance, will be disposed to question such a state- 
ment. Equally powerful in its kind, and even more Greek, is the 
eminently picturesque pijoig ayyeArch, containing the herald’s 
description of the death of the boar. This and the dialogues 
conducted in single verses (uovdortya) are the most skilful 
representations of the classical style that we have ever read. 

We are not aware of the chronological order in which Mr. 
Swinburne’s books were produced ; but we should be disposed, 
from internal evidence, to conclude that “ Atalanta ” was posterior 
in date to “Chastelard,” and to the greater part of the volume 
of Poems. We can trace in it, we think, a more sustained and 
chastened power ; and, what is perhaps more important from an 
artistic point of view, a more supple mastery of diction and 
rhythm, as well as a more careful attention to the minuter points 
of style. In the “ Poems and Ballads” we find many sins against 
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good taste—rude verses, false rhymes, conceits of thought and 
word ; in “ Chastelard,” we meet with few such ; in “ Atalanta,” 
not one. 

After “ Atalanta” in order of publication, if not of composi- 
tion, came “ Chastelard.” Two poems differing so widely as these 
in style and subject have rarely, if ever, been given to the world 
by the same writer within the same year. If “Atalanta” evi- 
denced, as it did, consummate power and skill in the dramatist, 
yet it was narrow in its scope compared with the companion play. 
Mr. Swinburne’s most zealous admirers were scarcely prepared 
for the broader and bolder picture of Queen Mary's court. Nor 
indeed would it have been safe to predict from the statuesque 
majesty of the Greek drama, the acute vision, the mastery of 
human character, the skill with which the vacillations of a weak 
and passionate spirit and the agony of a strong spirit were por- 
trayed, and the white heat of a consuming love set before us in 
“ Chastelard.” 

It is plain, from the comparison of these two poems, that Mr. 
Swinburne’s literary tastes are of a truly catholic kind. In 
“ Atalanta” is evinced study and emulation of the Athenian 
models ; in “Chastelard” study and emulation of the Eliza- 
bethan models. Aischylus does not with Mr. Swinburne destroy 
the dominion of Shakespeare. The best efforts of the classic and 
of the romantic school are adopted and assimilated by him with 
an impartial eclecticism, often professed but seldom practised. 

The characters in “Chastelard” differ widely from those of 
most modern dramatists. Whether we accept or reject Mr. 
Swinburne’s Mary Stuart as historically just, we cannot deny that 
it is ethically true. Compare it with any other portrait of the 
woman that history or fiction has hitherto given currency to,— 
with Schiller’s or even Scott’s; it looks the living reality beside 
the more beautiful but falser ideal. No one can dispute the 
passionate truth of Mary’s character, or Chastelard’s, or Mary 
Beaton’s. And if tbe characters are lifelike, and the passion 
harmoniously exhibited, still more true is it that the conduct of 
the plot and the stern grandeur of the catastrophe are admirably 
conceived and executed. We do not know where, in the range 
of contemporary literature, to look for a series of scenes more 
a more intense in painful interest, than the fifth act of 
this play. 

Without being blinded to its defects, both moral and artistic, it 
will be admitted by an impartial critic that “ Chastelard” exhibits 
higher dramatic power than anything that has been written in 
English since the genius of Shelley culminated in the “Cenci.” 
Every page, almost every line, testifies to a careful study of the 
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great Elizabethan dramatists; though nothing approaching to 
imitation is attempted, though the strict rules of classical art 
restrain the exuberance of the poet. The influence of Shakes- 
peare may especially be traced in the scenes between Chastelard 
and Mary in the royal bedchamber and in the prison. 

With the charge of “ passionate sensuousness” as urged against 

this play, we need hardly attempt'to deal. The passion of love 
rising in a fiery nature to the height of madness is the foundation 
of the story ; and if such a plot is to be treated dramatically at 
all, we do not see how it could be more temperately or chastely 
elaborated than in Mr. Swinburne’s work. The outbursts of 
Chastelard’s passion are not, it is true, quite in accord with the 
prudery of this age of periphrasis; but they are vividly real, 
and their reality banishes every thought of base uncleanness. We 
do not envy the heart of the man who could set himself to 
preach a sermon over the immorality of the French poet’s con- 
suming love,—immorality from any taint of which those most 
respectable critics may be regarded as secure. The intensity of 
pathos exhibited throughout this play would destroy the power 
for evil even of the most sensuous scenes,and the freest language. 
But it is only justice to say that none but the most captious of 
critics could take offence at any expression which Mr. Swinburne 
puts into the mouth of his hero or heroine. The vehemence of 
passion may terrify and repel some ; the purity of the language 
in which it is couched must command the admiration of all. 
_ Mr. Swinburne’s best blank verse—dramatic verse, that is— 
1s contained in “ Chastelard.” A striking passage is that in which 
Queen Mary gives utterance to her wish to have been born a man, 
and imagines that men would then speak thus of her prowess : 


“Yea, I saw the king’s face helmed 
Red in the hot lit foreground of some fight 
Hold the whole war as it were by the bit, a horse 
Fit for his knees’ grip—the great rearing war 
That frothed with lips flung up, and shook men’s lives 
Off either flank of it like snow ; I saw— 
You could not hear as his sword rang—saw him 
Shout, laugh, smite straight, and flaw the riven ranks, 
Move as the wind moves, and his horse’s feet 
Stripe their long flags with dust.” 


It is a vivid picture; if lacking in the finer touches, yet bold 
enough in the outline. It recalls the more ornate passages of 
Shakespeare’s early style, less by direct imitation than by un- 
conscious adaptation. 

This is perhaps the most proper place to notice that power of 
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Mr. Swinburne’s which Mr. Rossetti places among the main 
impulses of his poetry—the assimilative or reproductive tendency 
in literary art. “ Atalanta” is of course an example of this, as in 
a less degree is “ Chastelard.” But far more singular instances may 
be quoted of this rare and wonderful power. The Greek verses 
prefixed to “Atalanta,” the French lyrics in “ Chastelard,” the imi- 
tations of the old ballad style in the Poems, are each and all 
scarce to be distinguished from their originals. Still more 
striking are the poems imitative of Chaucer, “St. Dorothy ” and 
“The Iwo Dreams.” The miracle play, “Queen Bersabé,” is 
superior in skilful reproduction to the best of Chatterton’s Rowley 
forgeries ; but its intrinsic value is slight. 

The Poems and Ballads are, as we have said, less carefully 
finished than the dramas; but they display so various an imagl- 
native faculty that they are perhaps more interesting to the stu- 
dent of poetry. We shall take a brief view of the more impor- 
tant among these poems, and, having done so, we shall be in a 
better position to consider in what degree the charges of indecency 
and profanity are true. 

The petulant answer, which Mr. Swinburne has made his critics, 
as an answer merely, was poor enough. But we cannot regret that 
the injustice done to him had stung him to reply, for we have so 
obtained a most valuable insight into the hidden meanings, the 
ethical purpose of some of the more obscure poems in this strange 
book. i 

The most striking poems in this volume are those inspired 
either by the first or second of the “ currents of feeling” which Mr. 
Rossetti makes note of. It is not indeed easy to divide abruptly 
the erotic from the classical poems, but having regard to the 
leading idea in each piece, we may carry out such a division 
without material error. And taking the erotic poems first, we 
shall glance at the group of dramatic lyrics which comprises “ Laus 
Veneris,” “Les Noyades,” “The Leper,” and a few less notable 
pieces. These poems have been specially the objects of the 
clamour that has assailed Mr. Swinburne’s work—not indeed on 
the ground of art but of morality. And certainly, in the case 
of the first-named, the audacity of the passion rising to a mad- 
ness higher than that of Chastelard, trampling upon the faith it 
cannot reject, clinging to the love it cannot honour, is too painful 
for contemplation. The apostasy of Christ’s knight, become 
thrall to the demon beauty of Venus, is a conception, as Mr. 
Swinburne justly observes, wholly mediwval. We do not deny 
that it affords scope for powerful writing, but the exhibition of 
moral deformity, unrelieved as it is in this poem by any contrast, 
can never be a proper ground on which to build. “The Leper 
is even in a grosser sense revolting ; and though we admit that 
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Mr. Swinburne’s treatment of these hazardous themes is cautiously 
chaste, we cannot pardon his selection of such. So far we go 
with the critic ; but as regards the other poem to which we have 
referred, “ Les Noyades,” we are astounded at the prurient 
modesty that can take objection to either the matter or the form. 
If nudity be a crime in art, let us drape the Venus Anadyomené 
at once. 

The classical poems to which we may call attention are “ Anac- 
toria,” the “ Hymn to Proserpine,” “ Itylus,” “ Hermaphroditus,” 
and “ Faustine.” Against every one of these, except the charming 
lyric that tells the sad tale of Philomela, the charge of sensuousness 
or profanity has been urged. Anactoria is a periphrastic ren- 
dering of Sappho’s famous ode “ Ei¢ ’Epwyuévav”—a poem, be it 
said with all deference, ludicrously overpraised by Mr. Swinburne. 
If we have regard to the habits of thought and the manners in 
reference to which the original poem was composed, we must 
decide that Mr. Swinburne’s imitation, powerful as it is in its 
sustained passion, is aflother instance of profound error in artistic 
judgment. “Faustine” does not come under the same censure. 
There may be expressions, reminiscences of the classical authors, 
which would have been better away; but there is no trace of 
impurity in the poem. The idea, suggested, as Mr. Swinburne 
tells us in his “ Notes,” by the resemblance of some face casually 
seen to the features of Faustina the Elder, the dissolute consort 
of Marcus Aurelius, is “the transmigration of a single soul, 
doomed, as though by accident, from the first to all evil and no 
geod, through many ages and forms, but clad always in the same 
type of fleshly beauty.” In the same way “ Hermaphroditus,” 
which has been grossly assailed, is but a most delicate and 
poetical expression of the thoughts suggested by the well-known 
statue in the Louvre, of feelings almost inevitable with any, save 
the meanest-minded, who had ever felt the charm of the tale of 
Salmacis’ hopeless love, as told by Ovid. 

No finer poem, as a whole, is contained in these volumes than 
that “To Victor Hugo.” This is not a mere laudation of the 
great French poet. It is a revelation of the relations of mind 
between the elder and the younger bard; it is a confession of 
their union and difference in political theory ; it is a wailing ery 
from the young man who walks the gloomy path of a hopeless 
fatalism to the old man, the Milton of our century, who, like his 
great prototype, “ bates no jot of heart and hope,” and will not 
abandon his faith in liberty. In these verses Mr. Swinburne has 
employed the majestic stanza that has remained unused since 
Milton wrote his “ Hymn on the Nativity.” How excellent an 
instrument it may be made in skilful hands the specimen sub- 
joined will show: 
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“ Thou art chief of us, and lord; 
Thy song is as a sword 
Keen-edged and scented in the blade from flowers ; 
Thou art lord and king ; but we 
Lift younger eyes, and see 
Less of high hope, less light on wandering hours ; 
Hours that have borne men down so long, 
Seen the right fail, and watched uplift the wrong. 


“ But thine imperial soul, 
As years and ruins roll 
To the same end, and all things and all dreams 
With the same wreck and roar 
Drift on the dim same shore, 
Still in the bitter foam and brackish streams 
Tracks the fresh water-spring to be 
And sudden sweeter fountains in the sea.” 


But unquestionably the highest point thgt Mr. Swinburne has 
yet reached is marked by the grand psychical trilogy of which 
he has so admirably and eloquently explained the allegorical aim 
in his “Notes ;” we mean “Dolores,” “The Garden of Proserpine,” 
and “ Hesperia.” The first is in the main a companion picture 
to “Faustine,” and describes, in even more vivid words, the 
spiritual history of a purely sensual character that at every gene- 
ration reproduces itself. 

We cannot quote as fully as we would from this poem, but we 
give the following stanzas containing the picture of the Roman 
Empire unmutilated :—, 


“ Dost thou dream, in a respite of slumber, 

In a lull of the fires of thy life, 

Of the days without name, without number, 
When thy will stung the world into strife ; 

When, a goddess, the pulse of thy passion 
Smote kings as they revelled in Rome; 

And they hailed thee re-risen, O Thalassian, 
Foam-white, from the foam ? 


When thy lips had such lovers to flatter ; 
When the city lay red from thy rods, 

When thine hands were as arrows to scatter 
The children of change and their gods ; 

When the blood of thy foemen made fervent 
As sand never moist from the main, 

As one smote them, their lord and thy servant, 
Our Lady of Pain. 


On sands by the storm never shaken, 
Nor wet with the washing of tides; 
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Nor by foam of the waves overtaken, 

Nor winds that the thunder bestrides ; 
But red from the print of thy paces, 

Made smooth for the world and its lords, 
Ringed round with a flame of fair faces, 

And splendid with swords. 


There the gladiator, pale for thy pleasure, 
Drew bitter and perilous breath ; 

There torments laid hold on the treasure 
Of limbs too delicious for death ; 

When thy gardens were lit with live torches ; 
When the world was a steed for thy rein; 

When the nations lay prone in thy porches, 
Our Lady of Pain. 


When, with flame all around him aspirant, 
Stood flushed, as a harp-player stands, 

The implacable beautiful tyrant, 
Rose-crowned, having death in his hands; 

And a sound as the sound of loud water 
Smote far through the flight of the fires, 

And mixed with the lightning of slaughter 
A thunder of lyres.” 


Mr. Swinburne has himself interpreted the problems set before 
us in “ Dolores” and its companion poems :— 


“T have striven here,” says the poet in his own comment, “ to ex- 


press that transient state of spirit through which a man may be 
supposed to pass, foiled in love and weary of loving, but not yet in 
sight of rest, seeking refuge in those ‘violent delights’ that have 
‘violent ends,’ in fierce and frank sensualities that at least profess to 
be no more than they are.” 


This mental state is followed by that typified in “ The Garden 
of Proserpine,” “ that brief total pause of passion and of thought 
when the spirit, without fear or hope of good things or evil, 
hungers and thirsts only after the perfect sleep.” Then in “ Hes- 
peria” we have the closing scene, when “the worship of desire 
has ceased, the mad commotion of sense has stormed itself out.” 
A new love now rules the heart ; not the fervent heat of youthful 
unselfish passion ; not the wild revel in the veins of sensual de- 
light, “but astingless love, an innocuous desire.” In words of 
exceeding beauty Mr. Swinburne continues to reveal the ethical 
aim of this exquisite poem :— 


“Here between moonrise and sunset lives the love that is gentle 
and faithful, neither giving too much, nor asking—a bride rather than 
a mistress, a sister rather than a bride. But not at once, or not for 
ever, can the past be killed and buried; hither also the huntress 
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follows her flying prey, wounded and weakened, still fvesh from the 
fangs of passion ; the cruel hands, the amorous eyes still glitter and 
allure. Qui a bu, boira; the feet are drawn back toward the ancient 
ways. Only by lifelong flight side by side with the goddess that re- 
deems, shall her slave of old escape from the goddess that consumes; 
if even thus one may be saved, even thus distance the bloodhounds.” 


Here we have all the elements of the trilogy—action, pause, and 
reaction ; thesis, synthesis, and antithesis. The dramatic move- 
ment is perfect, the purpose and idea developed with singular 
power and skill. 

But it may now be asked in what degree have these poems 
merited the severe judgment passed upon them by certain heb- 
domadal guardians of our taste and virtue? Some dozen, it will 
be remembered, were especially censured as exhibiting either 
profanity or excess of sensuous feeling. Of these, as we have 
already said, tvo—namely “ Laus Veneris” and “The Leper’— 
are repulsive in subject, and so far justly to be condemned : two 
others— Hermaphroditus” and “Les Noyades’—are both in 
subject and treatment free from every trace of impurity. In 
“Fragoletta,” “Félise,” “In the Orchard,” and perhaps one or 
two more, it may be that the language of passion is too clear and 
glowing ; but we can only say, as our impartial judgment, that 
we do not believe it isin any case such as could awaken a vicious 
thought As for “Faustine” and “ Dolores,” the only allusions 
that could be objected to are such as must be perfectly familiar 
to every one who is acquainted with the Greek and Latin lite- 
ratures. With the accusation of profanity we do not care to 
deal. It can only be urged in ignorance, or incapacity to com- 
prehend, or in wilful forgetfulness of the dramatic character of 
most of these poems. One critic actually attributes to Mr. 
Swinburne, as personal opinions, the regretful lament for the fall 
of Paganism and the bitter hate of Christianity, which makes up 
the greater part of the “ Hymn to Proserpine.” 

Mr. Swinburne speaks with a fitting scorn of the test which 
some critics would desire to apply to every work of literary art. 
“Who has not heard it asked, in a final and triumphant tone, 
whether this book or that can be read aloud by her mother toa 
young girl? . . . . In no past times were artists ever bidden to 
work on these terms, nor are they now except among us.” Theob- | 


jection, however, presents itself also in a subtler though equally fal- 
lacious form. The theory is plainly propounded by many that the 
choice of subjects such as have been censured in Mr, Swinburne’s 
book is a note of inferior power as a poet. Yet those who preach 
this doctrine have probably read Theocritus and Ovid at school, 
and unless to perform their weekly act of virtue would scarcely 
assert that Aristophanes was wanting in the poetic faculty be- 
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cause he wrote the “ Lysistrata,” or Juvenal because he wrote the 
Sixth Satire. 

Mr. Swinburne can write with equal ease of expression on the 
slightest and on the greatest subjects. In this fact there lies, as 
we shall presently note, some danger to, the abiding value of his 
writings. But however we may feel disappointed at seeing 
strength wasted, we cannot fail to be touched by the indefinable 
charm, the grace, the melody of the smaller poems, of those in 
particular which are the outpourings of passionate affection. One 
of these, “ Rococo,” is a regretful lament for a past love, forgotten 
on one side, ever living on the other. It is but a trifle; yet how 
many of our living poets could emulate the music of this trifle ? 
One or two stanzas may give a taste of the lighter part of Mr. 


Swinburne’s poetry : 


“We have heard from hidden places 

What love scarce lives and hears : 

We have seen on fervent faces 
The pallor of strange tears : 

We have trod the wine-vat’s treasure, 
Whence, ripe to steam and stain, 

Foams round the feet of pleasure 
The blood-red must of pain. 


Remembrance may recover 
And time bring back to time 
The name of your first lover, 
The ring of my first rhyme ; 
But rose-leaves of December 
The frosts of June shall fret, 
The day that you remember, 
The day that I forget.” 
‘"wo finer poems in the same key are the “Triumph of Time” 
and the “Ballad of Burdens.” “A Match,” “ Love at Sea” (from 
the French of Théophile Gautier), and “The Sundew,” are varia- 
tions of the half-mournful, half-lighthearted music of the lines 
just quoted. Many, however, of the same class, are deficient in 
all the higher qualities required in a work of art, and might 
properly have been excluded from the book. 

The tendency to indulge too freely in conceits of language and 
tricks of verse to which we have already adverted, is the most 
ominous defect in this volume. The danger to Mr. Swinburne 
lies in the skill with which he uses these resorts of the “ forcible- 
feeble.” Alliteration in particular he employs with a profuse 
fecundity of expression that is really marvellous ; but when every 
page is laden with the same combinations of consonants, the 
richness of the repast cloys. It would be easy to fill pages with 
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examples of this practice, so fatal to purity of art. In the first 
beautiful but most un-Greek chorus of “ Atalanta” we have such 
a stanza as this :— 
“ The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit.” 
And in “ The Triumph of Time” this error is repeated and ex- 
aggerated :— 
“Tt will grow not again, this fruit of my heart, 
Smitten with sunbeams, ruined with rain. 
The singing seasons divide and depart, 
Winter and summer depart in twain. 
Tt will grow not again, it is ruined at root, 
The bloodlike blossom, the dull red fruit ; 
Though the heart yet sickens, the lips yet smart, 
With sullen savour of poisonous pain” — 
while the finest passages of “ Dolores” are marred by the intrusion 
of such verbal prettinesses as, 
” we change in a trice 
The lilies and languors of virtue 
For the raptures and roses of vice.” 


Nor is Mr. Swinburne less addicted to conceits of thought than 
to those of diction. Phrases of which the effect depends upon 
surprise—(and which are therefore little raised above the level 
of a pun)—are common with him. He speaks thus of music : 


“The heavens that murmur, the sounds that shine.” 


And in the “Song in Time of Revolution,” we read the strange 

lines— 

“The wind is thwart in their feet: it is full of the shouting of mirth, 
As one shaketh the sides of a sheet, so it shaketh the ends of the earth. 
The sword, the sword is made keen ; the iron has opened its mouth, 
The corn is red that was green; it is bound for the sheaves of the 

south.” 

We have already observed that the “Poems and Ballads” dis- 
play less careful execution than the plays. This is a danger 
against which Mr. Swinburne will do well to guard; it is the 
most fatal tendency of the present day, and one which no natural 
powers of melody or affluence of language can overcome. It is 
painful in the midst of harmonious and stirring verse to meet with 
such awkward turns of expression and faulty rhymes as these :— 

“ As when late lark give warning 
Of dying lights and dawning, 
Night murmurs to the mornin 

Lie still, O love, lie still? ” 
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The purely cockney assonance of the rhymed words is simply 
detestable. In “The Leper” too we have many instances of a 
like rudeness of workmanship, perhaps in this case to some 
extent intentional. But no desire to give an air of ‘antiquity to 
the story can excuse so rugged a stanza as this :— 


“Love bites and stings me through, to see 
Her keen face made of sunken bones ; 
Her worn-off eyelids madden me, 
That were shot through with purple once.” 


Indeed throughout the poems which we have pointed out as 
the most repulsive in subject, we find a generally uncouth style, 
suited consciously or unconsciously to the mental state of the 
poet. And this is an additional reason, perhaps a stronger one 
than any that should restrain an author from expending strength 
on material than must excite a feeling of loathing. No art can 
disguise the ugliness of such a story as that of “ Yolande.” Not 
all its pathos, nor the skill with which it may be represented, can 
make it-endurable. If we should not rather take this poem as 
an evidence of immature judgment, it would seem to point toa 
diseased part of Mr. Swinburne’s poetic faculty. 

It cannot be questioned that Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is mainly 
the outcome and hitherto the highest manifestation of a strong, 
silent, but very sensible reaction against the principles and practice 
of the Wordsworthian school of poetry. For the past quarter 
of a century that school has domineered over English verse- 
writers ; the very greatest of our living poets have not escaped 
its spell ; and the native vigour of their individualities alone has 
saved them in all important points harmless. We do not intend 
any disparagement of Wordsworth’s own genius, which was of 
its kind unsurpassed. But it may be acknowledged by his 
warmest advocates that his influence on English poetry has not 
been wholly beneficent. It is certain that the fever-fit of admi 
ration for the poet of “ The Excursion,” which England was seized 
with after thirty or forty years of neglect, has fostered every one 
of the special vices of our contemporary works of imagination. 
Corruptio optimi fit pessima. The qualities which made 
Wordsworth a great poet, have set all the puny choir of fledgeling 
bards singing of mountains and molehills, if not of metaphysics. 
The apparent (not real) lack of finish in some of Wordsworth’s 
minor poems has given our younger minstrels a pretext for 
rudeness and carelessness in their work: and from the same 
example they have derived the theory that not heroic lives or 
heroic actions are the proper material in which poetry should 
work, but rather buttercups and babies. 

Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, then, being a protest against the nar- 
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row and prudish ideas of the day, has gone, as we have seen, to the 
opposite extreme, and has boldly given the lie to most accepted 
conventions. But it isremarkable that a protest so fierce as this 
has issued in part from another artistic development of Words- 
worth’s theories ; we mean pre-Raphaelite art. The “ Poems and 
Ballads” are dedicated to Mr. Burne Jones, and two very admi- 
rable poems have been suggested by pictures of Mr. Whistler and 
Mr. Dante G. Rossetti. 

It would be premature to attempt an estimate of the influence 
which Mr. Swinburne will exercise upon the popular mind and 
the literature of his country. Whether that influence shall be 
deep, wholesome, and abiding, or superficial, evanescent, and 
perhaps hurtful, will depend upon Mr. Swinburne’s personal 
strength of character. It is not to be questioned that he is 
eminently gifted as a poet with power, but power may be wasted 
in application or unworthily applied. Half the great names of 
our literature, or indeed it may be said of all modern literature, 
mark only splendid failures, bring to our memories only rude and 
imperfect creations of minds whom circumstance or caprice had 
denied the attainment of or the effort after perfection. This it 
is that strikes so sharp a line of demarcation between ancient 
and modern art, whether plastic, picturesque, or poetic. And in 
part it is an inferiority which is inseparable from the elements of 
our civilization, from the greater variety, complexity, and com- 
prehension of life in modern Europe compared with the simplicity 
and repose of the Greek and the Roman, from the many-sided 
energy, the wearying stress of an over-peopled and over-worked 
world. Therefore we agree with the eloquent eulogy in which 
Mr. Mill, in his inaugural address at St. Andrew’s, alludes to the 
Greek and Latin literature as “the most perfect and finished 
literary compositions which the human mind has produced— 
compositions which, from the altered conditions of human life, 
are likely to bé seldom paralleled in their sustained excellence by 
the times to come.” But the inferiority does not rest in this 
alone. In force of natural genius we do not think that the 
dramatists of Athens were in a high degree raised above many 
of our modern poets—above Shelley, or Byron, or Keats. Yet 
how wretchedly do the latter show on a comparison, not merely 
by reason of deficient finish but by the waste of power on sub- 
jects which are not fit to support and second the genius of the 
poet! As Mr. Matthew Arnold has well urged, the poet of 
our time “needs to be perpetually reminded to prefer his 
action to everything else; so to treat this, as to permit 
its inherent excellences to develope themselves without inter- 
ruption from’ the intrusion of his personal peculiarities ; most 
fortunate when he most entirely succeeds in effacing himself and 
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in enabling a noble action to subsist as it did in nature.” This 
counsel does not apply, we need scarcely say, to lyrical poetry : 
but we have already come to the conclusion that Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry is not and never can he lyrical in essence, however it may 
simulate a lyrical form ; and therefore he is especially exposed 
to the evil influences which we have enumerated as predominant 
in the works of modern imagination—the subordination of con- 
struction to expression, the choice of unworthy subjects, and the 
lack of care in execution. 

We do not assert that Mr. Swinburne has shown any remark- 
able tendency to fall into any of these vices of style, but neither 
can we declare that he is wholly exempt from them. An exu- 
berant fertility of expression, such as Mr. Swinburne is gifted 
with, degenerates sometimes into a rank overgrowth of verbal 
conceits and tricks of language; ease in writing, too, lures the 
poet to dally with trivialities, to pluck flowers and play with 
pebbles by the wayside, while he should be treading the rugged 
rising path that leads to the temple of glorious, perfected Beauty. 
To resist such temptations as have beguiled even greater than 
he, to go back no further than half a century—Byron and Keats, 
—demands no common vigour of character, no common enthu- 
siasm for art. We have, perhaps, been mistaken in attributing 
these high qualities to Mr. Swinburne ; intolence, or vanity, or 
erroneous judgment may defeat their operation; but of one 
thing there can be no doubt. If Mr. Swinburne has earnestly at 
heart the attainment of artistic perfection, if thereby he desires 
to touch the higher nature of his fellows and to take a perma- 
nent place in English literature, he will not fail through any 
natural incompetency. Fame is not to be won save by self- 
discipline and humility: art must be wooed through labour and 
patience. So he hopes to reach these, the poet must learn and 
unlearn much ; but if he falters not in the fight, the prize must 
fall to him in the end. 
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EFORMERS have had a triumph far exceeding their most 
sanguine hopes. That their cause was a just one, they felt 
certain: that it would eventually prevail, they never doubted. 
But they were prepared for a struggle which they believed 
would be protracted as well as bitter, and which they foresaw 
might end in a victory that would resemble a catastrophe. In 
these days, however, men not only live faster than their fore- 
fathers; ihey also act with greater precipitation. They have 
become habituated to find that which was pronounced to be im- 
possible but yesterday, the accepted commonplace of to-day. 
Formerly, it was held to be dishonourable for a man who had 
taken a side to desert his friends even at the bidding of convic- 
tion ; now, the custom is to have a valid excuse ready for the 
change which, when it has become inevitable, may be made 
without disgrace. We do not quarrel with the practice of sacri- 
ficing consistency by abandoning prejudices. We agree with 
Charles James Fox in thinking that “the circumstances of the 
“world are so variable that an irrevocable resolution is. almost 
“a synonymous term for a foolish one.” So long, then, as incon- 
sistent conduct is a characteristic of progress, and indicates an 
advance of the duller or more-inert section of our countrymen in 
the pathway of improvement, we cannot but welcome it as one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times. 

Nevertheless, the conversions which. we have witnessed: during 
the past few months are startling, on account both of their num- 
bers and their thoroughness. We are reminded by them of the 
statements in the monkish chroniclers about the marvellous 
rapidity with which the saints of the early church converted the 
heathen. After a short discussion, or a brief contest multitudes 
are said to have renounced idolatry aud begged to be bap- 
tized, and, not unfrequently, the converts are reported to have 
desired to be led without delay against those who were both their 
temporal and spiritual foes, in order that they might first smite 
many with the sword, and then compel the survivors to become 
Christians. The old enemies of Reform are now displaying the like 
enthusiasm, after a conversion equally extraordinary. It is only a 
year ago since we read in The Z'imes, on the day succeeding the 
speeches of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman ridiculing the demand for 
Reform as a sort of mania and opposing the very moderate mea- 
sure of Earl Russell's government because an incentive to revolu- 
tion ; that :—“ it was impossible to allege either misgovernment 
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“or popular importunity, or even public opinion, or any well-pro- 
“nounced wish for Reform in any quarter whatever. Govern- 
“ ment is offering to the nation something it is assumed to be in 
“want of, but which it has not asked for.” The foregoing pas- 
sage is comprehensive in scope, and, if based on truth, ought to 
have been conclusive. We quote it not because of the newspaper 
in which it was published, so much as because it was doubtless 
written in the belief that it was either an echo of the public 
voice, or that public opinion would assuredly ratify such a state- 
ment. On national questions, Zhe Times studiously endeavours 
to reflect, while professing to mould, the mind of the English 
people ; consequently, the manifestoes of that newspaper have a 
national value. If then, we find it taking a course the reverse of 
what it had once followed, we infer that the majority among our 
easy-going countrymen has altered its views. Allowance being 
made, then, for the difficulties consequent on expressing with au- 
thority contradictory propositions, we think the following passage 
which was printed on the last day of February, 1867, reads very 
strangely after the one quoted above, which many perused with- 
out doubting on the thirteenth of March, 1866: “The truth is, 
“that a conviction has been slowly maturing itself in most edu- 
“cated minds, that it is no longer wise to go on trifling with 
“Reform. The House of Commons, and especially that section of 
“it which professes to be Liberal, has gradually become con- 
“ scious that it is to some extent on its trial before the nation.” 
Now, there is a significance which can hardly be exaggerated, 
in the admission that the House of Commons is on its trial. In 
this case no one can plead that, if so, then we must withhold 
censure till the sentence be pronounced in due form, for the 
mere fact of the House being suspected is not enough to justify 
its condemnation. It proves, however, that the real centre of 
‘ authority is incapacitated for discharging its functions, which 
consist in giving effect to the desires of the people. Men may 
talk with complacency about the three estates of the realm, but 
they so speak merely out of courtesy to traditionary formulas. 
As a matter of fact, it is indisputable, that England is ruled by 
the House of Commons, that no measure of foreign or domestic 
policy can be persisted in if the House dissents, that no minister 
can continue in office to whom the House is adverse. Should 
that House discharge its duties with partiality to any class or 
with subserviency to an unpopular party, the country is convulsed 
with an agitation for Reform. All the checks which the sup- 
posed wisdom of our ancestors devised to maintain the balance 
of the Constitution, have not availed to hinder the country from 
striving to exercise self-government through the medium of its 
chosen representatives. 
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It is necessary to keep in mind this view of the case, because 
half of the misconceptions respecting the scope and meaning of 
Reform is occasioned by a forgetfulness of the actual position 
which the House of Commons occupies. The mistakes thereby 
produced are not confined to eulogists of things as they are. 
Those who have the honour of meriting the titles of advanced 
reformers, are liable to forget what it is impossible to disprove. 
Through the mouthpiece of their able and consistent representative 
in the press, these men say that some speak of that House “as 
“if it were the sole House of legislature, and the sole power in 
“the State. The monarch, with her august authority, is scarcely 
“mentioned. The House of Lords, with its ancient privileges 
“and all-pervading influence, is conveniently omitted from the 
“discussions. The constitution of the House of Commons is dis- 
“cussed as if we were for the first time laying *he foundations of 
“a single Chamber, in which all the various degrees of men were 
“to be represented in proportion to their social standing. In 
“fact, we are asked to make the House wherein the representa- 
“ tives of the people sit a miniature within itself of the constitu- 
“tion of the realm, with its privileged classes and its commons. 
“This fantastical idea is utterly at variance with the British 
“ Constitution.”* To us, it matters nothing that a projected im- 


provement is at variance, or in accord with that convenient © 


fiction, the British Constitution. If we accept nothing but what 
is admitted to form a part of it, then we shall have to denounce 
many things which are generally revered. We shall even have to 
dispense with our national airs, for neither “ Rule Britannia,” nor 
“ God save the Queen” is an integral portion of the Constitution 
which, we are told, ordains that for all time England is to be 
divided \into three estates, and governed by a limited monarchy. 
The advocates of retrogression are never so happy as when they 
can furnish a pretext for stigmatizing any proposition as unconsti- 
tutional. The friends of progress should take their stand on the 
principle that anything is constitutional which benefits the nation, 
and of which the nation approves. 

As it is important to leave no room for misapprehension, and 
as many blunders are made owing to the employment of words 
in a wrong sense, we pause to make the declaration that, when 
we speak of the English nation, we mean the people of England. 
It is worse than inaccurate to speak of “the people” as a class 
apart ; the term is misleading. Voters and non-voters, peers 
and members of parliament, princes and roughs, all constitute 
the people; and it may be well to remember what not a few 





* The Morning Star, 7th March, 1867. 
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forget, even among those who advocate the rights of the people 
to be represented by those whom they select, that the English 
people are not exclusively of the male sex. Regarding the 
people, then, as the fountain of power, considering the declared 
will of the people as the object towards the satisfaction of which 
all individual efforts should be directed, let us inquire what it is 
now necessary to do in order to gratify every rational hope and 
calm every irrational fear. 


The dominant idea of the greatest living thinkers is the 
equality of all men. It is seldom that any one ventures to pro- 
claim as an axiom, what was once looked upon as a demonstrable 
proposition, that Nature intends so many shall be governed, with- 
out their consent, by others who are designed to rule over them. 
The oriental division of mankind into masters and slaves is now 
abandoned as monstrous as well as untenable. Equal rights 
are generally claimed as the birthright of all human beings. 
We ‘o not mean that any, excepting a few mistaken reasoners, 
argve for having all things in common, for there is no real con- 
nexior between the idea of rational equality and the idea that 
every possessor of a penny should share it with his neighbours, 
and be ready, so soon as one has spent his infinitesimal fraction, 
to begin again the process of subdivision. But the notion has 
taken root in 91 reflecting minds that every sane person should ° 
have the power <f competing on fair terms with his fellows, and 
should not be exciuded from any position for which he is as well 
qualified as other men, on the sole ground that his birth is mean, 
or that his blood is impure. The privileges of class, the barriers 
of caste, are held to be indefensible obstacles to human progress. 
Nothing but legal impediments, which affect all in like measure 
and are upheld with universa! consent, are now admitted to be 
worthy of respect. As a consequence of the supremacy of this 
idea, the dignity of the individual is elevated. That form of 
government is considered the best, which affords the largest 
scope to personal efforts. 

This theory of well-regulated freedom, is opposed by another 
which may be characterized as a paternal despotism. Its advo- 
cates assert that all men ought to be free to do that only which 
is for their good. They teach that :¢!f-reliance is akin to a 
vice ; that obedience to the constituted authorities is a true 
virtue. It is admitted that men may freely elect a ruler, but it 
is denied that they are entitled to find favlt with him when 
he blunders, or protest when he misgoverns or oppresses them. 
The great end of modern government, they say. is to be strong, 
and capable of carrying into effect whatever is decmed necessary 
for the governed. The name by which this system is generally 
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known is Cxsarism ; it may be seen in full operation in France. 
Democracy is the name of the opposing system: in the United 
States, it flourishes and has mainly contributed to render that 
country one of the most enviable on the surface of the globe. 

In England the two systems are in the state of probation ; 
but it is not doubtful which will eventually prevail. Numbers 
and intellect champion democracy ; wealth and vested interests 
unite in lauding Cesarism. Strike off every shackle which 
impedes the development of free men, is the demand of the 
one party: the other calls for weightier fetters and shorter 
chains. Let us learn to fight the battle by accustoming our 
hands to wield the sword, exclaims the one: oh! do battle on our 
behalf, and spare us alike the toil of the training and the glory 
of success, replies the other. 

But not only do the partisans of the new Cesar regard him 
as the saviour of society, and the model among rulers; they also 
reserve their praise for his imitators, and lavish their insults on 
his opponents. To the prevalence of this conduct is attributable 
the longing so often expressed for a strong government and an 
omnipotent central authority. Naturally it follows, that when a 
disturbance occurs, there is a cry for vigorous measures, for 
stamping out rebellion, for the summary punishment of ring- 
leaders. Everything is pardoned to the man who shows no 
mercy, and every indignity is heaped upon the counsellors of 
leniency and forbearance. Whether there be a rising in Jamaica 
or an assemblage in the Parks, the same spirit of denunciation 
and horrid cruelty is manifested by those who, in this country, 
boast of their intelligence and flaunt their riches, During a long 
period, this section of the community has exercised domination 
over the more numerous one, and desires to retain its sway. It 
will not listen to the proposition that its authority is usurped, 
and is enforced to the national detriment. When Parliament 
discusses a measure having for object the equalization of power, 
this party declares that the very notion is a scandal, is a breach 
of the constitution, and a subversion of the law that a minority 
shall be omnipotent. If we analyse the members of the two sec- 
tions thus arrayed against each other, we shall find that they 
are divisible into the men of sense and the men of sentiment. 
The former, bringing their reason to bear on the question, are 
unable to perceive any valid argument for regarding anybody 
as entitled to special rights. The latter, taking the sentimental 
view, cannot perceive the irrationality of claiming as a matter 
of right certain privileges. By the former, it is recognised that 
the class distinctions which now prevail in this and other 
countries, are wholly artificial, and can be upheld so long only 
as the majority approve of them. By the latter, these distinc- 
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tions. are treated as if they were of divine origin, and essential 
to. the well-being of England: 

The sentimentalists have many things in their favour. Among 
the ignorant and prejudiced, their doctrines find cordial accep- 
tance. They have.all the prestige of tradition, added to the fact 
of possession. With a large number, to be a peer is equivalent 
to being a great man. A nobleman is born not only with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, but also with a golden key in his 
hand, which serves to unlock innumerable doors. The very 
nurse who dandles him, looks upon him with awe, for will not 
the puling infant one day sit among the highest in the land? 
At a. public school, the young nobleman may suffer at the hands 
of his comrades, who, along with the disingenuousness of youth, 
possess the healthy instincts of republicans ; yet he will have the 
compensation of being the centre of attraction to tuft-hunters at 
the university. Should he be the heir toa splendid title and 
large possessions, he will have society at his feet. Where 
others would not dare to sue, he will be entreated to accept all 
the gifts that beauty can bestow. Let him attend a public 
meeting, and he will be voted into the chair by acclamation, and 
his speech will be applauded, whether appropriate, intelligible, 
or the reverse, simply because it is his. Let him write a com- 
monplace letter to a newspaper, and the editor will honour it 
with insertion in the large type and conspicuous place reserved 
for the weighty articles of distinguished writers. If he conde- 
scend to attend the debates in the House of Lords, and 
take an apparent interest in public affairs, the members of 
his party will agree that he is a heaven-sent candidate for 
a seat in the Cabinet. What wonder is it that such a man 
should defend the privileges of his order, resist innovation, 
openly or insidiously combat reform? It is neither a merit nor 
a fault of his that he has been born a member of the British 
peerage: like every man he loves to exercise power, and dreads 
anything which may tend to lessen it. And, after all, his high 
position is far less enviable in reality than in appearance. 
His luxuries are not enjoyed, because they are common things 
to him. His estates may be large, yet his accustomed out- 
lay may render him more dependent than the man who 
earns with the labour of his hand or brain the bread which 
he eats and relishes. Instead of having the prospect of rising 
to. social eminence by industry, or benefiting mankind by 
his talents, the peer is denied social advancement as the condition 
of his rank. Seated among the gods, he is not stimulated, as 
other men are, to strive for a: place on Olympus.. Hence, his 
ambition is confined to discharging some menial duty at Court, 
to holding a wand or guarding a door. And if he fail to obtain 
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such a post, he isa bitterly dissatisfied man ; he becomes a noble- 
man having a grievance which gives him as much pain as any that 
can oppressa commoner. Than this he can suffer no more poignant 
anguish, except the denial of a request to the prime minister of 
the day to be allowed to wear a ribbon across his shoulder or a 
garter round his knee. Looking, then, for every honour he 
values and can obtain either to the premier or the sovereign, the 
hereditary peer is almost compelled to consider a single and 
absolute head as the rightful source of influence. He cannot 
sympathize with the mass of the nation, for he has never felt as 
it does. If he take the side of the commoners when they agitate 
for Reform, it is as a patron who busies himself for the good of 
others. But the chances are against his being ever partially 
emancipated from the stale traditions of his order, and the like- 
lihood is that to him nothing will seem so commendable as 
Cesarism, or so detestable as the independence of the people. 
The richer section of the community is certain to make common 
cause with the nobility. Men who belong to a wealthy but un- 
titled family, and men who have accumulated much money by 
their own exertions, are apt to look upon a peerage as the prize 
after which they are bound to aspire. Simply because they are 
rich, they are welcomed into the highest circles, and treated with 
a distinction which they take as personal, but which is really 
gained by their gold. For the most part, these men have had 
technical training, rather than a liberal culture. They have dis- 
covered how to enter into contracts which will redound to their 
enrichment, and can tell with precision what are the weak points 
in a speculator ; they have acquired, in short, all that is necessary 
to do in order to deal with capital so as to make it yield a large 
per-centage, with a sure prospect of doubling or trebling the 
principal. But the range of their vision is limited, while their 
feelings are deadened by the engrossing pursuit of wealth for its 
own sake. Concerning all social and foreign questions, they 
always inquire what effect will any change have on the funds? 
In their eyes, everything has a money value, and they consider 
him to be the greatest statesman, and that form of legislation the 
most praiseworthy, by whom or through which a temporary ad- 
vance is made in the market price of their property. By such 
men, agitation is dreaded, because of its injury to speculation. 
Of justice they have no fixed idea, excepting that whatever 
injuriously affects their pockets must be unjust. Exposed, then, 
to contamination from the nobles with whom they may be per- 
mitted to associate, and heedless of the interests of those whom 
they regard as their inferiors because of their poverty, the richer 
section of society is incapable of discharging with fidelity and 
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conscientiousness the duties which all men owe to their country- 
men and to the country at large. Yet it is from this class 
chiefly that the members of the House of Commons are now 
chosen: it is because this class and the peers have legislated 
imperfectly for England that the call for Reform is so loud and 
general. 

From the majority that call proceeds, and its propriety is 
vouched for by men who, appertaining neither to the peerage 
nor the richer class, and thinking less about self-interest than 
national improvement, detest whatever savours of artificial in- 
equality among men, and view with undissembled abhorrence the 
baneful predominance alike of a class ora Cesar. Hitherto their 
demands have been met with the retort that they imply the ad- 
mission of a chimera styled the “ Rights of Man,” with the state- 
ment that the end of representation is to secure good govern- 
ment, and with the allegation that, under the present system, the 
government is as perfect as any human arrangement can be. 
To have embodied what is virtually the answer of the titled and 
richer section of the nation to Reformers, in some very powerful 
speeches, is the service for which we have to return our hearty 
thanks to Mr. Lowe. He has brought the question to a definite 
issue ; to accomplish this is the first step towards a final settle- 
ment of it. He has put himself forward as the defender of 
privilege, maintaining that it is the height of absurdity to make 
any changes in the existing system of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. He has tried to involve his opponents in a logical dilemma 
by stating that he desires, like them, good government, the end 
whereof appears to him “to be the good of all, and, if that is not 
“attainable, the good of the majority,” and then maintaining 
“that we now enjoy good government.” Experience he holds 
with us to be the test of what is excellent, but he denies that, if 
the experience of any system be satisfactory, then it were ridi- 
culous to alter that system in the hope to make it work still 
better. All this is in the style of the peer or millionaire who, 
finding that so far as his experience goes everything is ordered 
for the best in the best of all countries, declares that to innovate 
is unjustifiable, that to recast the Constitution is sacrilege. Put 
in simpler fashion, Mr. Lowe’s argument amounts to this: a 
man is told that if he live in a certain way, abstaining from ex- 
cesses in diet and from exposure to bad weather, his life will be pro- 
longed. He replies that despite the liberties he takes with his 
constitution, he has nothing to complain of, his head never 
aches, his sleep is never troubled, that his experience is in 
favour of continuing his mode of life, that it is impossible to con- 
vince him of the reasonableness of paying heed to warnings based 
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on @ priori reasoning. With such a man it is foolish to argue. 
Unhappily for him and his advisers, his untimely death will 
settle without solving the question. So too with those who, 
taking their stand on Mr. Lowe’s principles, obstinately maintain 
their ground. They deny that their fellow-men have any right 
to that share in governing the country to which they deem them- 
selves entitled. They also deny that any one is wronged by the 
one-sided legislation of a Parliament representing the wealthier 
section of the community. Meeting practical and sensible 
demands with jests and jeers, they provoke the anger of those 
they profess to convince. Resenting reform, they court revolution. 

Fortunately, the temper of the Tories has changed since they 
frantically applauded the clever fallacies of Mr. Lowe. It is 
now held to be as utopian to maintain that the ten pound 
borough franchise is the bulwark of the Constitution as to dream 
about reimposing the Corn Laws. The party which, under the 
leadership of Mr. Disraeli, strove last year to render Reform im- 
practicable, now maintains that to lower the franchise toa point 
for which but a few Liberals have contended is a wise and a safe 
limit. They have afforded another example of the truth of the 
lines in “ Don Juan”:— 


“Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men.” 


Having demonstrated to their own satisfaction that the coun- 
try neither needed, nor cared about reform, the Tories have aban 
doned the ground they had won, and try to outbid their oppo- 
nents in order to win the nation’s-confidence. Mr. Disraeli does 
not admit that he is.a convert; on the contrary, he would have 
us believe that his whole career has been consistent, insomuch as 
his desire has always been to organize, on fair principles, the 
system of representation. We are not blind to the merits of 
Mr. Disraeli. What disqualifies him in the eyes of influential 
members of his own party for the post he fills, we regard asa 
recommendation. His fault according to them is to be an 
adventurer, as was the case with Canning. Had he been con- 
nected with a noble house he would have been looked upon as a 
demi-god : his failings would have been lauded as new and most 
precious virtues. As it is, he is tolerated rather than trusted. 
At intervals attempts are made to shake off his authority ; but 
these are as vain as those made by the young horse to exchange 
the servitude of man for the wild freedom of the prairie. 

We do not trust Mr. Disraeli any more than his party does, 
yet we can admit his superiority over his equals more fairly 
’ than it can. He deserves the influence over it which he has 
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gained ; but he does not merit the esteem of his opponents. For 
he is an intriguer rather than a statesman. He aims at partial 
triumphs instead of compassing a success which shall benefit the 
nation as much as it will redound to his honour. No man is more 
acute in perceiving a weak point in the armour of his adver- 
saries, or in profiting by a false step made by an opponent. If 
politics were a game of chess, he would be one of the greatest of 
players; but the politician who would deserve well of his country 
has not only to win the game, he must be always prepared to 
lose it if, by so doing, he can command a lasting triumph at the 
cost of a temporary humiliation. Mr. Disraeli is seldom in the 
right, because he has not the courage to admit that he has ever 
been in the wrong. 

In the case of Mr. Disraeli, as of many other men, we can 
find many resemblances among those who have been immor- 
talized either by their follies or their successes. But it is sel- 
dom we meet with a parallel so striking as between him and the 
Scottish statesman, William Maitland of Lethington, who played 
so conspicuous a part in the history of Scotland when Queen Mary 
was disgracing the Scottish throne. The character of Maitland, 
as drawn by Mr. Hill Burton, the lafest and best historian of 
Scotland, closely resembles that which the future historian of 
England will probably draw of Mr. Disraeli :—“ His name was a 
“by-word for subtlety and statecraft. Yet though it ever comes 
“up in connexion with events as that of one supposed to pull the 
“hidden strings, if we look at his life and doings, we do not find 
“that he was one of those who have left the mark of their in- 
“fluence upon their age. He appears to have been too artificial 
“and technically subtle to have great weight. He was an ac- 
“complished scholar, and bethought himself to draw on the 
“resources of his reading for political influence—to bring the 
“sagacity of the whole world of political authors and actors to 
“aid his own. But if it succeed elsewhere, that is not the teach- 
“ing that makes the strong-handed statesman in this country. 
“Craft and sagacity did much in Maitland’s day, but it was the 
“craft and sagacity of those who were familiar with the political 
“forces close at hand, and all the craft and wisdom of Machia- 
“velli or Aristotle would have added little to their resources. 
“ Among men like these, the avowed scientific politician, whose 
“intellect was stuffed with foreign subtleties, was a man to be 
“feared and suspected. He was an actor among men who 
“seemed to follow where truth and nature led them; and he 
“was consequently more easily seen through than those who had 
“not a hke reputation for subtlety. Withal, he had great abili- 
“ties ; but they were rather those of the wit and rhetorician than 
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“of the practical man. He had marvellous and dangerous 
“powers of repartee, and, like others so gifted, let fly the shaft 
“ when he had better lave reserved it.”* 

To turn from the contemplation of the character of Mr. Disraeli 
to that of Mr. Bright is like passing from the darkness in which 
we painfully grope our way, to the sunlight wherein our path is 
clear and our enjoyment nearly unalloyed. Honesty and frank- 
ness are two qualities which render a man estimable even when 
he blunders, whereas mystery and trickery are shortcomings 
which tarnish the shield of him who has achieved the greatest 
success. Now, it is because Mr. Bright is so candid and straight- 
forward, and Mr. Disraeli so shifting and unfathomable, that the 
former is the popular favourite, while the latter is admired by 
the few who purposely dwell upon his merits and shut their eyes 
to his defects. Both have this in common: the Tories are not 
unanimous in trusting Mr. Disraeli; the Liberals are divided in 
opinion about Mr. Bright. The latter can the less easily justify 
their conduct. They profess liberality of sentiment, yet they re- 
gard it as almost a crime that when Mr. Bright entertains a 
strong opinion, he should publicly avow, and induce others to 
share it. In this respect the Liberals in politics resemble the 
Protestants in religion. When the struggle between the Re- 
formers and the Church of Rome was in progress, the watchword 
of the champions of the Reformation was “ freedom of inquiry.” 
But when the scission was complete between the claimants for 
spiritual freedom and the upholders of spiritual despotism, the 
members of the reformed Church interpreted their motto to 
mean freedom to inquire within the limits they had set, and the 
change was equivalent to renouncing the errors of the Church of 
Rome in order to accept those of the Church of England. The 
Liberal party in our day has parodied this method of procedure: 
it calls upon, and if that were possible, would compel all its mem- 
bers to deny that the Earl of Derby has any right to their alle- 
giance, and to declare that they will blindly follow Earl Russell. 

We admit the necessity for party organization ; but we main- 
tain that every member of the Liberal party should decide for 
himself when he should act in concert with, or in opposition to 
those who hold the like principles. He is not bound to direct 
his steps as if he argued that because Earl Russell has proved 
himself a true Liberal, therefore, whatever measure is advocated 
by Earl Russell’s Government shall have his support. Neither 
ought he to oppose such a measure merely because it is Jess com- 
plete than it might be, that, although tending in the right 
direction, it yet proceeds at too slow a pace. It is his duty as 





* “The History of Scotland.” By J. Hill Burton, Vol. IV. pp. 56, 57. 
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well as his undoubted right to inquire, is a particular course of 
policy a really liberal one, will it conduce to the happiness of 
the people, to the advancement of the country? If he be con- 
vinced that, instead of attaining these ends, it will give a stimulus 
to reaction, then he is as entitled to combat his party as a devout 
member of the Church of England would be to denounce the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were he to lay claim to be, and were 
he to act as the vicar of Christ upon earth. 

With many professing Liberals Mr. Bright is in bad odour 
because his liberalism is more thoroughgoing than theirs. He 
proclaims as a policy which should be put into practice without 
delay, that which it will be the glory of the Liberal party to 
agitate for and to carry several years hence. He calls for the 
immediate remedy of admitted grievances, whereas others hesi- 
tate to act till the remedy be ripe and public opinion be enlisted 
on their side. Sometimes he is too apt to assume the truth of what 
is yet doubtful ; to leap to conclusions rather than advance step 
by step; to allow his judgment to be mastered by his feelings. 
Again, he is hardly ready enough to hear both sides with atten- 
tion, or to admit that his opponents have some reason for the 
course they follow. Having no doubts himself, he finds it diffi- 
cult to understand why others should perplex themselves by 
balancing arguments and forecasting consequences, instead of 
joining him in a crusade against the grievance he denounces. 
Indeed, so great is his ardour where his sympathies are aroused, 
that on-lookers may well marvel at the bellicose manner in 
which he advocates universal peace on earth, or brotherly har- 
mony among all classes and conditions of men. It is far better, 
however, to have been scoffed at in the House of Commons while 
eulogizing the magnificent efforts of the United States to conquer 
slavery, than to have earned a loud cheer for declaring that the 
“Republican bubble had burst!” Better to plead the cause of 
the victims who in Jamaica had been barbarously slaughtered, 
than to tell the House of Commons that “martial law” sanctions 
every atrocity. And far better is it to devise a scheme which, 
though open to adverse criticism, is the product of a mind ear- 
nestly striving to pacify Ireland by removing every alleged 
wrong, than to have aided to drive its unhappy people into 
rebellion by first refusing to comply with any of their requests, 
and then to call for the exercise of the strong hand, for bloody 
and vindictive reprisals. 

Both the Liberals who improperly sneer at, and the Tories 
who naturally revile such a consistent advocate of popular rights 
as Mr. Bright, often assert that he acts as he does merely because 
he takes a senseless delight in setting class against class, and that 
his love of mischief is scantily cloaked by his patriotism. They 
{Vor. LXXXVIL. No. CLXXII.]—New Senrtzs, Vol. XXXI. No. Il. KK 
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either know not, or else ignore the truth that a mau’s career is 
nearly always the consequence of his training. Now, few public 
men exhibit in their own persons the confirmation of this truth 
so completcly as Mr. Bright does. His most sweeping proposi- 
tions are only the logical application of the lessons of his youth. 
He is the member of a select body, which is as isolated in society 
as the oasis in the desert, and manifests more of the beauties of 
life thau any other section of the community. He is among the 
few examples in our history of a member of the Society of Friends 
attaining the foremost rank among politicians ; and because he 
consistently holds the tenets of that body, he enunciates opinions 
concerning human affairs to which men are compelled to listen 
on account of the eloquence with which they are uttered, but 
which are so startling to the majority of men that they cannot 
believe any one could hold and expound them who was not either 
a wild demagogue or an unprincipled adventurer. Stung by the 
aspersions which he had not deserved, Mr. Bright recently gave 
an explanation of his career to a public meeting at Rochdale. 
He attributed the treatment he had received to the fact of his 
being an independent member of Parliament, and therefore the 
target for the shots of both parties when they rested from the 
labour of assailing each other; and also to that of being “a 
“member of a small but somewhat remarkable religious sect, a 
“religious body which had a remarkable origin, and which, in its 
“early days at least, had a somewhat remarkable history. Of 
“all the religious sects which have appeared in the world, cer- 
“tainly since the corruption of the Christian Church, it is that 
“which of all others has most taught the equality and equal 
*tights of men ; and I venture to say more, that it is remarkable 
‘for another thing, that probably more than any other body, 
“without its borders and in its service personal ambition is prac- 
“tically unknown. I think that much of my opinions and much 
“of my course of life have been determined, or at least greatly 
“influenced, by the training I received in that body. Belief in 
“the equality of all men in the sight of Heaven, and of the 
“rights of all men before earthly governments, naturally leads to 
“a strong sympathy with the great body of the people. I look 
“upon the multitude—the millions who form a nation, in the 











“social rank they may be called of the lowly; they labour 
“more, they suffer more than the ranks above them; they 
“have less of what we consider enjoyment of life ; they have 
“fewer of those compensations which give to us who are better 
“off the many charms of life, and I have learnt from my earliest 
“youth to feel for these men—to feel for them a sympathy which 
“T have never been able to express in words, and which I can 
“find no proper exhibition of in any outward conduct which I can 
“manifest towards them. My belief is that the condition of this 
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“vast body of the people might be immensely improved :and 

“raised. I believe that they might have less toil, more joy in 
“their lives, and more of all that without which to persons 
“in another state ‘life would appear to be hardly worth the 
“having.’* 

If candid statements and a blameless life could weigh with 
those who regard Mr. Bright as the enemy of his country, he 
would never again be the victim of calumny. But his offences 
are too great to be pardoned, because, as Drawcansir might have 
said, they are so small. It is vain to tell those who censure Mr. 
Bright for being a bad patriot because he strives to “ Americanize 
our institutions,” that the charge is contradictory, insomuch 
as here are no men in whom love of country is so much a 
passion as Americans; consequently that, if England were 
“ Americanized ” patriotism would not necessarily be extinguished 
in the national breast. Nor does it avail to ask for proofs of his 
determination to exalt other countries over ours, equal to those 
which can be brought against men whom the accusers and railers 
regard as patriots. Did Mr. Bright originate the sentiment 
once so common at Tory tables, “The land we live in: let 
those who do not like it, leave it”? Has he ever proposed whole- 
sale emigration as the best remedy for Irish grievances? His 
unpardonable crime in the eyes of very many is to be first a 
Dissenter, secondly, a consistent, and thirdly, an influential 
one. Were he to change his creed, or even to follow the example 
generally set, and refrain from carrying his religious convictions 
to their legitimate issue, he might employ his great powers of 
oratory in setting class against class, fulminating against the 
“swinish multitude,” or treating poverty as a crime, amid the 
applause of the writers who now systematically abuse him. It is 
wicked in the extreme to strive to raise the poor from their de- 
basement, and to inculcate upon them the truth that before the 
law and in the eye of the Constitution every man ought to be free 
to claim equal rights; but it is highly commendable to teach 
men to be contented with the station in which it has pleased 
God to place them, and that it is their duty to be obedient to 
the superiors who profit by their subjection ! 

Instead of marvelling at the strong language Mr. Bright 
sometimes employs, we can hardly understand how any one 
whose feelings are so acute and whose convictions are so 
sacred as his, can so well restrain his indignation at the political 
inequalities which prevail. They are but the counterpart of 
social inequalities equally irrational. It is asked, not what a 
man is, but who is he? Is he well born, does he move in a good 





* The Daily News, January 31st, 1867. 
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set? So artificial and contemptible has society become, that 
even men who have few of Mr. Bright’s leanings have been in- 
duced to write still bitterer things than any which have fallen 
from his lips. Thackeray once penned some words which, if Mr. 
Bright had spoken them, would have been snatched at as proofs of 
his malice, but which have been allowed to pass without their 
author being stigmatized as a firebrand. “I can bear it no longer, | 
“ this diabolical invention of gentility, which kills natural kindness 7 
“and honest friendship. Proper pride, indeed ! Rank and prece- ; 
“ dence, forsooth! The table of ranks and degrees is a lie, and 

“ should be flung into the fire. Organize rank and precedence! 
“that was well for masters of ceremonies of former ages. Come 


















“forward, some great marshal, and organize Equality in society, 
“ and your rod shall swallow up all the juggling old court gold- } 
“ sticks. If this is not gospel truth—if the world does not tend f 
“to this—if hereditary-great-man worship is not a humbug and ‘ 
“an idolatry—let us have the Stuarts back again, and crop the ‘ 
“ Free Press's ears in the pillory.” * . 
It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast between the cha- ‘ 
racters of two politicians holding in the main the same creed than 
exists between Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, who is now, to our 4 
great joy, the recognised head of the Liberal party. The former f 
does not know what it is to doubt; the latter is often doubting. h 
When a new question comes before him for consideration, Mr. “ 
Bright never seems to hesitate as to the course he will take ; he b 
has certain tests by which he can instantly determine the intrinsic fe 
value or worthlessness of any proposition. Mr. Gladstone, on the ‘ 
other hand, cannot readily make up his mind. He seems to be 
haunted with the fear that by rashly deciding he may act unfairly, p 
may overlook an element in the calculation, may be misled byim- fo 
perfect knowledge. He is sensitive toa degree which must be often i 
painful to him. Like a company of soldiers marching through an pe 
unknown and hostile district, always in dread of falling into an os 
ambush, Mr. Gladstone treads thepath of publiclife in the appre- to 
hension that some opponent may entrap him by aspecious proposal bee 
which, if adopted unreservedly, would cause his discomfiture. to 
A mind thus constituted is not the best for the rude combats pe 
of politics. Ordinary men cannot understand why Mr. Gladstone a 
should pause and weigh arguments when they are prepared to tal 
act. His common saying, that one of three courses may be 
chosen, is a stock theme for ridicule by those who, having no oi 
sentiment of responsibility, and no liking for hearing both sides, dis 
are longing to say yes or no, and thereby settle the point at issue. “a 
But his desire is so to decide, not merely that the question may i 









* “ Miscellanies.” By W.-M. Thackeray. Ed. 1855. p. 329. 
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be set at rest for the time, but that it may be definitely settled, 
that it shall be rendered impossible to find a pretext for raising 
it again. In practical life, such a frame of mind has its draw- 
backs, yet it should not be undervalued. Its possessor will be 
misunderstood by the crowd, and appreciated by the few. It is 
what the musical-bex is to the pianoforte as a musical instrument : 
when the former is in operation, the airs may be correctly played, 
but the notes follow each other in monotonous regularity ; they 
want the quality of expression which lends to the piece of music 
performed on the latter, the charm of a mental product. 

But the great superiority of a man like Mr. Gladstone, is that 
there is no limit to the development of his mind. Had an 
inferior man written his work on “Church and State” he would 
have remained the eulogist of the church to the end of his days, 
for he would have been unable to answer, and perceive the fallacy 
of his own arguments. His mind could never have ripened so 
as to render it clear to him that it was for the benefit of the 
nation at large that clerical interference should be restricted 
within the narrowest limits. Indeed, it is but a year since the 
question of terminating the disputes- about Church Rates ap- 
peared to Mr. Gladstone to be paramount to maintaining what 
bad seemed to him to be a bulwark of the church ; consequently, 
he began to labour as hard for a settlement as he had formerly 
resisted every attempt at compromise. If it be once clearly put 
before Mr. Gladstone, that to persist in a particular course is to 
foster discontent and perpetuate injustice, he cheerfully sacrifices 
convictions founded on theories, sets himself to grapple with the 
question as a practical one; and does this with such evident 
sincerity, that the most spiteful opponent is unable to find a reason 
for charging him with reckless inconsistency. In him the theo- 
rician who can chop logic is combined with the common-sense 
man of business. Hence his Budget speeches are such masterly 
expositions of general principles applied in the most effective way 
to the case in hand. He reconciles what ought to be done, with 
what is practicable at the moment. He resists the temptation 
to obtain a temporary reputation as a brilliant financier at the 
expense of workable schemes of retrenchment, venturing much 
in order to reduce taxation, yet retain a surplus; but always 
taking care that a future surplus is almost a certainty. 

It was to be expected that a statesman who had done so much 
to put the country’s finances on a satisfactory footing would 
display the like capacity for practical legislation, when dealing 
with the reform of the representation. That such an expectation 
was a reasonable one, Mr. Gladstone proved by his conduct and 
speeches during the last session of Parliament. He began 
timidly. His speech in the House of Commons on asking 
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leave to introduce a Reform Bill was characterized by a shrinking 
from. proceeding. too hastily to adopt any scheme which might 
be considered an innovation. He desired to disarm opposition 
by a policy of studied conciliation. We think that he carried 
his consideration for the prejudices of his opponents to excess, 
and his subsequent speeches make it evident that he himself 
was sensible of this. On the whole, the country is the gainer. 
Hadi the tentative measure of Earl Russell’s Government been 
carried, it would have left matters much as they were. The 
nation would have been quieted for a time; for it would have 
felt confident that the House of Commons was not adverse to 
Reform. The debates proved, on the contrary, that pressure 
from-without was needful to goad the House into doing its duty 
to. the country. Unless we greatly err, Mr. Gladstone then 
learned that.a half-measure was a mockery, and that the future 
well-being of the nation was bound up with a thorough Reform 
of Parliament. 

He.certainly showed that he grasped an idea which is pregnant 
with the most salutary results. ‘This is the belief implied in one 
of his statements, that it is equally futile to prate about either 
concession or resistance when the nation is in earnest. Statesmen 
are too apt to overrate their powers, whether for good or evil, and 
to imagine that on them lies the burden of directing the chariot of 
destiny. They do not like to realize the fact of their comparative 
helplessness, that without their aid, and in defiance of their oppo- 
sition, the current of affairs flows on with resistless force. Mr. 
Gladstone. is at. once a humbler and a more prescient man than 
his colleagues. He has avowed his opinion that, do what we will, 
it is impossible to reverse the course of English. history, which 
has been the steady and uninterrupted development of self- 
government. ‘The Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts 
all. strove to govern England on arbitrary principles; their 
failure was not only conspicuous, but. a dynasty approved by 
the nation, and sanctioned by Parliament, now occupies the 
throne. Again and again the House of Commons has_ been 
threatened.with extinction ; the House of Commons is now the 
first power in the State. ‘he unseen force, which is but the 
peculiar temperament of the English people, through which this 
silent revolution has been wrought, still operates as of old. 
Therefore it is that, believing as few modern statesmen have 
done in the teachings of history, Mr. Gladstone could tell those 
who. banded themselves against reform: “You cannot fight 
“against the future. Time is on our side. The great social 
“ forces: which move onward in, their might and majesty, and 
“ which the tumult of our debates does not for a moment impede 
“ or. disturb—those great. social forces are against you ; they are 
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“ marshalled on our side; and the banner which we now carry 
“in this fight, though perhaps at some moment it may droop 
“ over our sinking heads, yet it soon again will float in the eye of 
“heaven, and it will be borne by the firm hands of the united 
“ people of the three kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a 
“ certain and to a not distant victory.” * 

We have already intimated our satisfaction that Mr. Gladstone 
is generally regarded as the chief of the Liberals ; we may now 
add, that several members of his party think otherwise. It is 


"his misfortune, according to them, to be unconnected by the ties 


of blood with the great Whig families; moreover, he has a habit 
of thinking for himself, instead of acting on party traditions. 
He has even gone the length of making it appear as if he thought 
Mr. Bright a thoroughly honest patriot, as well as a man richly 
gifted by nature with the qualities which constitute a great orator. 
On the other hand, he has spoken more handsomely of Earl 
Russell than younger statesmen are wont to do; but this is held 
by his critics to aggravate his offence, which is to be too generous 
in his appreciation of excellence. Not long since, our venerable 
contemporary the Hdinburgh Review gave vent to the feelings 
of the aristocratic Whigs concerning Mr. Gladstone.t He was 
considerately reminded that nothing would become him better 
than his retiring from the front rank, and serving under the men 
he ought to lead. Indeed, the recommendation amounted to a 
confirmation of the saying, that the great Whig families regard 
place and power as their heritage; that the condition of their 
liberalism is a monopoly of high offices for themselves, in order 
that they may fill subordinate posts with their relations and 
dependents. It is but justice to state, that when the Tories 
have the opportunity they are less open to the like censure. 
Equally right is it to add, that much of the forbearance 
with which the Earl of Derby’s Government has been treated 
is due not so much to the desire to give it fair play, as to the 
reluctance of the Liberal party to aid in installing. the old 
men in office. When forming a Liberal Government, it has 
been the premier’s custom to give the preference to some member 
of a Whig family, and then to consider the claims of those 
who have served. before; and require to serve again, in order 
to become entitled to pensions. Let a man be never so well 
qualified, his chances are very slight if he be devoid of personal 
influence. Que of the most revolutionary actions of Earl Russell 
was to offer a seat in the Cabinet to Mr. Géschen. Some of the 





* Hansard, vol. clxxxiii. p. 152. 
} “Position and Prospects of Parties."—LZdinburgh Review for January, 
1867 
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old Whigs resented this as an insult ; others were too dismayed 
at the prospect to be able to do more than utter feeble protests. 
The weaker brethren contented themselves with discovering the 
fact that the new minister must be inefficient, because it was un- 
precedented in these days that one so young had obtained such an 
honour. Not a few genuine Liberals welcomed the appointment 
as a step in advance. We believe that, had Lord Palmerston 
been a little more wise in giving the first places to the best men, 
we might have lost some laborious and anti-reform speeches last 
session ; but we should have beheld Mr. Robert Lowe among 
the ornaments of the Treasury Bench. 

Among the consequences to be anticipated from an increased 
influence of the nation over the House of Commons is that of 
having good men in office, as well as good measures proposed. 
The demand for measures, and not men, is one of the most 
absurd which can be made. Like other vulgar sayings, it has a 
specious look ; but who would venture to carry it into practice 
in common life? Is the returned convict most likely to get the 
place of cashier in a bank because he is an excellent hand at 
figures? Does the servant who waits well at table retain his 
place notwithstanding he has been discovered to have pawned 
the silver spoons? Do we habitually give our custom to the trades- 
man who has been convicted of using light weights, mixing sand 
with sugar, and selling sloe-leaves for tea? Confidence is said to be 
a plant of slow growth ; why should confidence be cultivated at all, 
if it can yield no fruit? The truth is, that even those who call 
for measures always take into account the character of their pro- 
posers when forming an estimate of them. It is not enough to 
introduce a bill whereof the provisions are admirable ; those whose 
interests the bill is designed to promote must feel satisfied that the 
intention of its framers is beyond suspicion. Hence it is that a 
Tory Government does not get credit for desiring to extend the 
franchise, even when upholding a scheme far more democratic 
in appearance than that of Earl Russell’s Government. Last 
year the unenfranchised millions would have gratefully accepted 
a meagre instalment of reform at the hands of Mr. Gladstone. 
This year they are disinclined to approve of household suffrage, 
when proposed by Mr. Disraeli. Yet the same persons who 
regret to see the question of reform dealt with by untrust- 
worthy men, have no misgivings about the manner in which one 
member of the Tory cabinet will conduct the foreign affairs of 
the country. On the contrary, it is felt by the Liberals, as well 
as the Tories, that the itch for penning uncalled-for despatches, 
which was the bane of Earl Russell when foreign minister, and 
the excessive desire to conciliate everybody which rendered 
Earl Clarendon so liable to be led astray by astute diplomatists, 
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are happily exchanged for-the dispassionate, yet patriotic temper 
with which every question is considered on its merits by Lord 
Stanley. 


It is impossible to discuss the Reform Bill of the Earl of Derby’s 
Government in the impersonal style which would be appro- 
priate when investigating the truth of the forty-seventh Proposi- 
tion of Euclid, or the law of gravitation. We must determine 
not only what its effects will be in amending the representation 
of the people, but also what amount of satisfaction it will afford 
to the liberal section of the nation. Our belief is, that its main 
principle, when freed from all clogs, that of extending the 
suffrage to every householder whose house is rated, is far pre- 
ferable to limiting the right to vote to those who pay a certain 
amount of rent. We say every householder, meaning thereby that 
if the fact of renting a house for which rates are paid be recog- 
nised as a qualification, then no one is entitled to inquire as to 
the sex of the occupant. If a woman discharges the same duty 
as a man, she has the right to all the privileges which the due 
discharge of the duty is held to confer. The female householder 
who cannot, or who refuses to pay her rent, is liable to distraint 
and would be regarded as insane were she to plead her sex as an 
excuse for her default. Is it just to allege against her, when 
she claims a right, that which she dare not urge as a defence 
when she is in the wrong ? 

Beyond giving a qualified assent to the leading portion of the 
new Reform Bill, we cannot go. Wereit to have become law in 
the form it was proposed, there would be another Act, but the old 
system would continue: the same class of members would pre- 
ponderate in the House of Commons, no grievances would be re- 
dressed, no beneficial legislation could be expected. Yet we are 
not surprised that the Tories should have proposed a measure of 
which the purport was a sweeping scheme of enfranchisement, and 
the intention to counterbalance the influence of numbers. They 
act according to their instincts when they do this ; but they also 
act in accordance with the arguments indulged in by a few 
supporters of the Liberal cause. Ever since the words “ house- 
hold suffrage” were uttered by Tory chiefs, and printed with ap- 
proval in Tory journals, there has been a shudder throughout the 
Liberal ranks at the twofold prospect of the present demand of 
the majority being granted, and at the danger which would follow 
the transfer of power from the richer to the poorer class. Give 
the franchise, it has been said, to those who deserve it, but 
encumber the gift with conditions which would render it value- 
less, The old cry has been raised about the constitution being 
in danger ; this time, however, some of those who shout the 
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loudest, are advocates of Reform. Each one hashis favourite check. 
The Tory would save the State by introducing the principle of 
dual voting, thereby enabling the richer to counterbalance the 
poorer man. Certain reformers stake their hopes on cumulative 
voting exercised in “three-cornered” boroughs. Then we have 
the late Mr. Cobden’s plan revived, a plan in favour of which 
much can be said, and the effect of which would be the sub- 
division.of the present constituencies so as to give a member 
to each section, and a single vote to each elector. What sur- 
prises us the most in the several schemes is the dread which 
the comfortable classes manifest for their poorer brethren, It 
is apparently assumed that every mechanic who may vote 
will desire to record it so as to injure the petty shopkeepers 
and the wealthy merchants who now influence elections. 
The like fear was felt and expressed when it was proposed, in 
1832, to give into the hands of the middle class the monopoly of 
political power. We were then told that the House of Lords would 
speedily be abolished, that the venerable bishops would be com- 
pelled to gain a livelihood by resorting to the apostolic callings, 
that the crown would be sold by auction and the sovereign driven 
into exile. Doubtless those who indulged in these lugubrious pro- 
phecies were perfectly sincere, as sincere as those who now write 
about “taking a leap in the dark,” or making “the workmen the 
ultimate depositories of sovereign power.” Itis strange that among 
those who discuss the effect of any addition to the constituencies 
the majority should overlook the important-fact that it is the men 
who are sent to Parliament, and not the electors, who will exercise 
the chief authority in the government of the country. Because the 
representatives after 1832 are much the same men as their pre- 
decessors, the transference of power from the aristocracy to the 
middle class has been go trifling in its results. Indian nabobs no 
longer count on purchasing a seat in Parliament as they would 
of investing theirquickly-earned wealth in an estate. The. pagoda- 
tree cannot now be shaken so easily as of old. But modern 
Australian gold mines are as splendid sources of wealth as were 
the hoards of Oriental princes. A few years spent in one of our 
colonies may be turned to as profitable account as the laborious 
lives of Clive or Warren Hastings were in the conquest of the 
magnificent dependency of which our Queen is now the Empress. 
Flushed with success, overflowing with wealth, the exile from his 
native land now returns home with but one ambition ungratified, 
that of being a member of the House of Commons. He may be 
unknown either for good or evil. He may have no stake in the 
country, none of the influence which is gained by him who de- 
votes his life to searching out and devising remedies for abuses, 
or instructing his countrymen in the truths of science or of 
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politics. But his balance at his banker's is as useful to him as 
the most widespread reputation. If he cannot speak, he can 
pay; he can compound for all shortcomings by lavishness: in 
bribery: The process of getting a seat is a very simple one, and 
we have no hesitation in giving the recipe. In the first place, it 
is necessary to intimate to the secretary of the Treasury of your 
party, if that party be in power, the fact of your desire to 
become a national legislator. If the party bein opposition, then 
the whipper-in is the right person to apply to. - The first ques- 
tion will be, “ How much are you prepared to spend ?” the second, 
“ What are your particular views?’ Should the first be answered 
satisfactorily, the business may be said to be in fair train; but 
any hesitation or haggling as to terms will prove fatal to success. 
The highest: bidder is certain of the heartiest welcome. He may 
fairly expect to have his reward in the shape of the coveted seat. 

In addition to those who become members of parliament by 
purchase are those who attain the same position by intimidation. 
The eldest son of a large landowner, or the landowner himself, 
desires to sit among the legislators, and achieves his object by 
bringing private influence to bear upon the electors under his 
control. They vote for him, lest he should raise their rents, or 
eject them from their farms. Other men get seats because they 
are ready to do the work of the local agents who have the 
electors in many small boroughs at their mercy. Country bankers 
or solicitors have as much power in many parts of England as 
the priests have in Ireland oron the continent. Few dare refuse 
to obey their behests. The candidate of whom they approve 
must be elected, or else their clients will suffer. When a petition 
is made against a candidate’s return, the chances are against the 
truth being disclosed. It is only at rare intervals that the public 
is made acquainted with the details of elections like those at 
Great Yarmouth, Lancaster, and Totnes; the more numerous 
instances of men being elected owing to private arrangements 
and undue pressure are never disclosed. Party organization is 
admirably designed to hinder the damaging revelation of loath- 
some seerets. In the majority of cases, the agents to the respec- 
tive parties come to an understanding as to what. petitions are 
to be quashed by mutual consent and what fought out in com- 
mittee. Each side knows that certain cases are too gross 
to stand the test of the slightest scrutiny; consequently, both 
agree to compromise the matter by pairing the worst. Thus 
the public is deceived, and the electoral farce successfully played. 
But even when a committee does investigate the allegations of 
petitioners, justice is seldom done. Everything depends on the 
constitution of the committee, and especially on the politics of 
the chairman. Given the men who form the committee, there is 
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no difficulty in foreteiling what the result will be, whether the 
sitting member will be declared innocent or be unseated. An 
election committee of the House of Commons is one of the few 
quasi-judicial tribunals in which justice is not only blind, but 
also systematically employs false weights. 

Ought we then to have any confidence in representatives elected 
under a system which gives a preponderance to wealth and 
private interest, and renders dishonesty the best policy? Will a 
large extension of the suffrage remedy these evils? Will house- 
hold suffrage save the country from degradation? We are not 
sanguine enough to answer these questions in the affirmative ; 
but we should heartily prefer to see a leaven of uncorrupt voters 
among the present corrupt mass of electors, to leaving things as 
they are. We have strong faith in the beneficial influence which 
the independent mechanics would exercise in counteracting the 
predominance of the penny-wise shopkeepers. It is indisputable 
that large constituencies are purer than small ones: a small 
clique may intimidate a few hundred electors, but is powerless to 
govern thousands. If, then, the franchise be extended as is 
now desired, let it be done largely, and be accompanied with 
such a revision of the constituencies, that no borough can easily 
be bought. Let the borough and county qualification be house- 
hold suffrage, without undue restrictions. To such a scheme 
of reform we should give our warm support ; but we should none 
the less desire to see a measure introduced having astill more 
comprehensive purpose. 

The whole course of the argument in this article has been 
towards proving how much depends on the men whom we 
regard as leaders. We have striven to show that the chief 
object of a reformer should be to enable those men to be re- 
turned who are reputed to be best fitted for debating the affairs 
of the nation. The question remains—What system yet pro- 
posed offers the likelihood of attaining that end? And to this 
we unhesitatingly reply, The scheme propounded by Mr. Hare, 
recommended by Mr.J.S. Mill, and entitled Personal Representa- 
tion. Were that scheme adopted, then it would be possible for 
every elector to endeavour, with some prospect of success, to send 
to Parliament the man whom he considered the best qualified 
for framing laws and directing the government of the country. 
He would vote unbiassed by the social terrorism of his more 
powerful neighbours. If a man desired a seat, he would have to 
prove that he deserved it. Our readers will not require us to 
enlarge on the details of this scheme, seeing that these have been 
repeatedly explained in these pages.* We shall do them better 





* See articles on “ Personal Representation,” and “ Reform and Reformers,”” 
in the Westminster Review for October, 1865, and January, 1867. 
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service by referring to some of the more recent objections which 
have been urged against its adoption. Most recent, and in some 
respects most noteworthy, are the denunciations levelled against 
personal representation and its supporters in the Fortnightly 
Review for March. It is there said that “ the belief in the vote as 
“a constant and measurable thing is the root-sophism of this Re- 
“ form debate. It reaches its limit in the child-like and beautiful 
“ form of faith known as personal representation. ..... . 
“ Personal representation, or constituencies formed of scattered 
“ units, is but the corpse of representation. It is to anatomize 
“the parent in search of the progeny. It is the old method of 
“ harmonizing opinions by fitting every man with a new occiput, 
“ an infallible specific, said the professor in the Flying Island, if 
“the operation be performed with the requisite art. Were it 
“ established to-morrow with a wide franchise, its first result 
“would be to let all the unions, friendly societies and benefit 
“clubs, bands of hope, teetotallers, and volunteer regiments, 
“nominate members straight off. In a year or two a House 
“ would be returned chiefly by a gigantic political clearing-house, 
“and the entire first return would consist of Mr. Beales, Mr. 
“ Spurgeon, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr: Bright, Mr. George Potter, 
“ Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Martin Tupper, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Charles 
“ Kean, and Lord Ranelagh, each elected by fifty or a hundred 
“ constituencies. But enough of this and similar nostrums. It will 
“be a sad end for the Constitution, which, at least, has a great 
“ historic past, that in its latter days it should be handed over 
“to the experiments of every moon-struck projector. Personal 
“ representation, plural representation, minority representation, 
“ intellectual representation, equilibrium of interests, and reflec- 
“tion of classes, Magna Charta improved by the binomial 
“ theorem, the infinitesimal calculus of human wills, government 
“ by compensating automaton machines, and every man his just 
“ rights according to the rule of three. Working men, who know 
“ how social masses flash into action and reveal their Chief, hear 
“what toys and tricks amuse the sole depositories of political 
“ sagacity."* Should the working man respond to the call, 
he will be rather puzzled as to his teacher's meaning. He 
will learn that all theories of representation are branded as 
the experiments of a “moon-struck projector,” that no excep- 
tion is made, yet that it is afterwards said, “ Perhaps the easiest 
reform to pass, after all, will prove to be that of manhood 
suffrage.” Now, if the working man be logical, he must think 
it strange why manhood suffrage should not be denounced along 





* “Our Venetian Constitution,” by F. Harrison, in the Fortnightly Review 
for March, 1867, pp. 281, 282. 
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with other forms of the suffrage. To our thinking, at least, 
a moou-struck projector is as responsible for itas for personal 
representation. Nor does it seem a valid objection that, under 
Mr. Hare’s scheme, many men who are popular with certain 
persons would probably be chosen. Does not the admission 
furnish an argument in favour of our view, which is, that 
electors ought to have a free choice, and have the power of 
electing as representatives those in whom they placed confi- 
dence? Whether their favourite were a popular author, actor, or 
orator, it matters not to us. We do not maintain that there 
should be a privileged class:from which all candidates must be 
selected. Indeed, it issufficient to have fairly stated the opinions 
concerning personal representation of an able and vehement 
advocate of popular rights, to settle the question ; for if no better 
arguments can be adduced against a scheme than declamation 
and assertion, the scheme may be regarded as impregnable. 
Moreover, the passage we have quoted, though difficult of com- 
prehension taken by itself, is easily understood when read in con- 
nexion with the rest of the article. And when we read about 
working men knowing “how social masses flash into action and 
reveal their Chief,” that the easiest reform to pass may be man- 
hood suffrage, we can have no doubt as to what is meant when 
we elsewhere find a reference to “the traduced government of 
the Emperor Napoleon.” If manhood suffrage be demanded by 
ardent reformers in order to bestow upon England the blessings 
of an imperial despotism, then we shall be found among the 
ranks of the anti-reformers ; in other words, battling for liberty 
in concert with the ablest and most eloquent of living French- 
men. 

Under the title of “ The Tyranny of the Majority,” Mr. Hare’s 
scheme has been discussed and condemned by our admirably con- 
ducted Transatlantic contemporary, the North American Review. 
It is there argued with great sobriety and force that power belongs 
of right to the greatest number ; and that the duty of a minority 
is to become transformed, if possible, into the majority. The 
writer says:—“To admit that majorities may be guilty of mis- 
“ government is simply to admit that they are composed of 
“men. What we claim for them is as great sensibility to con- 
“ siderations of justice and humanity, and sound policy, as any 
“ other holders of power. We maintain that they are just as 
“open to conviction, just as easily moved by argument or 
“ entreaty, just as full of sympathy for the weaknesses of men, 
“ and just as full of tolerance for differences of opinion. People 
“ who talk of the ‘tyranny of the majority’ seem to forget that 
“ the first government in the modern world to establish complete 
“ religious freedom, to discard even that disguised form of in- 
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“ tolerance called a ‘State Church ’—that is, a church of a por- 
“tion of the community supported by contributions levied on 
“all, and the first to recognise in the fullest extent the absolute 
“right of individuals in their property, by removing as far as 
“ possible all artificial difficulties in the way of a free disposition 
“of it, has been a government of the majority. The three 
“ things in which a minority finds itself most exposed to attack 
“are property, religion, and social consideration, and singular 
“as it may seem, the United States is, of all countries in the 
“ civilized world, that in which the law meddles least in a man’s 
“ disposal of his possessions, in which religious worship is freest 
“ from legislative control or interference, and in which a man’s 
“ religious or other opinions, his manners, his calling, or mode of 
“ life expose him to least reproach from his neighbours. There 
“is nothing more curious in the whole history of speculation 
“than the persistence with which most political philosophers of 
“ Mr. Hare’s school overlook these facts, and with which they 
“ continue to hold up America as a warning to the minority in 
“ their own country—a minority which treats dissent as a crime, 
“and punishes it by civil and social disability, and makes the 
“most henest callings a ground of social disgrace and dis- 
“ credit.”* 

The foregoing passage is, we think, an abridgment of the 
views which the writer of the article seeks to enforce. If we 
can show that the whole statement is either fallacious, or else 
beside the mark, we shall have gone far towards invalidating the 
entire article. Before beginning, let us protest against being 
‘ included ameng those who “hold up America as a warning” to 
anybody for any reason whatsoever. If there be any one 
country wherein the government is enabled so to act that the en- 
joyment of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” is within 
the power of the greatest number, that country is the United 
States; but the vast extent and incalculable resources of the 
country have not a little to do with attaining this result. To 
deny the result, however, is equivalent to denying that we owe 
daylight to the sun. Nor do we think that either Mr. Hare or 
those who agree with him persist in overlooking the facts on 
which the writer rightly lays great stress, and of which he may 
well be proud. Still, we consider that he overlooks the cir- 
cumstance that the freedom from social and religious intolerance 
which is the glory of the United States, is due not to the action of 
the majority but to the sentiment of the whole people. These 
questions are not matters of strife between balanced and em- 





* “The Tyranny of the Majority.’"—TZhe North American Review for 
January, 1867, pp. 225, 226. 
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bittered parties ‘They are as natural as the feeling of equality 
which is implanted shortly after birth in the breast of every 
American. In short, they are the consequence of the conditions 
under which our American brethren live and flourish. So it is with 
us ; our State Church, to which we gladly apply the writer's happy 
phrase, “that disguised form of intolerance,” our social inequali- 
ties, our laws made in favour of the holders of landed property, 
have grown up under the favouring influence of surrounding 
conditions. It is a minority that desires this continuance: the 
majority has become enlightened enough to demand their aboli- 
tion. But neither Mr. Hare nor those who concur with him would 
advocate the instant putting forth of the strength possessed by 
the greater number, the sweeping away of every abuse by sheer 
force. This, indeed, would be a tyranny which we should deplore. 
The occurrence would be as much to be deprecated if it were 
performed in accordance with legal forms; if a House of Com- 
mons were to meet and vote without deliberating or consulting 
the interests of those immediately affected, and whose interests 
after all are a national concern. Yet, in the long run, the 
majority in Parliament, as in Congress, must prevail. Of this 
result the majority in the country would feel certain ; and to it 
the minority would have to submit. The problem is how to 
temper the victory so as to sweeten the cup of humiliation which 
the vanquished must drink? This is the problem which Mr. 
Hare has solved more satisfactorily than any other political 
writer, and the nature of the solution has not been apprehended 
by the North American reviewer. He apparently forgets that 
the design of a representative assembly is to be the epitome of 
the nation ; that both in England and the United States the 
people must legislate by proxy. Ifit were possible to have a real 
parliament, it would resemble a national mass meeting. Every 
one who isnow an elector would then be a legislator. The majority 
would, of course, pass the laws, but every individual would have 
an opportunity for expressing his opinion. The minority would 
bow to the decision of the majority all the more cheerfully because 
it had a fair chance of making its influence felt. Such a scheme 
as Mr. Hare’s would render this possible without summoning the 
nation to meet in parliament on Salisbury Plain. Every 
variety of opinion would be represented in the legislature, and 
what is still more important, the representatives would be the 
very men in whom the minority placed confidence. Here, again, 
we insist on the paramount importance of personal character. A 
constituency is not satisfied with any man who professes par- 
ticular opinions: it is a local or public favourite in whom it 
delights to place its trust. In the same way a patient is half- 
cured if he can he treated by the physician in whom he has 
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implicit confidence. A. lost cause is borne all the more easily if 
the advocate be regarded as one of the best in the profession. 
Even with Mr. Hare’s scheme the minority would be beaten ; 
but it would feel that it had been conquered in a fair fight. 


Not the adoption or rejection of personal representation, but 
the admission of a large number among the unenfranchised to 
equal rights, is the question which now chiefly occupies politicians, 
exciting the fears of the desponding and the hopes of the enthu- 
siastic. ‘The difficulty is how to reform so as to give a short 
breathing-space during which pressing legislative measures may 
be passed, prior to recommencing the struggle for justice to all. 
It would seem as if household suffrage in its simplest form is the 
remedy most likely to be approved of and adopted. Whatever 
our speculative opinions might be, our energies could not be with- 
held from supporting such a measure. There are times when re- 
formers ought to be as ready to aid each other as to squabble about 
trifles, when the inspiration of a common cause should cause minor 
differences to be forgotten. Their besetting sin is to prefer single- 
handed encounters to a combined movement, wherein each man 
standing shoulder to shoulder aids his neighbour by his presence as 
well as his power. Too common is it for men calling themselves 
Liberals to waste their strength in useless discussions with each 
other, and to think it a victory to be able to proclaim that one 
among them is really a Tory, because he does not take the shibbo- 
leth of the rest. This petty conduct resembles nothing so much 
as that of children who, when playing at “ questions and answers,” 
and getting an answer which, although correct, is yet different 
from the accustomed one, deny that an answer has been given. 
Like all independent. thinkers, we have our special plan for 
correcting abuses and restoring to the State its pristine vigour. 
This policy having been carefully considered and repeatedly 
urged, we cannot lightly abandon, nor shall we ever despair of 
seeing it carried into practical effect. But the time is too fraught 
with portents of coming dangers to allow of our refusing to adopt 
a palliative, or to co-operate with others in making the ship of 
the State ready to meet and weather the storm. 

To the Liberal party we say, then, take whatever measure you 
can get, even though it be proposed by opponents, provided that 
it is a step, however slight, in advance. Admit into the fold of 
the Constitution as many of the unenfranchised as possible. If 
all the barriers cannot be levelled, be content for the present with 
a breach in the walls. But do cheerfully and graciously whatever 
you attempt. Do not be so timid as to fear that all the mecha- 
nics whom even simple household suffrage would convert into 
electors will injure any constituency. “Swamping,” indeed ! 
[Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXII.]—New Series, Vol. XXXI. No. Il. LL 
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Overpowering the virtuous middle class, forsooth! Expressions 
like these are unworthy of a true Liberal. England was not made 
for the middle class, nor does she owe her glory to the patriots 
who have shown themselves equally ready to cheat the poor and 
take bribes from the rich. All that we most value as a nation is 
contributed by every section of the community: hatred of 
tyrauny, the passion for freedom, national courage, good faith, 
strength of will, every virtue of which we are too apt to boast, 
every vice we insufficiently deplore, all these qualities and 
shortcomings are shared by the people of England: they are not 
the heritage of any one class. We desire this truth to be recog- 
nised, and the English people, more entirely than at present, 
allowed to enjoy self-government. 

Opinions like these may be regarded as revolutionary. We 
may be told that, if the nation be so highly exalted, it must be 
with the object of debasing the Crown, of sweeping away all dis- 
tinctions of class, and opening the door through which, as Mr. 
Lowe assures us, the way leads to the bare level plain of demo- 
cracy, “ where every ant’s nest is a mountain, and every thistle a 
forest tree.” Were we blind to facts, we might entertain such a 
notion ; as it is, we regard perfect equality as unattainable on 
earth. Even in the. United States men take the titles of 
esquires, and are glad to obtain those of “honourables.” No 
political change which we can forecast will ever render the 
English people inaccessible to the influence of commanding 
abilities or social rank. As Mr. Cobden has clearly pointed out, 
“ Democracy forms no element in the’ materials of English 
“character. An Englishman is, from his mother’s womb, an 
“ aristocrat. Whatever rank or birth, whatever fortune, trade, 
“or profession be his fate, he is, or wishes, or hopes to be, an 
“aristocrat. ‘The insatiable love of caste that in England, as in 
“ Hindostan, devours all hearts, is confined to no walks of society, 
“ but pervades every degree, from the highest to the lowest. Of 
“ what conceivable use, then, would it be to strike down the 
“ lofty patricians that have descended to us from the days of the 
“ Normans and the Plantagenets, if we of the middle class—who 
“ are more enslaved than any other to this passion—are prepared 
“to lift up, from amongst ourselves, an aristocracy of mere 
“ wealth, not less austere, not less selfish, only less noble than 
“ that we had deposed ?”* 

What, then, is the effect to be anticipated from a larger infu- 
sion of the popular element among the electors? Certainly, not 
a movement towards upsetting existing arrangements. The new 
voters would have the same feelings, and would desire the same 





* «The Political Writings of Richard Cobden,” vol. i. pp. 131, 182. 
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ends, as the old ones. They would do so, perhaps, more as 
patriots than as partisans, thinking more of their country and 
less of their party. It is almost certain that their votes would 
be cast for the men who professed the most thoroughly English 
sentiments. It might be that a few prominent agitators would 
be returned to Parliament ; but it would be a gain if the noisier 
men were to ply their trade in the House of Commons rather 
than in Trafalgar-square. Those who sent them to Parliament 
would be satisfied, while it would be necessary for them to do 
something more than utter platitudes if they wished to convince 
the representatives of the Commons of England. A large number 
of members specially sent by the poorer classes would be ready to 
support measures which are now opposed on principle by the re- 
presentatives of the richer class. It is the members of the latter 
class which hinders the army being transformed from her Ma- 
jesty’s into the nation’s service, for they alone are able to supply 
the money requisite for the purchase of commissions. To the 
same class we owe it that the law is still a chaos, and that an 
English code is pronounced an impossibility. “ Vested interests” 
are too strongly opposed toa thorough reform of our law, and are 
too influential with the richer classes to permit of the attempt 
being honestly and fearlessly made. The laws which ccntrol the 
taxation of, and the succession to landed property would, under 
the circumstances we have supposed, have a chance of being 
amended in the interests alike of proprietors and of the country. 
A national system of secular education might have a chance of 
being carried. ‘To ecclesiastical questions, with which there is 
now so much indisposition to grapple, proper attention would 
then be paid. “A free Church in a Free State” would be re- 
garded as a motto which it were well not only for Italian re- 
formers to adopt, but which English reformers ought to construe 
as the proper policy to pursue. 

But the changes which a larger body of electors might render 
possible would be legislative rather than fundamental. No one, 
we venture to predict, would attempt to overturn any portion of 
the constitution under which the nation is satisfied to live. Our 
three estates would continue to exercise their several functions, 
although the real importance of the House of Commons might 
then be more generally recognised than it now is. It might be 
decided that in future no member of the House of Lords should 
be created for any other reason than that of personal merit, and 
then life-peerages would become the rule, thus terminating the 
absurdity that a dignity conferred in the first instance for per- 
sonal services should be hereditary. Were this done, we might 
again see the House of Lords a power in the land. To subvert 
or impede the due influence of the Crown no one would be 
LL 2 
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inclined. In England the Sovereign is an institution, the utility of 
which is recognised by the most advanced reformers. We have 
felt too keenly how advantageous it is to have the highest place in 
the land removed from the competition of ambitious men not to 
desire to retain that which has worked so well. Having nothing 
to gain from a President which we cannot now obtain from a 
Monarch, we should shrink from attempting an experiment of 
which experience has proved the impolicy. And under circum- 
stances like these, the Crown would gain in actual, what it might 
lose in nominal power. Tradition is, in these days, no justifica- 
tion of the most venerable office if its influence be injurious to 
the nation. The unanimous approval of the country is the best 
testimonial and the surest safeguard which any dignitary could 
hope for, or should desire. Throughout Europe our Queen 
would be none the less respected or influential were it formally 
proclaimed that her throne is— 


“ Broad-based upon her people’s will.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs. 
a & Noreats, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
trand. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


R. GINSBURG’S learned work on the Jewish Kabbalah was 
noticed in this Review, No. 58 (p. 230). His translation of Elias 
Levita on the “ Massoreth” is a work of the greatest utility to the 
Hebrew student.1 Historically there is a remarkable connexion 
between the study of the spurious systems of the Kabbalists, whereby 
they professed, through complicated anagrammatic readings of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, to discover therein an occult, mysterious sense, and 
a revival of a sound grammatical study of. the Old Testament in its 
original language. The Kabbalah itself was entirely valueless as a 
true critical instrument, but it had the effect of directing the attention 
both of Jews and Christians to the study of Hebrew. And in the 
period preceding the Reformation, while the Jews were still subject in 
Europe to the most atrocious persecutions, many of their learned men 
became teachers of the “sacred language” to eminent persons in the 
Christian Church. Of these Jewish grammarians Elias Levita was in 
his day the most distinguished ; he was the teacher of Cardinal Egidio 
among the Roman Catholics, and of Reuchlin among the Protestants. 
Levita appears to have been born in 1468, at Neustadt, near Nurem- 
burg. Nothing is known of him during his youth; but at the age of 
thirty-six he was delivering lectures on Hebrew grammar in the great 
Jewish academy at Padua. Four years later he lost everything he 
possessed in the sack of that city (1509), and fled to Rome, where he 
was cordially received by the learned Egidio de Viterbo, afterwards 
Cardinal. Here he devoted himself to the instruction of pupils, to 
the acquisition of Greek, and to the composition of elaborate gram- 
matical works; but he was again driven from his literary occupations 
by the sacking of Rome (1527), and betook himself to Venice in a 
destitute and deplorable condition. Venice was then the chief seat of 
Hebrew learning, where Daniel Bomberg had issued from his press 
two editions of the celebrated Rabbinic Bible, editions of the Babylon 
and Jerusalem Talmud, and other important works in Hebrew litera- 
ture. Levita was at once employed by Bomberg as corrector and 
editor; and he met here also with another distinguished Christian 
friend and patron in the person of George de Selve, afterwards Bishop 
of Lavour, then French ambassador at Venice. He remained in Venice 
till the year 1540, refusing many invitations to occupy professorial 





1 «The Massoreth Ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita ; being an exposition of the 
Massoretic Notes on the Hebrew Bible, or the ancient critical apparatus of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew ; with an English Translation and Critical and Explanatory 
Notes,” By Christian D, Ginsburg, LL.D. London: Longmans. 1867. 
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chairs in Christian colleges from princes, cardinals, bishops, and even 
from the King of France. But at the age of seventy he left his wife, 
children, and many friends in Venice, to superintend the Hebrew press 
of Paul Fagius, then Protestant pastor of Isny, where he pub- 
lished many works of his own and of his friend. They went together 
to Constance, where they stayed two years, furnishing the Protestants 
there with Hebrew Manuals. At the expiration of that time Levita 
returned to Venice, and continued to carry on the most laborious 
literary undertakings until within a year of his death, which took 
place at the age of eighty-one (1549). Dr. Ginsburg gives some 
account of the whole of Levita’s vast literary works; but for its 
abiding interest and bearing upon controversies which have been re- 
newed from time to time during the last three hundred years, and are 
still rife as ever, none is more valuable than that which is now translated. 

The unpointed Hebrew, as is well known, may be roughly compared 
to a short-hand method of writing which should express the consonants 
but omit the vowels; and according to the different vowels supplied 
many words might receive entirely different significations. The ancient 
Hebrew writing having been unvocalized, the vocalization of it by 
means of the points dates only from about the year 570 after Christ. 
Together with thé addition of the vowel points to the Hebrew text, an 
elaborate system of accentuation was added, closely connected with the 
vocalization, and serving in conjunction with it to determine the sense 
of the text. Moreover, on a mere inspection of the Hebrew Bible, it 
is observed that a variety of notes are added in the margin, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Keri, or indications of words to be read dif- 
ferently from their written form in the text ; and the marginal word so 
noted to be read is without points, while the written word in the text 
carries the points proper, not to itself, but to the marginal variation. 
Hence it seems to be fairly inferred that the Keri and all the other 
marginal annotations which are unpointed likewise were added to the 
copies of the Scriptures before the text itself was vocalized by means 
of the points. Nevertheless, those who vocalized the text recognised 
the authority of the Keri by indicating that it was to be substituted 
in reading for the word retained in the text. Thus there arise several 
questions which may be commended to the attention of those who in 
the present day maintain the “every jot and tittle” theory of the in- 
spiration of the sacred Scriptures. If it could be maintained that the 
points were equally ancient with the text, they might be supposed to 
be equally inspired ; and it was actually contended by the Buxtorfs and 
others that they must be so, or at least that they express what was the 
original though unpointed pronunciation, otherwise there would be no 
certainty in the reading of the “ Word of God ”’—an argument from 
fear of consequences. But when it became established that the vocali- 
zation of the Hebrew text was only fixed by the Massorites of Tiberias 
in the sixth century after Christ, it was obvious there could be no 
guarantee that it represented faithfully the pronunciation of the 
original writers. At least, it could not be demonstrated to do s0, 
unless upon the supposition of the Massorites having been equally 
inspired with Moses, David, Isaiah, and the rest. A pious Jew might 
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indeed believe that the pronunciation of the sacred Scriptures had 
never varied, but had been handed down by uninterrupted tradition ; 
and with respect to the still greater difficulty of the Keri—that the 
men of the Great Synagogue had added it in the Pentateuch, in 
accordance with a tradition from Moses; in the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha, in accordance with a tradition from the prophets and sages ; 
and in the post-exile books, in accordance with the directions of the 
authors themselves (p. 112). But this supposition of a supernaturally 
guarded tradition by which the original reading of the ancient Scrip- 
tures would have been preserved, not only long after the close of the 
canon of the Old Testament, but many hundred years even after the 
closing of the New, is entirely valueless, at least for the modern 
critic. Levita himself may be excused for having been persuaded that 
the Massorah (from mdsar, tradidit de manu in manum) had continued 
infallibly the original pronunciation of the Hebrew, and had protected 
the readings of the original text, although he maintained that “ the 
vowel points and accents did not exist either before Ezra, or in the 
time of Ezra, or after Ezra, till the close of the Talmud” (p. 127). 
But for the Christian or perfectly impartial modern critic, the 
Massoretic vocalization and the Massoretic notes are valuable and very 
valuable evidences, but nothing more. They show what the learned 
Jews of the sixth century found or thought, through which it is 
legitimate to infer what had preceded: they stereotyped the text and 
the tradition concerning it at a particular time—a service which is 
beyond all price. 

It cannot be said that the “ Biblical Cyclopedia” edited by Messrs. 
Lawson and Wilson,” is entitled to take rank with Dr. Smith’s Diec- 
tionary of the Bible, or even with Kitto’s Cyclopedia. The general 
character of the literary execution is not of a very high order, and the 
theological views are not only of the narrowest, but are expressed for 
the most part so as studiously to ignore the many questions touching 
the Canonical Scriptures, their authorship, the value and relative im- 
portance of their parts, which have in recent years been debated among 
critics. Thus “Isaiah” is disposed of with extracts from Luther, and 
without any reference to the “second Isaiah ;’ from the article on 
“ Job”’ the reader would suppose the only question concerning the book 
so entitled to be whether it be of Mosaic or of pre-Mosaic date. 
“Gospels” is dismissed in nine lines, and “Inspiration” in six. A 
somewhat striking exception, however, to the usual tone and execution 
of the Dictionary is presented by an elaborate’and really learned 
article, entitled “ An Alternative View of the Exode.” Undoubtedly 
the design of the author is to maintain the substantial truth of the 
Mosaic narrative ; but he is perfectly aware that, as the narrative is 
usually understood, it has become very difficult indeed to do so. He 
has felt himself particularly pressed by the objections so forcibly 
gathered up by the Bishop of Natal to the possibility of summoning 





2 “A Cyclopedia of Biblical Geography, Biography, Natural History, and 
General Knowledge.” By the Rev. John Lawson and the Rev. John M. Wilson. 
In 2 vols. London: Fullarton and Co. 1866. 
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together suddenly from all the land of Egypt, and conducting in haste 
a mass of at least two millions of people across the Gulf of Suez, from 
whence all attempts to trace the route pursued by the Israelites in 
“the wilderness” have hitherto proved unsuccessful ; and it has also 
proved impossible to identify such stations as Mount Sinai, Kadesh,Mount 
Hor, and Pisgah, which, since-the leading natural features of the land- 
scape cannot have changed, ought to be easily capable of recognition, if 
the narrative in Exodus be historical. The author therefore undertakes 
to prove that the Gulf of Akaba is the “sea of Edom,” or Red Sea, which 
was crossed by the Israelites; that Misr or Mizraim was not applied 
to Egypt by the Egyptians themselves or by the Jews before the time 
of the Ptolemies ; consequently, that the departure of the Israelites did 
not take place from “ Egypt,” nor was the Nile the river on the banks 
of which Moses was exposed in his infancy. This river he identifies 
with a sweet [?] water channel anciently existing between the Gulf of 
Suez and the Mediterranean, along the course of which numerous popu- 
lous places are said to have been settled. The adjoining region was also 
not “desert,” but fertile, and the climatic conditions of the country 
through which the Israelites passed were not then inconsistent with the 
sustenance of the numbers of the people which actually traversed it. For 
the authoradmitsthat the numbersas usually received, amounting to two 
millions and a half of people, must necessarily be unhistorical ; and these 
numbers are incapable of reduction in the face of the statement put in 
the mouth of Pharaoh (Exod. i. 9), “ Behold, the people of the children 
of Israel ave more and mightier than we,” on the supposition that the 
region of the Nile is meant by “ Egypt.’ If, however, another country 
not situate on the Nile be the “ Egypt” of the Exodus, the way is open 
for any reduction of numbers which the texts will bear. The ingenious 
suggestion of our present author is as follows. Supposing the Hebrew 
word for “armies” to have been equivalent to companies of fifty men 
each, he says— 


“Let it be assumed, for argument’s sake, that at a very early period the 
word in the original, now rendered by ‘thousands,’ had been ‘armies ;’ that 
in course of time—say after the Captivity, when the Jews;encountered armies 
constituted after a different manner from those of the countries around in the 
days of their forefathers—the numerical signification of the word army had 
been forgotten; and that they supplemented the number constituting the 
‘armies’ of the nations then around them in the margin of their Bibles as a 
comment upon the original text ; let it be further assumed that in course of 
time—as Dean Stanley has shown to have been done in the case of the text of 
the Septuagint—this comment was introduced into the text, and we have a 
theory which is at least worthy of examination—viz., that the six hundred 
thousand men fit for war of our present text who left Mizraim had originally 
been six hundred armies of fifty men each.”—Vol. ii. p. 139, 


This hypothesis has considerable advantages over the methods of 
reducing the numbers of the Israelites by cutting off the 0’s, or by sup- 
posing blunders in computation by means of numerical letters. It 
most effectually reduces the Israelitish hosts, and renders them far 
fewer in number than the armies of the people of Canaan whom they were 
to dispossess (Deut. vii. 17, 22), which on the ordinary computation 
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they could not have been: now they certainly could not have been at 
once more in number than the Egyptians, and fewer in number than the 
Canaanites. Nevertheless, omitting consideration of the elaborate mani- 
pulation of the sacred text, which the “systematic” corruptions of 
smaller into larger numbers would imply, and the reflection upon the 
Providence which so insufficiently guarded the deposit of the origi- 
nally inspired writing as to suffer for many ages a falsification to that 
extent, the solution proposed by our present author is not uniformly 
applicable, which it ought to be. It is only applicable to those enumera- 
tions which are founded upon, or have respect to, a military array and 
organization. Other numbers, such as those of the first-born males to 
be redeemed (Numb. iii. 39—48, and xxvi. 62), are left untouched by 

it. And this alone seems a fatal objection to it. It would greatly 

assist in giving the Exode a seat in secular history if the numbers 
of the fighting men of the Israelites could be reduced, as by our present 

author, to about 30,000; but the difficulty is to effect this reduction in 

a supernaturally inspired record, which must be supposed to have been 

divinely protected from all intentional tampering. The article which 

we are now noticing is further remarkable, especially considering the 

company in which it is found, for the method pursued by the author 

to account for or explain the miraculous events narrated in connexion 

with the Exode. Guarding himself against the imputation of ques- 

tioning the reality of miraculous intervention, either in general or in 

any of the particular instances which he thus proceeds to discuss, 

he describes his attempt as an endeavour— 

“To point out the modus operandi of the divine power, as not in these re- 

spects violating or reversing the natural laws which God has been pleased to 
establish in this his universe, but as divinely indicating his foreknowledge of 
their existence to his ministers, in divinely directing to the mode of their 
employment for his purposes, the existence of these laws themselves being all 
the while utterly concealed from the knowledge of those his instruments.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 176. 
Thus, in respect of the miracle of the manna, which he esteems to be 
the “ best accredited fact of the kind in the annals of the human race,” 
he conceives that the phenomenon may have been produced by a pecu- 
liar combination and interworking of natural laws. “ ‘There may have 
been a vast accumulation of farinaceous essences held suspended in an 
upper stratum of the air, and so a great storehouse of human food 
built up in the air for the manifestation of God’s wisdom and good- 
ness to his creatures’ (p. 178). Perhaps, it is said, “ the pillar of 
fire” which attended the Israelites in their marches, may have been 
employed to draw down for their sustenance this farinaceous sub- 
stance floating in the air; but we have no attempt at a natural expla- 
nation of the “ pillar of fire itself,” nor of the intermission of the supply 
of manna on the Sabbath day, nor of its becoming corrupt after a day’s 
interval on all days except the Sabbath day, when it remained sweet 
for two days, nor of the standing prodigy of the preservation of a 
sample of it for ages uncorrupted in the Ark. 

“Tt were to be wished,” says the author, “that the words ‘supernatural,’ 
‘miraculous,’ ‘miracle,’ in the senses in which they are usually employed, 
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were eliminated from the language of theology, and in their places were sub- 
stituted ‘sign,’ ‘ wonder, ‘marvellous,’ and ‘ marvel,’ as generally used in our 
older versions of the Bible.”—p. 179. 

But as the narratives stand they are evidently intended to describe 
events which can only be properly designated as miracles in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. The ancient writers themselves had not indeed 
the modern notion of miracle, because they had not the conception of 
law, of which it implies a contradiction ; but the things which they de- 
scribe, if they took "place as described, we now know must have been 
violations of divine law, or in the usual sense miracles; or if such 
violations are really inconceivable, then the things related did not take 
place as related. ‘There may have been real occurrences out of which 
exaggerated traditions grew, which will account for the narratives, 
but that will not save the credibility of the narratives as we have them, 
or establish the reality of the events as they are therein related. A 
more striking instance of violence done to one of these narratives by 
an attempt at reconciliation or explanation has seldom been exhibited 
than is met with here, in the resolving the part performed by the ass, 
in the dialogue with Balaam, into a reproachful braying—“ Why 
should we doubt that when aided by Divine impulse, and when pro- 
voked by unjust chastisement, the bray of the ass should become in- 
telligible and convey audible expostulations as if it spoke with man’s 
voice’? We must regret to see such a struggle between the desire to 
follow the truth and the desire to hold to received opinions; never- 
theless the conflict between these opposing tendencies indicates a 
turn of the tide, and prognosticates a speedy setting of the current in 
a new direction ; and with respect to this “ Biblical Cyclopzdia,” the 
article here noticed shows itself, with all its faults, like an oasis in a 
veritable desert. 

The purpose of Mr. White, in his “ Life and Writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg,’’’ is to remove some of the misapprehensions which really 
prevail concerning the theology and philosophy of the Swedish Vi- 
sionary. It is not surprising such misapprehensions should exist, his 
works are so voluminous, and so defective in system and arrangement ; 
his following has been so scanty and his true merits obscured by his 
reputation as a ghost-seer. Mr. White has therefore aimed at pro- 
ducing a biography of Swedenborg, with which he could interweave 
a review of each of his books; so that Swedenborg should be left as 
far as possible to tell his own story and to become his own interpreter. 
Swedenborg appears to have inherited some peculiarities of his mental 
constitution from his father, himself a remarkable person, who raised 
himself from a humble condition to be Dean of Upsala and Bishop of 
Skara, and to exercise some influence even with such a person as 
Charles XII. Jesper Svedborg, the bishop, a practical and busy man, 
nevertheless supposed that he had exorcised evil spirits and effected 
miraculous cures. With Emanuel there was from a very early age a 
peculiarity in his respiration : when saying his prayers, or absorbed in 





3 “Emanuel Swedenborg: his Life and Writings.” By William White. In 
2vols. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1867. 
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thought, the action of his lungs became suspended, as if he was in a 
trance. He afterwards attributed to this early period the perception 
of truths which he could only have arrived at in the later years of his 
life. His revelations, however, as a seer or spiritualist, did not com- 
mence till the year 1744, when he was fifty-six years old. An account 
of the discovery of his Diary for that year is given in vol. i. pp. 195 ff. 
He himself dated the commencement of his seership from 1745, in 
which year the Lord Jesus personally appeared to him, gave him com- 
mission to unfold the sense of the Scriptures, and opened the eyes of 
his spirit that he might see what was going on in the other world and 
be able to converse with angels and spirits. The underlying method, 
the fruitful truths which pervade these so-called revelations, distinguish 
them at once from the ravings of a madman and from the impositions 
of a deceiver. The inordinate pretensions which they seem to imply 
are dealt with as follows by Mr. White :— 

“The specialty which Swedenborg attributes to his Divine Call and Mission 

is a great annoyance to many. Likea miracle they cannot get it to lie straight 
under their doctrine of ‘General Laws, by which, sir, this universe is governed ;” 
and they feel that they must either pronounce him a fanatic, or that he will 
throw their intellectual system into chaos. There is something to be said for 
and against their perplexity... .. . The notion of special or exceptional 
~~ Actions is born out of human narrowness and weakness.”—Vol. i. 
p. 275. 
That is to say, “Science has convinced us of the Infinity, the Omni- 
presence, the equality of the Divine Skill and Care.” There is no 
sameness in the universe ; no two men, no two atoms are exactly alike: 
all is special, and specially sustained from One Source ; or, in Sweden- 
borg’s own words—In Creation nothing lives but God alone: in God 
we live, and move, and are. All things, and each of them, down to 
the very uttermosts of Nature, exist and subsist instantly from God. 
It is therefore a mere matter of words whether we say Swedenborg, 
or Plato, or Paul; or Shakespeare were extraordinary men, or that they 
were specially created for particular works. And hence— 

“ Swedenborg advances no claim of nearness to God which he does not con- 
cede to every creature; the sole difference between himself and others mA 
his open and pious recognition of that universal Divine relationship to which 
the majority of mankind, ‘ drunken with the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life,’ are insensible. There is no reason why any one of 
us in the righteous fulfilment of our duties might not say—I do this or that 
under Divine direction; or, advised by conscience, say—God has told me so 
and so; or, in a piece of well-considered and unselfish advice, commend it to 
the hearer as—God’s message to'you by me. In this way, says Swedenborg, the 
men of the ancient Church spoke :—‘ In the ancient Church, when any one was 
advertised or had it suggested to him by conscience, or by any inward dictate, 
or by their word, that a thing was so, the form of speech employed was—Je- 
hovah said.’— Arcana Celestia, No. 1410. Thus aided by himself do we inter- 
pret Swedenborg’s assertion of his Divine Mission.”—Vol. i. pp. 280, 281. 

If therefore Swedenborg delivered any truths, they would not be 
the less truths because he considered that he had a mission to declare 
them ; nor indeed would they be the less truths because they were in- 
complete or defective, or because he was under a mistake as to the 
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mode in which they had been communicated to him, or as to the com- 
petency of his theory of correspondences to unlock a spiritual meaning 
in the constitution of all material things, in the narratives of the Old 
Testament, and in all human history; but much less are we bound by 
reason of our acknowledgment of these partial truths to accept as 
Revelations from another world the vehicles and imagery in which 
they are conveyed. With admirable naivefé he explains that his 
spiritual information is bounded by his earthly experience ; he con- 
fesses that he has no intercourse in the world of spirits except with 
those whom he has known on earth, or of whom from history he can form 
some idea. His acquaintance with the theology of his age was evi- 
dently incomplete ; and though some of its dogmas are controverted in 
his Revelations, he is apparently not aware of his own heterodoxies ; 
his planetary Visions are circumscribed by the limited astronomical 
science of his own day, and his own moral deficiencies emerge in the 
uncharitable judgments which he expresses concerning the Moravians, 
and especially concerning the Quakers, in describing their condition 
in the spiritual world. Of the latter he said :— 


“Oct. 28, 1748.—They are indomitably obstinate in their aversion to having 
their thoughts and doings made public. They strove with me and the Spirits 
who desired (but in vain) to know their secrets.—Oct. 29, 1748. The secret 
worship of the Quakers, sedulously concealed from the world, was made mani- 
fest. It is a worship so wicked, execrable, and abominable, that were it known 
to Christians, they would expel Quakers from society, and permit them to live 
evens beasts. They have a vile communion of wives,” &c. &¢.—Vol. i. 
p. 386. 


Still more are the seer’s own moral deficiencies mirrored in the 
spiritual verdicts concerning fornication and concubinage :— 


“Concubinage is not repugnant to conjugial love. It is only a veil which 
invests it, and which is dropped at death. It is an interruption, not a destruc- 
tion of conjugial love. The case may be compared to that of a man who loves 
his work, but who is detained from it by company, or by public sights, or by a 
journey ; though absent he does not cease to love his work; or to one who 
oves generous wine, and who while he drinks inferior liquor does not lose his 
relish for that which is better. That this is the truth I have heard in the 
Spiritual World, even from kings there, who when on earth had lived in con- 
cubinage for good reasons.”—Vol. ii. p. 418. 


Swedenborg himself was never married, but kept a mistress. 
Swedenborg’s writings are a mine in which the thoughtful will find 
many truths imbedded, and many corrections suggested to popular 
views concerning Creation and Providence, Death and Resurrection, 
Judgment, Heaven and Hell. ‘They abound in words to the wise, 
but they are not capable of becoming a Bible for the people. They are 
diffuse to wearisomeness, and the imagery, though striking and 
Dantesque, is not unfrequently repulsive in its filthiness. On these 
writings it will be impossible to found 4 religious community. Not the 
least instructive part of Mr. White’s work is that in which he gives an 
account of the practical failure hitherto of all attempts to establish a 
New Jerusalem Church. Nevertheless, the value of Swedenborg’s 
writings for those who can winnow the chaff from the wheat may well 
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go on increasing, and Mr. White has rendered a service in submit- 
ting a certain digest of that bulky material. So far as he has criticised 
his author, we think he has done it fairly and judiciously ; the chief 
defect we would point out in the present work is the absence of all 
attempts to give an account of the peculiar psychological phenomenon 
presented by Swedenborg himself. 

Dean Alford’s little book, “‘ How to Study the New Testament,” is 
pleasantly written, and professes to supply the general reader in apopular 
form with some of the results of thought and criticism which are only ac- 
cessible usually in bulky volumes. It wasto be expected that the results 
of criticism would be effectually neutralized by the popular vehicle in 
which they are exhibited. Plausible is the Dean, but thoroughly preju- 
diced and narrow. He is tooshrewd not to perceive that to deny the 
existence of difficulties, or indeed of insoluble discrepancies in the Gospel 
narratives, is bad policy as well as bad criticism ; but he escapes, as he 
thinks, the necessary inference as to the unhistorical character of a 
great part of those narratives by assuming that if we knew all the 
circumstances, the facts which now appear unaccountable and irre- 
concilable, would, because they are true, be accounted for and recon- 
ciled. He speciously admits one set of premises while he argues from 
another. Thus he argues in the old-fashioned way concerning the 
reality of the fact of Christ’s bodily resurrection, from the concurrent 
testimony of “ four independent witnesses,” furnishing an “ amount of 
evidence which belongs to no other event in human history,” &c. &e. 
(pp. 177—179). But he has already admitted, concerning three of the 
Gospels, that they grew up from an oral tradition, and that we have 
really no contemporary or proximate external evidence as to the 
authorship of any of them :— 

“We know these Gospels by the names of certain writers. But in the 
case of three of them, we have no authority whatever for such appropriation 
in the Gospels themselves, nor in any contemporary documents. Trust- 
worthy tradition alone is our warrant for believing St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke to have written the Gospels which bear their names.” —p. 17. 

Moreover, the “ trustworthy tradition” does not commence, as far as 
the names of the Evangelists are concerned, till more than a hundred 
years after the supposed date of the events narrated. “In the case of 
the fourth, it may be gathered almost with certainty from the con- 
tents of the Gospel itself who it was that wrote it”—which, however, 
Dr. Alford must know, is matter of great dispute—“ but even here 
the writer’s name is nowhere told us—nay, is purposely concealed.” 
If by “ purposely concealed”? Dr. Alford means “intended to be con- 
cealed,”’ and we bear in mind the source of the “ inspiration,’ which 
he claims for the Gospels, we must necessarily suppose that it was 
effectually concealed. The Divine Spirit could not intend or purpose 
without effect, and thus the fourth Gospel must remain to us more 
hopelessly anonymous than any of the others. It would be fruitless, 


























4 “How to Study the New Testament: the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles.” By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. London: Alexander 
Strahan. 1867. 
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if not profane and impious, to inquire into its human authorship; 
if, however, on the other hand, by “purposely concealed,” Dr. Alford 
really means “ pretended to be concealed,” or conceives that the conceal- 
ment was purposed but not effected, we do not see how, upon his 
theory of inspiration, he can escape an inference, at which, if broadly 
stated, he would stand aghast. At all events, the author adds— 


“So little is there of documentary authentication, so little of the authority 
or dignity of mere names, about writings on which the faith of the Church is 
to rest all the ages of the world. It is the character of the Gospels them- 
selves, not the authority with which they come to us, on which it has pleased 
God to fix our attention. We are to value them for what they are, not for 
what they say they are.”’—pp. 17, 18. 


Thus he plays fast and loose. Sometimes the Gospel histories are un- 
authenticated and anonymous, yet a sufficient foundation for the faith 
of the Church; at another they represent the evidence of four inde- 
pendent witnesses, and have an “autoptie authority.” Certainly, for 
the convincing of “ the world,” an autoptic authority is required, but it 
is not to be had; we have only anonymous depositions, and products of 
belief instead of evidence to facts by eye-witnesses, The most useful por- 
tions of this work of Dr. Alford’s will be found in the lists which he 
gives of inaccurate or mistaken renderings of the original in the 
Authorized English Version ; but we cannot say that his own suggested 
improvements are for the most part at all happy. A brief appendix 
is added professing to give an account of the principal ancient manu- 
scripts of the Gospels and Acts, which is both meagre and loose. 

Mr. Cowper is quite justified in saying that there has been nothing 
hitherto in English fairly deserving the name of a translation of the 
Apocryphal Gospels ; and he has clearly supplied a want in giving a 
complete version representing the whole body of them.’ We quite 
agree with Mr. Cowper that the now existing Apocryphal Gospels do 
not enter into competition with the Canonical Gospels, nor is it pro- 
bable that these particular writings ever did; for it is most probable 
that, with partial exceptions, they were composed after the middle of 
the second century, when the four Gospels now received as canonical 
began to be generally acknowledged. Nevertheless, although none of 
these Apocryphal Gospels as entire compositions can compete with the 
Canonical Gospels, in various parts of them they illustrate the mode 
in which the Canonical Gospels themselves were formed. Mr. Cowper 
says :— 

“The Evangelical narratives were simple and meagre in their mode of de- 
scribing what (1) preceded, (2) attended, and (3) followed, the facts with 
which they are mainly concerned. This applies to (1) The Family of Christ, 
(2) His Infancy, (3) His Inauguration, (4) His Trial and Crucifixion, (5) His 
Visit to the Underworld, (6) His Resurrection and Ascension, (7) His Mother 
and the Apostles alterwards.”’—p. xxvi. 





5 “The Apocryphal Gospels, and other Documents, relating to the History of 
Christ.” Translated from the Originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, &c., with Notes, 
Scriptural Extracts, and Prolegomena. By B. Harris Cowper, Editor of the 
‘* Journal of Sacred Literature,” &c. London : Williams and Norgate. 1867. 
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For it is evidently in these particulars that the latest additions were 
made to our existing Gospels, as in Matthew i. ii. iv. xxvii. 52, 53, 
Mark xvi., Luke i. ii. xxiii. xxiv.; some of the parallel places in the 
Apocryphal Gospels correspond very closely with the Canonical Gospels, 
as Gospel of Thomas ¢. xix. p. 142, with Luke ii. 41—52 ; in others 
the stories are amplified to the extreme of puerility. But if we were 
to suppose our third Gospel not to have come down to us, we should 
undoubtedly have rejected such narratives as are now met with in 
Luke i. 5—66, and ii. 1—18, as purely legendary and fictitious, and 
from internal evidence unworthy of any serious attention. The prin- 
cipal causes which would originate spurious and legendary histories 
concerning Jesus Christ are well described by Mr. Cowper (pp. xxiii.— 
xxv.); and to similar causes may be attributed with equal reason the 
embellishments in various parts of the history of Jesus as it is now 
presented to us in the Canonical Gospels. 

The Count de Montalembert is always graceful and attractive, 
thoroughly devoted to the interests of the Roman Church, and wise 
enough to perceive how greatly those interests may be promoted in 
this country by keeping its harsher claims out of sight. There 
is no reason to quarrel with a propagandism conducted in so con- 
siderate and gentlemanly a fashion. The third volume of “The 
Monks of the West ’’® exhibits this peculiar propagandism addressed 
to the inhabitants of Great Britain. It is a peculiar propagandism, 
of which the most consummate masters are our distinguished author 
and the learned Dr. Déllinger of Munich. Perhaps the bulk of their 
co-religionists are incapable of estimating its service, ableness, and 
possible effect. Thoroughly rhetorical, in no invidious sense of the 
word, this history appeals to the inhabitants of these islands through 
their pride of race, their love of country, their conceit of liberty, and 
the praise of “ famous men, the fathers who begat them.” Tliere are 
undoubtedly a certain number of persons even in work-a-day England 
who may be led captive through their sentiments, and a certain number 
who may be entangled in the antiquarian argument that Roman monks 
wrought of old a great work in England, and that we should do well to 
submit ourselves to a second conversion; but the people at large in 
Britain are more likely to go forward than backward. The two pro- 
minent characters in the volume are of course St. Columba, the 
Apostle of Caledonia, and St. Augustin, of Canterbury. Anglo- 
Catholic ecclesiastics, with their lay “followers, will be delighted with 
the repetition of the legends which have gathered about those names 
—upon others they will fall dead. 

The aim of Mr. Mackay’s Tract? is, as he says, “to show religion to 
be essentially morality, and morality very seriously and emphatically 





8 «*The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard.” By the Count 
de Montalembert, Member of the French Academy. Authorized Translation, 
Vol. III. London: William Blackwood. 1867. 

7 “The Eternal Gospel ; or, the Idea of Christian Perfectibility.” A Tract in 
Two Parts. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., Autbor of ‘“‘ The Progress of the Intellect,” 
“A Sketch of the History of Christianity,” &e. &c. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1867. 
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religion.” If that be so, what is the relation of such religion to 
Christianity ? Is it identical with it, or substantially in unison with 
it, either in its original form or in any of its principal phases and 
developments? Or if the religion of the future may be anticipated to 
be defined by morality, shall we be justified in identifying it with 
Christianity, or in designating it specially as Christian ? Hence follows 
an inquiry into what Christianity is. Is it a following of the person ?— 
is it necessarily connected with membership in the Christian Church ? 
—is a belief of; certain externally revealed doctrines or mysteries essen- 
tial to it P—or a belief in certain histories and miraculous narratives ? 
—is it to be sought for in the Bible, or in the New Testement ; and if 
therein, where? Indeed, the question runs up into one concerning the 
value of external, as compared with internal criteria of religion. Here 
Mr. Mackay points out forcibly 

“The inconsistency of the position of Semler, who assumed the right to 
separate the Divine wheat or ‘word’ in Scripture from the human chaif, on 
the basis of moral insight, while still claiming to rely on an external revelation. 
And the same inconsistent if not hypocritical pretence is often resorted to in 
our own day, affecting to owe to the Bible, as sole indispensable standard of 
true belief, those very inferences whose validity really depends only on the 
sanction of our own minds, thus conveniently screening from public view the 
gteat change displacing the external criticism in favour of the internal, and 
which, giving free range to private judgment, leaves to us only the duty 
of making that judgment as reliable and perfect as possible.”’—Pt. 1. p. 52. 


Now the internal verdict of our own hearts and minds is liable 
to represent itself, or translate itself, into a supposed external 
sanction or ordinance—natural religion to clothe itself in the form of 
an external and positive and miraculously revealed religion. It will 
probably always tend to do so more or less; and with the mass, and 
around. the supposed miraculously revealed religion, there grew up 
ecclesiastical systems, organizations of priests, and the like, who are 
interested in perpetuating the error which mistakes the husk for the 
kernel. If, now, the Christian religion, in any of its dogmatic forms, 
be one of the husks of natural religion, and not its kernel, shall we be 
entitled to call the religion from which this husk shall be stripped off 
Christian ? Moreover Christianity, when reduced to its essential sim- 
plicity, is seen to “be no isolated or unique phenomenon;” it has 
affinity, even in the precepts considered most characteristic of it, with 
other religions and philosophies. This question of a name has much more 
importance than would seem at first sight properly to belong to it; for if 
the name be retained, it would imply with many the retaining of all the 
accretions and falsities which have gathered round it; and if the name 
be dropped, the truths practical and speculative which have been im- 
plicated in Christianity, even under its corrupt forms, would appear to 
some to be rejected with it. Mr. Mackay does not definitely deal 
with this question. Perhaps he would adopt Lessing’s solution, calling 
the religion of reason “ the religion of Christ,” in contradistinction to 
the “Christian religion” —a religion striving to appropriate Christ’s 
sentiments and character instead of idly following or worshipping his 
person (part i. p. 62). Or, as the liberal Christians in the Dutch 
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Church describe it by saying the Christian Church is founded on a 
following of what Christ taught, not on a speculation concerning what 
he was. Still, even to this extent the historical ground is not so firm 
beneath our feet as we should desire. For if we admit that “the true 
principle of Christianity,” as we would understand it, “as well as of 
morality, may be called self-regulated liberty” (part ii. p. 29); or say, 
that Christianity and morality alike indicate the “convergence and 
consistency of freedom and obligation” (p. 90), and that if the Christian 
law is a “law of liberty” (James i. 25, ii. 12) “morality admits no 
better definition than freedom well understood” (p.95) ; or, that “ love 
is the fulfilling of the law” with St. Paul, as with Aristotle it compre- 
hended justice (p. 134), wherein do we find a differentia for Chris- 
tianity ? Or if, when stripped of its husk, Christianity is nothing more 
than true morality, may they nevertheless legitimately assume the 
special name of Christians who have, as a matter of historical fact, de- 
rived their morality (with whatever “accidents’’”) from the personal 
teaching of Jesus Christ ; or here again must they concede that they 
have derived it from the teaching attributed to a Christ in some of his 
words and acts ideal ? In such case, whatever they might willingly call 
themselves, will others acquiesce in what will be termed the usurpation 
of a sacred title? These are of course merely practical questions, and 
not such as press for the present for an answer; but sooner or later 
they will require one. ; 

The essay entitled “Analysis of the Influence of Natural Re- 
ligion,” &c., under the nom de plume of Philip Beauchamp, is a reprint 
from the first edition of 1822.5 If it :is rightly attributed to a dis- 
tinguished historian, we think it greatly to be regretted that he has 
not given us in a separate essay his ripest thoughts on the subject 
treated of, or rather commenced. And in his preface he had held out 
some promise of such a sequel :— 


“Under the term Natural Religion I include all religious belief not specially 
determined and settled by some revelation (or ro revelation) from the 
Being to whom the belief relates. The good or bad temporal tendency of any 
particular alleged revelation can of course only. be ascertained by an inspection 
of the books in which it is contained, and must therefore form a separate 
inquiry. To any such inquiry, however, the present discussion is only pre- 
liminary. For if it be discovered that religion, unassisted by revelation, is the 
foe aa not the benefactor of mankind, we can then ascertain whether the good 
effects engrafted upon her by the alleged revelation are sufficient to neutralize 
the bitterness of her natural fruits. Nor is it possible to measure the benefit 
or injury derived from revealed religion without first determining the effects of 
religion herself without any revelation.”—>p. iv. 


When we remember the date at which the essay appeared, and the 
impossibility of obtaining at that day anything like a fair hearing for 
the free discussion of the claims of the Christian Revelation, we shall 
take with us the key to the é:pwveia of such a passage, and also to the 
form into which the essay itself was thrown: “If our present 





"8 “ Analysis of the Influence of Natural Religion on the Temporal Happiness of 
Mankind.” By Philip Beauchamp. London: Printed by Savill and Edwards, 
Chandos-street, Covent Garden. 1866. 
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inquiry should demonstrate that Natural Religion has produced a large 
balance of temporal evil above temporal good, this will evince still 
more forcibly the necessity of a revelation such as to purge and 
counteract its bad effects” (p. vi.). But lest his innocent and praise- 
worthy intentions should be misunderstood he adds: “If I do not 
constantly annex the qualifying epithet natural, it is from a wish to 
avoid needless repetition of that which may be indicated once for all in 
the beginning.” And what follows is still better: “In the same 
manner I wish it to be understood that whenever the terms sacerdotal 
class, or any synonymous phrases are employed, it is only the ministers 
of Natural Religion who are designated,” 7b—not by any means 
thinking of the “Carrs” and “Sumners” of the day. Religion or 
“Natural Religion” is defined to be the belief in the existence of an 
Almighty Being by whom pains and pleasures will be dispensed to 
mankind during an infinite and future state of existence.—p. 3. 

The object of the inquiry therefore is to ascertain whether such a 
belief is productive of happiness or misery in the present life. In the 
absence of any ascertained communication of the will of that Being, or of 
rules and directions for pleasing Him, the expectation of a posthumous 
existence can only involve mankind in apprehension and terror. The 
great Being is understood to be infinite in power ; and as there is no 
experience to the contrary, no experience as to what He will do with 
us in that further world, it is not unlikely He may torment us for the 
slightest faults committed here, or even capriciously, to please himself. 
Religions, indeed, always teach men to pray to this Being as if he 
were loving and benevolent, and to address him as if his goodness were 
as infinite as his power—but this is only the language of adulation; 
the vehemence of praise is measured by the superiority of a donor to a 
receiver, and by the helplessness of the dependence of the latter. 
Hence a cringing superstition, a proneness to asceticism, and to the 
veneration of priests. If, moreover, it is further argued, natural religion 
really did consist in a conduct beneficial to mankind, we should find 
the same actions enjoined by all religions—that is, the same pious or 
religious actions :— 

“ But the very reverse is most notoriously the fact. The injunctions and 
the practices of one religion are altogether different from those of every other. 
Believers in any one of them will view the rest with abhorrence. A Christian 
who visits a country where his religion has never been heard of, will doubtless 
expect to meet with just or veracious men, varying in frequency according to 
circumstances; but he will never once dream of discovering any Christians 
there. Christianity therefore does not consist in the manifestation of quali- 
ties which confer temporal benefit on mankind, since these are capable of 
universal growth in every climate.”—p. 38. 


The superhuman inducements, or posthumous expectations of pleasures 
and pains, are in fact little likely to be influential where human and 
present inducements would fail; they derive the greater part of their 
apparent force from their combination with present inducements, 
with temporal rewards and punishment, and with public opinion ; they 
produce fears, sorrows, and unnecessary restraints, and unless they 
were really far less influential than they are supposed to be, would 
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vastly increase the sum of human misery. In the second part of the 
essay we have a “ Catalogue of the various modes in which natural re- 
ligion produces temporal mischief,” which consist of useless sufferings 
and privations, vain terrors, entanglements of conscience and conduct: 
these are personal to the believer. Relative to others, are mutual an- 
tipathies, perversions of public opinion impeding the development and 
employment of the intellectual faculties; suborning unwarranted 
belief, creating priesthoods whose interests are necessarily opposed to 
the interests of humanity. The evils which flow from the belief, 
founded on no experience, of the interference of an unseen agent in- 
fringing at pleasure the laws of nature, are thus described :-— 


“As this persuasion utterly disqualifies mankind for the task of filtering 
truth from fetsebood, so the multitude of fictitious tales for which it has ob- 
tained credence and currency in the world, exceeds all computation. To him 
who believes in the intervention of incomprehensible and unlimited Beings, 
no story can appear incredible. The most astonishing narratives are exempted 
from cross-examination, and readily digested under the title of miracles or 
prodigies. Of these miracles, every nation on the face of the earth has on 
record and believes thousands. And as each nation disbelieves all except its 
own, each, though it believes a great many, yet disbelieves more. The most 
enthusiastic believer in miracles, therefore, cannot deny that an enormous 
excess of false ones have obtained credence amongst the larger portion of 
mankind.”—p. 103. 


We can hardly make room for one further extract from the descrip- 
tion of the mischiefs flowing from the institution of the sacerdotal 
class—not, of course, such a class as is known to ourselves, engaged in 
teaching a “revealed” religion, but the priests of natural religion 
wherever they may happen to be found :— 


“They are the legitimate and acknowledged ay ag of all incomprehen- 
sible events, and any inference which they extract from thence is universally 
adopted. This bestows upon them an cnliniied licence of coining and circu- 
lating as much extra-experimental matter as they choose, and of distorting the 
physical links among phenomena by smuggling in an one to the divine insti- 
tutions. By their constant and well-paid activity, also, si | casual coinci- 
dence is magnified into a prodigy—every prediction, accidentally verified, into 
a proof of their free right of admission behind the unexpanded scenes of 
futurity.”—p. 136. 


If Philip Beauchamp would write something on these subjects, not 
grudging to lend the well-earned authority of a known name, and in a 
manner going directly to his object, he would meet with a more fitting 
circle of readers than he could have done five-and-forty years ago. 

The Address delivered by the Rev. Dr. Robert Lee,® of the White- 
friars Church, Edinburgh, to the theological students of the Univer- 
sity, in November last, is characterized by the good sense and truth- 
fulness of the author; some of his remarks are pungent enough. 





® “The Clerical Profession : some of its Difficulties and Hindrances.” An 
Address delivered at the opening of the Theological Class in the University of 
Edinburgh, November 8, 1866. By Robert Lee, D.D. ‘London: Williams and 
Norgate. . 
MM 2 
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When so many eminent persons, independently of each other, are con- 
vinced that the bondage of ancient creeds and articles is unsuitable 
harness for the Christian teacher, the defenders of an antiquated 
dogmatism would, if they were wise, begin to think of setting their 
house in order. No clergy can be listened to with respect unless they 
are known to be free to speak their own thoughts. 

“In these times (says Dr. Lee) no class of men can possibly have, or should 
have at any time, any real weight and authority in guiding opinion, unless it 
occupy a somewhat independent position. Prisons and fetters are for the law- 
less and disobedient, for thieves and murderers, and all those abandoned classes 
who exist and thrive by injuring their neighbours and disturbing society. 
Christian teachers, we hope, [ not deserve or need to be so guarded, confined, 
and pinioned ; they are not so set upon perverting the truth, corrupting religion, 
seducing the people,as that they should be required by law to swear, at the 
beginning of theit professional life, that they hold not only the great Articles 
of the Christian Faith, which are both very simple and very few, but a positive 
and categorical opinion regarding many hundreds of propositions which they 
have not had time to weigh and study; much less that they should be re- 
quired to swear that they will so think on all those points which they are 
now required to profess ‘ during all the days of their life.” —p. 28. 

Dr. Lee is addressing the theological students of Edinburgh, the 
probable victims of an immoral and irreligious system, and it will be well 
if he can induce some of them to abstain from entangling themselves 
in obligations from which hereafter they may find it hopeless, con- 
sistently with honour and other duties, to set themselves free. But 
there are two other classes far more guilty than the youths who are 
tempted to commit themselves to personal engagements for life, of 
which they cannot foresee the issue—these are more sinned against 
than sinning. In the case of the Established Churches legislators are 
responsible for allowing the continuance of such a scandal as the en- 
couraging ministers of religion to contract away their freedom of 
opinion and speech for the sake of the enjoyment of public endow- 
ments. Public opinion has put down lotteries as immoral. This is a 
much worse grievance. But the most guilty class in this matter are 
the parents and guardians of youth, who, with a view toa secular 
provision for their sons, lead them to commit themselves “to the end 
of their life ;’’ and of these the basest examples are found in England, 
where cool-headed, well-to-do, middle-aged laymen buy benefices to 
serve as a bait for which their children are to barter their consciences. 
Many causes contribute, as Dr. Lee truly says, to lower the position 
of the Christian minister at the present day. Of all these, the sub- 
scription to creeds is the most fatal, and until this evil be remedied 
“his position must be false, subordinate, and, in a great degree, un- 
influential.” 

The discourses of the Rev. James Cranbrook! present more nearly 

than anything we have yet seen what may be considered as a genuine 
outcoming, as between minister and congregation, of the critical 





By the Rev. 





10 ‘‘Credibilia ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith.” 
James Cranbrook. London: Fullarton and Co. 1866. 
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theological and religious movement which has been in progress in 
this country during the last few years. Mere criticism of the Bible, 
textual or historical, ending in itself, is curious, not without interest, 
but negative and dry; speculative examination of antiquated doc- 
triual formulas demonstrates the futility of bygone attempts, but sub- 
stitutes nothing better in their place; Mr. Cranbrook has set an ex- 
ample attended with signal success of linking his theology and his 
criticism with a warm human practical religion. He puts us strongly 
in mind of Theodore Parker without his coarseness, and of F. W. 
Robertson, with less brilliancy perhaps, but with more sustained deve- 
lopment of his subjects. Yet, if Robertson had lived but a very few 
years later, he would have been a foremost man, and the skeleton form 
in which we have his sermons does not render him justice. Mr. Cran- 
brook has selected these from among other sermons, as specially illus- 
trating the principle that it is possible to found our religious beliefs 
upon the facts of our daily experience—upon the manifestations of the 
Divine Being which take place in us and around us. 


“God is to us that infinite power which underlies all the universe, sustain- 
ing its existence, giving efficiency to all its forces and processes, and manifest- 
ing himself in and through them to His intelligent creatures. Consequently, 
to represent Him under one, or a few, of these forces or forms of existence, is 
only to represent a part of what He is, and to hide the rest from view. When, 
therefore, divines sum up His nature in the human mental qualities, they inade- 
quately declare His being, seeing the mental powers of man cannot be made, 
without a ridiculous straining, to comprehend what He is as the efficient power, 
determining all the physical forces of nature.”—p. 73. 


Thus, for example, electricity, so far as known to us, is a force unlike 
thonght, or feeling, or will; but to exclude from consideration God’s 
relation to the force of electricity would be to describe His properties 
incompletely ; and such partial conceptions of the Divine Spirit lead 
to a misinterpretation of His works and ways. 


* And therefore,” says Mr. Cranbrook, “if you ask me for the properties 
of God as a Spirit, I enumerate all the physical and spiritual forces I know of in 
the universe—thought, feeling, will, heat, magnetism, mechanical motion, life in 
all its forms (if life be a distinctive form of force), &c.—just as I tell you the pro- 
perties of my spirit by enumerating my mental and moral powers. If you ask 
me to define God as a Spirit, I answer, He is the supreme or absolute force or 
cause, of which all known spiritual and physical forces in the universe are but 
manifestations and forms. And this definition or explanation, I think, super- 
sedes, whilst comprehending, all those other definitions or explanations to which 
I before referred, and puts aside as idle all those modern discussions about the 
Divine Kingship, Judgeship, and Fatherhood.”—p. 75. 


It will surprise none of our readers to learn that Mr. Cranbrook, a 
Congregationalist minister, has experienced from his “ people” at least 
as much harshness and narrowness as a minister of an Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, or Methodist Church could have done from a bishop, a synod, 
or a conference. In the older organized Churches there is sometimes 
law, or if not law there is public opinion, both inside the Church and 
outside the Church, which serves to restrain the dogmatic and per- 
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secuting spirit. There is nothing to restrain an associated petty 
democracy, calling itself “independent,” because it acknowledges no 
law but its own headstrong will, priding itself on exemptions from the 
bondage of Creeds and Articles, but constituting into creeds its own 
shibboleths of so-called evangelical truth, claiming all liberty for itself 
but allowing none to its minister. Congregationalism demonstrates 
its special incapacity to find dwelling-places for the Christianity of the 
future. Solvitur stando is its motto: the blind will not suffer the 
seeing to lead them out of the ditch. We most emphatically recom- 
mend our readers to obtain this volume of Mr. Cranbrook’s, both for 
the sake of the religious reading which it contains, and also that they 
may judge of the Congregationalism of Edinburgh when they see what 
sort of teaching is distasteful to it. 

However inconsistent, unsatisfactory, and hypothetical Miiller’s 
work!? may really be, it is full of thought, and this abstract will be 
fruitful of thoughts to the English reader, and not the least to those 
who are breaking through the dogmatic circle within which Miiller 
himself was as yet confined. 

Mr. Samuel Sharpe’s “Critical Notes on the Authorized English 
Version of the New Testament”’}® has rapidly entered a second 
edition. 

The works and pamphlets noted below are of various degrees of 
merit, and will differently interest different readers.!* 

With the exception of afew pages, the first volume of Professor 
Ferrier’s “ Philosophical Remains” is occupied by his Lectures on 





1 We are, however, glad to learn that an influential committee has been formed 
in Edinburgh of persons not necessarily adopting all Mr. Cranbrook’s views, who 
have made arrangements to secure him the opportunity to be heard. 

2 “A Short Treatise on Sin, based on the Work of Julius Miller.” By 
Octavius Glover, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. London : Bell 
and Daldy. 1866, 

18 “ Critical Notes on the Authorized English Version of the New Testament.” 
Being a Companion to the Authors ‘‘New Testament.” Translated from 
Griesbach’s Text. The Second Edition. By Samuel Sharpe. London: John 
Russell Smith. 1867. 

14 “The Universal Church: its Faith, Doctrine, and Constitution.” London: 
Triibner and Co. 1866. 

‘ = ; or, the New Religion.” By Scrutator. London: Triibner and 
0. ; 

‘ Priestcraft.”” By F. Robertson, F.R. Astron. Society: late Royal Engineers. 
London : Triibner and Co. 1867. 

‘‘The Unity of Truth. A Devotional Diary, compiled from the Scriptures and 
other Sources.” By the Author of ‘ Visiting my Relations.” London: 
Triibuer and Co. 1867. 

‘*The Chronological Weakness of Prophetica’ Interpretation.” By a Beneficed 
Clergyman of the Church of England. Ramsgate: Thomas Scott. 1867. 

‘* Endless Sufferings not the Doctrine of Scripture.” By Thomas Davis, M.A., 
"ore of Roundhay, Yorkshire. Second Edition, London: Longmans. 

“‘The Sling and the Stone.” New Series. Parts I., IL, III, 1V. By Charles 
Voysey, B.A., of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, Incumbent of Healaugh. London: 
Tribner and Co. 1867. 
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Greek Philosophy ;!° these were brought into the shape in which they 
now appear about the year 1859, with additions in parts during the 
three following years. Whatever may be thought of the conclusions 
or partial conclusions at which Ferrier himself arrived in respect of 
Knowing and Being and the Subject-Object, these Lectures were both 
an excellent discipline for the minds of his pupils and an excellent 
means of initiating them into the discussions of modern psychology 
and metaphysic. For some questions at least are found to have been 
common both to the Greek and the modern speculators, as the ques- 
tion concerning the real existence of universals and particulars. And 
the danger in following out these ancient speculations is lest we allow 
ourselves to be carried on too much in the old grooves, as that there 
are universals, or that there exists rd dy, or that there is an absolute 
true, or an absolute good ; and thus Professor Ferrier maintains that— 

“ Man’s faculties ae competent to the attainment of absolute truth, pro- 
vided and in so far as man’s mind has something in common with all other 
minds ; in other words, provided there be a universal intelligent nature in 
which he isa partaker. It is obvious that this community of intellectual 
nature is the ground, and the only ground, on which man can lay claim to any 
knowledge of the absolute truth, because absolute truth has been defined as 
that which exists for all minds.”—Vol. i. p. 11. 

This is evidently a mere petitio principii, or argument from a defi- 
nition. And on the supposition of the existence of an indefinite 
number of particular minds or intelligences as different and various as 
particular things or objects are various, the definition of absolute truth 
as that which exists for all minds, comes to nothing. What absolute 
truth can that be which exists for the mind of a dog, of a Bosjesman, 
of an American Indian, of a cultivated European—not to descend to 
further subdivisions or particulars ? The cultivated European may have 
plausible reason for thinking that his intelligence is superior to other 
intelligences, and is capable of reporting to him the absolute truth of 
things; but if this be so, it is because of its superiority to other intel- 
ligences, because of that wherein it excels them, not by reason of that 
which it has in common with them. Indeed, all speculation or argue 
ment which is founded on the assumption of a common or universal 
intelligence is open to like exception to that which is brought, and by 
none more forcibly than by Ferrier, against an abstract matter, or at least 
a knowledge of matter per se. Moreover, in the introduction to the 
Philosophy of Consciousness, contained in the second of these volumes, 
he expressly parts off the human mind from the mind of the inferior 
animals by reason of its possession of the capacity of being aware of its 
own operations: and yet it does not at all appear that a human being 
must be nearer the absolute truth in judging an odour or an object to 
be foul and loathsome, than another animal is in appreciating them as 








5 «Lectures on Greek Philosophy, and other Philosophical Remains of James 
Frederick Ferrier, B.A. Oxon., LL.D., late Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy in the University of St. Andrew’s.” Edited by Sir Alexander 


Grant, Bart., LL.D., and E. L, Lushington, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
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delightful and attractive, because the human being is conscious of, ap- 
prehends, or reflects upon his perception, whereas the brute perceives 
without consciousness, apprehension, or reflection. Indeed, the vice 
which seems to pervade not only Professor Ferrier’s speculations, but 
others very different from his own, consists to our apprehension in this 
—that while it is acknowledged not to be legitimate when we have 
generalized material particulars of observation to attribute a real exis- 
tence to matter in the abstract ; nevertheless speculators are prone to 
assume an entity which they call mind, or “the mind,” apart from the 
particular minds which alone can be said to have a real existence (what- 
ever that may be). Very valuable inferences may no doubt be drawn 
from the unison or convergence of testimony from various minds, and 
even from variant or opposed testimonies of different minds concerning 
the same objects. But the verdict of a particular mind, or even of a 
particular class of minds, is not determinant of the existence or mode 
of existence of a particular object. It is quite true, stated generally or 
abstractedly, that human thought or subjectivity is implicated in any 
object humanly conceived, and that no thought or activity of the sub- 
ject can be awakened unless by a corresponding object. Subject and 
object thus mutually enter and re-enter each other in a certain sense. 
But not exactly in the same sense or to the same extent. My thought of 
a particular tree could not be, unless the particular tree were or had been 
present to me; but the tree might be there (although I should not know 
it to be there) without my thought. It is only to the tree as thought 
by me, that my mind contributes its elements; as thought by another 
mind my mind contributes nothing to it or to the conception of it; 
. but the tree contributes to all, and to all alike, as far as they are alike. 
In effect, the tree is a constituent of the thought of the tree; but the 
thought is not a constituent of the tree itself, only of the thought of 
the tree. If we may venture to say so much, there was a certain 
mystical confusion in Professor Ferrier’s mind between the entry of 
the subjective element into the objective, constituting the compound 
object as reflected in the mind, or any particular mind, and an entry 
of mind or intelligence as a constituent into real existence itself. The 
root of this confusion was probably a theological one. “In respect of 
the Divine mind also,” he says, “ the truth holds good, that intelligence 
(the ego, the person), and something else, whatever it may be, is that 
which constitutes true, and real, and concrete existence’’ (vol. i. 
p. 493). Hence avast amount of speculation and discussion by no 
means unprofitable, though altogether ineffectual for its purpose. The 
present “ Remains” consist of papers of far too high an order to have 
been suffered by the friends of the Professor to fall into oblivion. 

We are glad to see Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilization in Eng- 
land” in a portable edition. The work will not permanently take 
the place which the author and his friends originally anticipated, but 
it has been very serviceable, and will be serviceable yet. 

There are several foreign works on our table, which we have not 
room to notice in the present Number. 





16 “« History of Civilization in England.” By Henry Thomas Buckle. In 3 
vols, New Edition. London: Longmans. 1867. 
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HERE are some few works of art so admirable and excellent that 
criticism does not so much analyse them as display the effect 

they have produced on the critic himself. There are few persons who 
would not feel, if called upon to account for the pleasure given by 
their favourite painter, sculptor, or musician in the greatest of his 
productions, that they were throwing more light on themselves than 
on the object of their admiration. The highest excellence rather 
tries men’s spirits than is tried by them. All the remarks which have 
been made on that masterly review of the elements of University 
Education! which is likely to make the 1st of February, 1867, a date 
to be remembered by every student at St. Andrew’s, afford the strongest 
proof of the truth of the above reflections. A crowd of critics have 
rushed like alarmed bees to the defence of some small doctrine or 
other which has filled their minds with an importance not its own. 
In very few places have we seen the cardinal feature of this address 
adequately insisted on. That which used to be called the temple of 
knowledge Mr. Mill shows ought to be considered its arsenal. All the 
worshippers at the old shrines, and every devotee who found some- 
thing superhuman in some side chapel, have been outraged to find the 
worshippers more highly esteemed than the culéus itself. That 
knowledge is for man, and not man for knowledge, is a new device to 
be written on the doors of any university. That the object of educa- 
tion should not be to instil this or that principle in the minds of the 
student, but to make him a more worthy and more capable man, is a 
view which calls for an amount of faith in mankind at large that has 
not been usually characteristic of any great English school. This 
faith must of necessity be a late conquest of human thought. The 
natural tendency of the mind, when exhausted in the pursuit cf causes, 
to fall back upon some sufficient reasons in their stead, is the origin 
of every dogmatic system which has at any time obstructed free 
inquiry. The change in the form of the question which has been from 
all time addressed by man to nature from the old formula, why does a 
certain thing exist ? to the new one of how does it exist ? is one of the 
last results of the analysis of his own powers. What Mr. Mill did for 
philosophers in his examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrines, he 
has done in this address for those who have no interest in the tech- 
nical forms of that abstruse controversy. In this address the relativity 
of human knowledge is displayed in every one of its divisions, and the 
heart of man shown to be “the centre of the world about the which 
all revolutions of perturbances still roll,” as one of our old poets has 
described it, though with a lesser faith. On the separate beauties of 
the address we should as little think of descanting as on the exquisite 
proportions of the figures from the pediment of the Parthenon. Its 
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style may, indeed, be said to recall the noble freedom of the draperies 
of the group of Ceres and Proserpine in its adequateness and simpli- 
city. On the emotional side this address has called forth expressions 
of surprise, which only show how little intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Mill’s other works was possessed by those who gave expression to 
them. The direct and soul-stirring appeal with which it closes must 
long re-echo in the minds of those who heard it, and ought to be 
written in letters of gold in every place of education in the 
kingdom. 


And now, having travelled with you over the whole range of the materials 
and training which an University supplies as a preparation for the higher uses 
of life, it is almost needless to add any exhortation to you to profit by the gift. 
Now is your opportunity for gaining a degree of insight into subjects larger 
and far more ennobling than the minutiz of a business or profession, and for 
acquiring a facility of using your minds on all that concerns the higher inte- 
rests of man, which you will carry with you into the occupations of active life, 
and which will prevent even the short intervals of time which that may leave 
you from being altogether lost for noble purposes. Having once conquered 
the first difficulties, the only ones of which the irksomeness surpasses the inte- 
rest; having turned the pot beyond which what was once a task becomes a 
pleasure ; in even the busiest after-life the higher powers of your mind will 
make progress imperceptibly, by the spontaneous exercise of your thoughts, 
and by the lessons you will know how to learn from daily experience. So, at 
least, it will be if in your early studies you have fixed your eyes upon the ulti- 
mate end from which those studies take their chief value—that of making you 
more effective combatants in the great fight which never ceases to rage between 
Good and Evil, and more equal to coping with the ever new problems which 
the changing course of human nature and human society present to be resolved. 
Aims like these commonly retain the footing they have once established in the 
mind, and their presence in our thoughts keeps our higher faculties in exer- 
cise, and makes us consider the acquirements aud powers which we store up 
at any time of our lives as a sc capital, to be freely expended in helping 
forward any mode which presents itself of making mankind in any respect 
wiser or better, or placing any portion of human affairs on a more sensible and 
rational footing than its existing one. ‘There is not one of us who may not 
qualify himself so to improve the average amount of opportunities as to leave 
his fellow-creatures some little the better for the use he has known how to 
make of his intellect. To make this little ‘greater, let us strive to keep our- 
selves acquainted with the best thoughts that are brought forth by the original 
minds of the age, that we may know what movements stand most in need of 
our aid, and that, as far as depends on us, the good seed may not fall on a 
rock, and perish without reaching the soil in which it might have germinated 
and flourished. You are to be a part of the public who are to welcome, en- 
courage, and —_ forward the future intellectual benefactors of humanity ; and 
you are, if possible, to furnish your contingent to the number of those bene- 
factors. Nor let any one be discouraged by what may seem, in moments of 
despondency, the lack of time and of opportunity. Those who know how to 
employ opportunities will often find that they can create them; and what we 
achieve depends less on the amount of time we possess than on the use we 
make of our time. You and your like are the hope and resource of your 
country in the coming generation; all great things which that generation is 
destined to do, have to be done by some like you; several will assuredly be 
done by persons for whom society has done much less, to whom it has given 
far less preparation than those whom I am now addressing. I do not attempt 
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to instigate you by the prospect of direct rewards, either earthly or heavenly ; 
the less we think about being rewarded in either way the better for us. But 
there is one reward which will not fail you, because it is not a consequence, 
but is inherent in the very fact of deserving it; the deeper and more varied 
interest you will feel in life; which will give it tenfold its value, and a value 
which will last to the end. A// merely personal objects grow less valuable as 
we advance in life: this not only endures, but increases.” 

How much more happy are the young men of this generation thus 
to be introduced to the life which is opening before them than their 
fathers were, who listened to a gospel of scorn at human shortcomings, 
and when they cried out, “ What then shall we do?” found no answer 
but a reference to the immensities, infinitudes, and inarticulate eternal 
verities ; who could extract no precept from the sage they looked up 
to except that silence was golden, while speech was only silvern ; that, 
however their hearts might burn within them, they should not 
in any case speak with their tongue. If infinite and eternal truth be 
the only fitting object of human pursuit, no wonder that the despair 
of its attainment should drive both teacher and scholar into biting 
humour and rhetorical exaggeration; but with a more heman aim, 
the human sympathies revive, and life again becomes a lovely thing 
when no more is demanded of it than it can afford on the planet 
which sustains it. At any rate, the long extract we have made from 
Mr. Mill’s address, long only for our limits, shows that speech may 
be better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than 
fine gold. 

All the amateur advisers of the ministry? who wish to aid them in 
their effort of “ keeping the word of promise to the ear, and breaking it 
to the hope,” have variously devoted themselves to some system of com- 
pensation. The ingenuity which has been displayed in the invention 
‘of safeguards, checks, balances, and antidotes to an inevitable concession 
would have been beyond belief, had it not shown itself so indisputably. 
Whether by dual, plural, or cumulative voting, they all in some sort 
“make their testaments as worldlings do, by adding their sum of more 
to that which had too much.” Ignorance of the lower orders, and the 
fear which it begets, are at the bottom of all these puerile precautions. 
On what do these fears rest ? On the ignorance and presumed selfish- 
ness of the excluded classes? How is it, then, that the boasted legis- 
lation of the middle classes has left that ignorance big with such 
frightful dangers? It is almost ludicrous to observe the ground of 
this frantic alarm. What, after all, isin danger? Is it anything more 
important than the existing distribution of the loaves and fishes? 
What is the name of the great party which is now assembling its forces 
to defend its household gods? Their name should make them blush. 
The Altar and Crown at least had some vague elements of poetry in 





2 “‘The Franchise, Freemen, and Free Trade.” By the Author of ‘‘The 
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Law Times Office. 1866. 
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the feelings they aroused ; but what can be said for the Party of Pro- 
perty ? What can be said by it the following extract will excellently 
show :— 


“ First, we have the true speculative demagogue—the man with a large 
brain, but a still larger heart ; a man who has insight enough to penetrate at 
once the sophism of lowering the franchise, were not that insight rendered 
totally useless by the intense burning sympathy he feels for the actual suffer- 
ings and the assumed wrongs of the humble classes of society. The honesty, 
the faithfulness, the ability of this man, make him the most fearful of incen- 
diaries. Place him in a crowd of base, ignoble, worthless, selfish wretches, 
such a man has the properties of a pestilence. His zeal, his self-abandonment, 
his very moral grandeur, are contagious. ‘Till the excitement wears down, and 
human nature resumes its depravity, this man’s power; as a true image of his 
Creator, is multiplied by every miserable atom with which he comes in contact. 
Can we by any calculation overrate such a power? Are we not the truest 
friends of property when we caution it against a false estimate of such a God- 
made force? This man calls for an extension of the franchise avowedly as a 
means to an end. He sees and has weighed social evils; he believes them 
capable of political redress; but he utterly disbelieves in the will of the 
House of €ommons seriously to entertain them. He therefore, with decisive 
logic, asks for another House of Commons. Such a man you cannot argue 
with ; all his argument comes from his heart, and therefore with the crowd is 
irresistible; but, for the same reason, he is unassailable on rational grounds. 
His humanity encases his apprehensive faculty in a mail more impenetrable 
than the most dogged stupidity ; you can only approach him on one ground— 
show him you are just, and he is conquered; convince the speculative man 
that you even intend justice, and you disarm him of all his enormous power ; 
leave him, either through your negligence or your insolence, under the im- 
pression that you are unjust, and assuredly you will repent it. This specula- 
tive demagogue is ever the idol of those he influences; and by a just compen- 
sation is equally odious to those he does not influence, because he presents the 
most notable instance of human, that is God-like, power, deprived of its neces- 
sary co-element, moral responsibility. Therefore such a man is the worst of 
tyrants, because the slavery he imposes is the worst species of slavery— 
voluntary slavery. If property is to “ saved, those who are interested in it 
must learn to understand the forces they are contending with.” 


The passion and incoherence of this extract from an anonymous 
essay,® published by P. S. King, show us, at least, that some of the 
party of property are trying to understand the forces they have to 
contend with; at any rate, such advocates believe and tremble. But 
they tremble at a spectre of their own conjuring, at images which have 
no foundation and no coherence except in the imagination which creates 
them. The party of property cannot expect a different fate from that 
which has overtaken every other party which has preferred its own 
interests to really national ones. And it may rest assured that its 
eareer of obstruction will be infinitely shorter. There is no noble- 
ness in its cry. It is really only the expression of an unreasoning 
panic, and all who wish well of their country should put down the first 
beginnings of such an unworthy conflict. Political progress, where it 
has been undisturbed, has always proceeded from force through pro- 
perty to personal dignity. It is useless to struggle against the laws 
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of nature, and hope for a social state that shall never get beyond ado- 
lescence. Real property, on which once all our laws were based, has 
long since yielded many of its rights to personal property, and that in 
all its external advantages must prepare to help and not obstruct the 
growth of the qualities to which alone it owes its own existence. 

For those who are more interested in the practice than in the prin- 
ciples of parliamentary government, the work of Mr. Alpheus Todd,4 
librarian of the Legislative Assembly of Canada, will be full of inte- 
resting matter. Originating as it did in a collection of parliamentary 
precedents made by him in his official capacity, it has grown up to be 
the most complete treatise extant on the limits and extent of the royal 
prerogative, and on the theory and practice of parliamentary privilege. 
As a work of reference it is most valuable for every practical poli- 
tician or writer on political questions. The author having been 
brought up under the uncontrolled influence of a democratic state of 
society, longs, as we all do, for a state of things with which we are 
not sufficiently familiar rightly to appreciate, and expands very natu- 
rally upon the value of every check to the growing influence of the 
democratic element in English society. This, however, in no way de- 
tracts from the value of his book, for whatever his predilections, his 
subject hardly admitted of a partial treatment; and his copious re- 
ferences to original authorities give the means to all his readers of 
pursuing the inquiries with which he has occupied himself to such good 
purpose. 

The Jamaica Committee have most judiciously republished the six 
letters on Martial Law which were addressed to the Daily News by 
Mr. F. Harrison’ at the close of last autumn. These letters so clearly 
state the legal safeguards we enjoy against an overbearing executive, 
and point out so eloquently the dangers to which we should expose our- 
selves by neglecting them, that any extended circulation which can 
any way be given to the letters themselves is greatly to be desired. 
The constitution of our army has been defended on the ground that 
the purchase system, in some rough sort, insures that the officers shall 
be gentlemen, and less exposed to the direct influence of the Govern- 
ment than they would be had they to look always to their superiors 
for advancement. The little force, however, which resides in this 
argument becomes small indeed when we find the class on whom re- 
liance is placed are among the first to set at naught those principles 
of civil liberty, an allegiance to which is supposed to form one of the 
elements of gentlemanly character. This modern way of thought is 
easily traced to its root in that pernicious hero-worship which for so 
many years has found votaries among the educated classes; and the 
more so that there has been so little true philosophy in the choice of 
the typical heroes who have come in for the greatest share of admira- 
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tion. A defeated hero is hardly to be found in this modern Pantheon. 
Cromwell takes precedence of Milton, as vulgar success will always 
push aside a heroism that appeals only to what is truly heroic in our- 
selves. That this way of thought is a modern and parasitic one, en- 
cumbering the direct manliness on which Englishmen used to pride 
themselves, will be evident from the following extract from Sir Walter 
Scott’s Biography of the late Duke of York :— 


“The following anecdote may be relied upon:—At the table of the com- 
mander-in-chief, not many years since, a young officer entered into a dispute 
with Lieutenant-Colonel upon the point to which military obedience 
ought to be carried. The young gentleman was at the time of life when sol- 
diers are apt to carry a sense of military duty to enthusiasm. ‘If the com- 
mander-in-chief,’ said the young officer, like a second Seid, ‘ should command 
me to do a thing which I knew to be civilly illegal, I should not scruple to 
obey him, and consider myself as relieved from all responsibility by the orders 
of my military superior.’ ‘So would not I,’ returned the gallant and intelli- 
gent officer, who maintained the opposite side of the question ; ‘ I should rather 
— the risk of being shot for disobedience by my commanding officer than 

anged for transgressing the laws and violating the liberties of the country.’ 
‘You have answered like yourself,’ said his Royal Highness, whose attention 
had been attracted by the vivacity of the debate; ‘and the officer would de- 
serve to be both shot and hanged that should act otherwise. I trust all British 
officers would be as unwilling to execute an illegal command as I trust the 
commander-in-chief is incapable of issuing one.’ ”—TZhe Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, vol. i. p. 204. Biography of the Duke of York. 


How far we have drifted from these sentiments it is quite unnecessary 
to dwell upon. But it is manifestly necessary to read to a careless 
generation, even by such emphatic means as a public prosecution, the 
old lesson of the “ Dog and the Shadow.” 

Almost all the accounts which have within the last few years 
been given of our manners and customs by Frenchmen who have re- 
sided in England long enough to overcome the first impression have 
been full of instruction and matter for reflection. It may almost be said 
that the pictures drawn of us by M. L. Blanc, M. Alph. Esquiros, and 
M. D. de Pontés are necessary to a reasonable self-knowledge. So 
much that is disregarded by natives, from its extreme familiarity, 
passes out of the estimate we form of ourselves, that the uses of foreign 
criticism are hardly to be replaced by any home-bred impartiality, if 
indeed such a thing either does or ought to exist. To those friendly 
but foreign portrait painters may now be added the name of M. Théo- 
dore Karcher,® whose account of our political and social institutions is 
as urbane and judicious as it is singularly well informed. It is with 
no foolish face of praise that he looks upon the object of his criticism ; 
neither is his account of English institutions a concealed satire on 
those of his native country. He is for these reasons one of the safest 
of our foreign critics. In his review of our political parties there is 
a great deal that will be found useful even to those who call them- 
selves politicians. His estimate of the tendencies of the various jour- 
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‘nals makes us heartily wish so compendious an account of the press of 
his own country were easily attainable. The history of the numerons 
religious communities among us is singularly well informed and full of 
a most tolerant liberality. The other divisions of his work—viz., 
criminal justice, the bar, the constitution, the crown, the central ad- 
ministration, the army and navy, the local or county administration, 
and the two Houses of Parliament—are full of judicious remarks, and 
are animated by a spirit with which no Englishman can find fault. 

The heat and violence of the pamphlets on the Irish land question 
by Lord Rosse and Mr. Dalton? make a calm, fully informed, and 
thorough treatment of the subject, like that published under the title 
of “ The Irish Difficulty, by an Irish Peer,’’® most welcome to every one 
who wishes to see something better than mutual recrimination and 
opposing statistics. And this is the more necessary as a new emotional 
element has been introduced into a question that wanted such an influ- 
ence as little as any in the world, by the language in which the emigra- 
tion from Ireland has been in many quarters deplored. If our fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, we need not insist upon having our teeth set 
on edge. It does not seem to us so unequivocal a gain that Ireland is 
a good recruiting ground while its population remains what it is, nor 
do we entirely admit that the influence of Irish labour is a wholesome 

‘ element in the conditions of the quarrel between workmen and their 
employers. Ina country of great commercial gains like our own it 
would be impossible to maintain the system of small holdings. In 
England land is not coveted as an investment, but for the influence it 
confers on its possessor ; and there must be infinite difficulties in legis- 
lating for Ireland on principles that should not also apply to England. 
The Irish peer’s panacea will prove attractive to very few; but we 
fear it is the only one, viz., patience and a resolution to be satisfied 
with what is immediately possible without exceptional legislation. 

We have received a very elaborate treatise on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Banks of Issue® from a German economist, Herr Geyer. Fol- 
lowing his motto, Vestigia deserere ausus, he attacks the Act of 1844 
on what he calls the Currency Principle. This principle, it would seem, 
consists, in his eyes, of the assumption that it is the business of banks 
of issue to utilize such capital as at any time lies in their hands in 
deposit. This may be a very good banking principle, but it is a very 
questionable currency one. Herr Geyer endeavours, by an analysis of 
the accounts published by the Bank of England, to show that the 
amount of notes in the hands of the public not covered by specie, di- 
vided by the amount of the deposits in the banking department, will 
give, by the ascent and descent of the quotient, an exact measure of 
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the fulness or excess of the paper circulation. When the quotient in 
question is liigher than ‘55, he declares these accounts show the circu- 
lation to be in excess, and approaching a depreciation which must. 
ultimately affect prices. We cannot see that the rule in question 
corresponds in its results with the value of money to an extent that 
would justify any reliance on it. Nor do we see how any rule can be 
drawn from the existing basis of the note circulation in England which 
would apply, as Herr Geyer seems to think it would do, under such 
altered circumstances as are involved in his proposal—that the notes 
should be issued in England for sums as low as one pound, in France for 
five francs, and in Prussia for one dollar. The great principle on which 
the Act of 1844 was founded was, that a pound should really be a 
pound, whether in gold or paper. Any liberty given to any bank to 
create artificial capital must, as a lengthened experience has shown in 
every country in which the experiment has been tried, ultimately re- 
sult in a depreciated currency. The lower the denomination of the 
note the greater the danger, so long as any discretion whatever is 
allowed to the issuer. If notes were admitted for denominations as small 
as Herr Geyer proposes, every period of commercial panic would 
be aggravated by the fears not merely of bankers and merchants, but 
by the still more exaggerated ones of every shopkeeper and huckster, 
to an extent against which no human prudence or foresight could 
guard, Herr Geyer very freely brands those who advocate the doc- 
trine of an equivalent note as confusionists ; but we imagine that, in 
spite of his great abilities, he has himself added more confusion than 
light to the subject. 

Another German economist, Herr Vocke, of Anspach,!° has compiled 
a very useful history of the origin and growth of English taxation. At 
home we are most concerned with its present incidence; but for the 
purposes of foreign study it is most necessary that the history of our 
economical system should accompany the display ofit. Herr Vocke’s 
work has all those merits of completeness and full study by which the 
compilations of his countrymen are usually distinguished. 

Mr. Weld’s “ Florence in 1866,” !" is a lively, gossiping account of all 
the changes which are taking place in the old city. 1t abounds in good 
stories, one of which we cannot refrain from reprinting, and in doing 
so we feel sure we shall send many readers to his entertaining 
volumes :— 

‘*A remarkable collection of coins was advertised for sale, including, as was 
alleged, an unique specimen of excessive value. One morning when the col- 
lection was on view, a gentleman went to the rooms expressly to see this 
unique coin, but being unable to find it, requested one of the auctioneers 
to show it to him. The latter went to the glass case in which it had been 
placed, but, much to his surprise, the coin was not there, nor could it be found 
m any of the other cases. Greatly distressed and alarmed, the auctioneer 
closed the door of the rooms, and addressing some half-dozen visitors who 
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were present, stated that as he was quite certain that the missing coin was in 
# certain case when the doors were opened in the morning, he could come to 
no other conclusion than that it had been abstracted by a visitor, and that, 
moreover, as no person had left the rooms since they had been opened, it was 
therefore evident that the coin had been taken by one of the visitors then pre- 
sent. Under these circumstances he trusted that the gentlemen present 
would not object to being searched. However unwelcome this proposition 
was, all agreed to it but one gentleman, who not only declined submitting to 
the operation, but declared that he would use every effort in his power to pre- 
vent it. At the same time he emphatically asserted that he had not taken the 
coin. The position of affairs, heme. as they were, became more painful 
by the advent of the police; but happily, just when the recalcitrant gentleman 
was about to be given in charge, one of the auctioneer’s clerks appeared upon 
the scene. On being questioned respecting the coin, he immediately withdrew 
it from his pocket, stating that when he left the auction-rooms there was no 
person in attendance, pr being aware of the great value of the coin, he thought 
during his absence that it would be safer in his possession than under a glass 
case. The treasure having been so happily recovered, apologies were tendered 
to the gentleman for the suspicions entertained respecting ‘him, and as they 
turned out to be totally unfounded, he was requested to state why he objected 
to be searched. ‘Because,’ was his reply, taking a coin from his pocket, 
“here is the duplicate of your so-called unique coin.’ It is almost unneces- 
sary to add that he had gone to the auction-rooms to examine the latter, be- 
lieving that he was the fortunate possessor of that idol of a keen numismatist— 
an unique coin.” 

Of Mr. Ellis’s former visit to Madagascar it was profanely said that 
his account smacked more of orchids than orthodoxy, and that good 
gardening took in it the precedence of the Gospel. Nothing of the 
kind can possibly be brought to the charge of “ Madagascar Revisited.’’!* 
The “ Madagascar martyrs, confessors, and eminent Christians ”’ have 
found a second cave in Mr. Ellis, who has adopted in his last volume 
that singular, diffuse, and technical style for which the reports of the 
London Missionary Society are so notorious. This style, to the un- 
initiated, conveys absolutely no meaning; it is quite impossible to 
translate it into anything which will convey a definite result. There 
is a weak and amiable looseness about i that affects the mind as a jelly- 
fish does the fingers. Mr. Ellis seems to have so firmly determined 
that this time he will know nothing but the interests of his mission, 
that we hear very little of the palace revolution which took place while 
he was at the capital, except in so far as he supposes it may affect the 
position of the converts. In the long run, it appears that the murder 
of the king, Mr. Ellis’s patron, will be absolutely without consequence 
to the Christian community. The death of Ranavalo, who from 1827 
to 1861 had endeavoured to exterminate the Christians among her 
subjects, and the accession of her son, Radama II., who was known 
to favour them without sharing their faith, occasioned Mr. Ellis’s 
epecial mission. His personal influence with the king, though insuffi- 
cient to effect his conversion, enabled him to secure the public acknow- 
ledgment of the Christian communities, and to acquire, by as good a 
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title as the king could give, various sites for churches and school- 
houses. It is somewhat difficult to arrive at a just notion of Radama’s 
character from the vaguely hopeful way in which Mr. Ellis speaks 
about him. His subjects, however, seem to have very soon made up 
their minds, and certainly gave a very decided expression to the feel- 
ing that he was not the man for them. Nor does it appear that they 
were altogether wrong. He seems to have been without either con- 
victions or character, and very much at the mercy of his immediate 
favourites. The very opposite in all respects to his truculent mother, 
his accession was hailed by the Malagasy as the advent of peace and 
security. But a year’s experience showed them that utter carelessness 
may be as bad a quality in kings as an occasional fit of murderous 
tyranny. His abolition of all customs duties flooded the country with 
cheap Mauritius rum; his thoughtless concessions to M. Lambert 
brought a heavy fine upon the country, which could not have main- 
tained its independence while its stipulations were in force ; and his 
careless edict that all disputes should be fought out among his sub- 
jects must soon have dissolved every social tie among them. A prey 
to the solicitations of Roman Catholics and every sect of Protestants 
that came in contact with him, he had fully put off all his paganism 
except its superstitious terrors, and seems to have had no positive good 
quality except a horror of bloodshed (if that bea positive quality) which 
it is no wonder he entertained by mere reaction against the scenes in 
which he was brought up. The conspiracy of the chiefs about the 
court, which resulted in his assassination and the appointment of his 
wife as his successor, seems to us to be not without some patriotic ex- 
cuse. The treaties which have been concluded with the new powers— 
for the chiefs have reserved to themselves considerable prerogatives— 
contain all that can be desired in the way of free trade and toleration, 
and are no doubt as valuable as most treaties with semi-savages. On 
the whole, this volume is a model missionary report, but a model of 
nothing else. For those who have no taste for that kind of literature 
it is an Herculean task to peruse it; to those who are endowed with 
such a taste it, perhaps, may have a sweetness which is certainly long 
drawn out. ‘To ordinary readers its prolixity must prove overwhelm- 
ing, and leave upon the memory a nightmare of names that are as 
good as riddles, so long do they take before a way can be found to their 
possible pronunciation, associated with the smallest incidents of daily 
life, which, after all, are not chosen to display the native character, but 
rather to show what external colour of orthodox Protestantism has 
been given to it. Perhaps Mr. Ellis assumed that his book was not 
the place in which the reader ought to expect some estimate of the 
different character of the races which inhabit the opposite shores of 
tne island ; that their past history was too well known, or more pro- 
perly sought elsewhere; but so bulky a book as his might have been 
expected to convey some more enlarged information than is comprised 
in his estimate of the probable fortunes of the mission with which he 
was connected. 

Nothing seems to us so incommensurable with the trouble, fatigue, 
and danger of African travel as the small success which usually rewards 
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the explorer of this impenetrable continent. In other countries it 
has been said you ought to travel alone on foot, or en grand seigneur, if 
you wish to understand the people or their customs. In Africa either 
method is impossible to any purpose. In its savage equatorial districts 
no European can travel alone ; his necessary baggage calls for a small 
company of followers. He must trade, and he must defend his goods. 
He cannot avoid arousing the cupidity of every tribe with which he 
comes in contact, and yet he must depend upon their good-will for his 
chance of seeing any other. Infinitely more strange to them than 
they can be to him, he is at once associated with any misfortune which 
has happened ‘to them, either shortly before his arrival, during his stay 
with them, or following close upon his departure. He becomes the 
object of constant intrigues, and of unceasing, if simple efforts at 
extortion. How can it be otherwise ? He carries about with him what, 
in the eyes of the savages by whom he is surrounded, is wealth 
greater than that in Aladdin’s cave. Only by the rarest good fortune 
can he hope to escape from some contingency which will rob him not 
only of all he possesses, but also of most of the tangible results of his 
labours, if not of his life. These are the most natural reflections sug- 
gested by M. Du Chaillu’s second journey in Equatorial Africa.! 
The qualified credence with which his former history was greeted, de- 
termined him to make another exploration in the same neighbourhood, 
but why not on the exact line of his former route he does not say. 
He very judiciously prepared himself for his second journey by acquir- 
ing a greater intimacy with those scientific instruments, the use of 
which would give a more positive character to its results. In August, 
1863, he left England for Fernand Vaz, about 110 miles south of the 
Gaboon. On his arrival off the river, he found its entrance so 
changed that he was obliged to effect his landing in native canoes. 
Here he met with his first accident in the loss of the greater part of 
his property in the surf. A ten months’ delay was the necessary con- 
sequence, until a fresh set of instruments could be forwarded him from 
London. On their arrival in July, 1864, he started on his journey, 
flattering himself with the hope that he might cross the continent 
and return to Europe by the Nile! Perhaps the faculty of entertain- 
ing so gigantic a delusion is a providential support to an African 
traveller. The physical difficulties of his route seem to have been 
inconsiderable, but the obstructions arising from the cupidity or 
fears of the natives were incessant. The chiefs, who came in for 
the lion’s share of presents, could hardly bring themselves to give 
up the profit and importance they drew from his presence ; and the 
people, who attributed the small-pox, which broke out among them at 
the time, to his influence, could with difficulty be persuaded to allow 
him to enter any fresh villages. The tribes he passed through seemed 
peaceable and well fed, and at no time offered open resistance to his 
progress. But he was very nearly a whole year accomplishing an 
advance of 300 miles direct west from the coast. It is 1.0t to 
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be wondered at that before its expiration he had given up his 
hopes of reaching the Nile. The farthest point of his journey was 
Mouaou Kombo, in the country of the Ashango, after which tribe he 
names his volume. Here one of his followers accidentally shot a 
native, whom he merely wished to frighten, and the ball passing 
through the walls of a hut, killed a chief’s wife also. Immediate 
and precipitate retreat was the only course left open to him, which he 
and his company effected after a running fight of some hours, but not 
without loss of all his photographs and collections, which were thrown 
away in the bush in the hurry of the retreat. They did not escape 
unhurt, for Du Chaillu himself received an arrow in the side. His 
journal and the greater part of his astronomical ouservations he was 
able to save, and by their help the various points of his journey have 
been accurately laid down by Mr. Dunkin, of the Royal Observatory. 
The retreat to the coast, in spite of interruptions, was accomplished 
in six weeks. If the expedition were tried by Mr. Lowe’s celebrated 
test of results, we are afraid it could not be pronounced to have added 
greatly to our knowledge of Central Africa. The people are mild, 
because well fed; supe _:itious, because they are ignorant ; and covetous, 
because they are poor. We hear positively nothing new of the 
gorilla, except that M. Du Chaillu admits that this ape consorts in 
greater numbers than he formerly supposed. The Potamogale velox 
and the Pholidotus Africanus are the most curious animals of which 
he has brought new information. The Obongo, or Dwarf Negroes, are 
not so very short as to deserve the name, being on an average close 
upon five feet in height. Most of the particulars about this tribe of 
negroes, who live by hunting in the wooded parts of the country, are 
derived from native report. In sum, M. Du Chaillu has now put it 
out of the power of the most sceptical of his critics any longer to 
assert that his acquaintance with Africa is limited “9 a short distance 
inland ; and we think he has also conclusively shown that the difficulties 
of African travel extravagantly exceed any useful results which can for 
a long time be expected to flow from further exploration. 

Before a lady advanced in life determines to publish a record of her 
thoughts and feelings, she should calmly consider whether those 
thoughts derive their importance from her own personality, and whether 
those feelings have a general interest for a public who can make but a 
slight acquaintance with her in the book which contains them. “ Lone- 
liness and Leisure’’!* is not simply the title of such a book, but the words 
very fully describe the nature of its contents. Much self-observation 
and a tendency to religious quietizm are the attractive sides of this 
little volume. It is impossible not to like the author, but the loneli- 
ness and leisure are not of yesterday merely—they describe a life; and 
the volume they gave a name to is a very true picture of many a mind 
that has not found an active occupation in the world. Accidental 
impressions acquire the force of particular revelations to people thus 
situated, and most of all if they are women. As the author says at 
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page 92, “TI find it much easier to write on that greatly too interest 
ing theme, myself, than upon any other ;” and farther on, “ This is the 
savoury meat which our soul loveth.” The sincerity and purity of 
the record make it an interesting psychological portraiture, in spite 
of that magnification of trifles which finds a marvellous significance 
in the commonest occurrences. There is a feminine delicacy about the 
treatment of the various illustrativeanecdotes which the volume contains 
that is very fresh and original in the form it assumes, though apt to 
be prolix and over-minute. Altogether its chief attraction is to be 
found in the picture it gives of a calm and serene old age. 

Mr. Spedding"® has collected the griefs of authors into a bottle and 
poured them upon the publishers’ heads. These griefs are well known 
to all the world that meddles with printer’s ink, and in that part of the 
world they are not allayed by any counter-considerations. It is need« 
less to say that such considerations exist. Were it not for them the 
race of publishers would be extinct. These griefs are too general to 
be entirely founded on undetected injustice. If this were the case, 
there would soon appear a new publisher who would redress them in 
his own interest, and make a fortune by so doing. It is only when 2 
work is published on what is called the half-profit system that these 
complaints can arise, for if the author either gives or sells his work, the 
gift or sale terminates his pecuniary inferest in it. Mr. Spedding, how- 
ever, seems to think that the author who has stipulated for half the net 
proceeds of his work should also have gratuitously every advantage in 
printing, advertising, price of paper, and trade allowance which are 
incidental to the sale of books ; and not only so, but that he who, from 
the very nature of the case, is a retailer, should have presented to him 
all the profits which are to be made ina wholesale way of business. The 
whole quarrel is only a new version of the fable of the shield whicl: 
was black on one side and white on the other. The conditions of 
trade and those of intellectual production are toto geneve diverse. Success 
and merit do not, unfortunately, always accompany one another, but 
for the purposes of trade the first alone is of any value. The plan 
of a royalty of so much per copy sold, which Mr. Spedding proposes, 
if we may judge of the satisfaction given in Germany by the equiva- 
lent one of so much per edition of a settled number, would be very 
far from terminating disputes which must last as long as books are 
something else besides the words they contain. 

M. Deltuf’s new “ Life of Machiavel’!® deserves a very attentive 
perusal. There has hitherto been such a tendency to treat the Floren- 
tine secretary either as a martyr or monster, that a fresh biography, 
which absolutely ignores all the theories which have been constructed 
to account for the conflicting elements in his character, should be most 
welcome. M. Deltuf resolves that he will accept no light on the 
questions he has to determine except that which is thrown on them 
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by Machiavel’s own letters and writings, or by the testimony of his 
personal friends. A very full study of contemporary history, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the literature of the time, enable him to 
show us more clearly than has yet been done how a politician of that 
time could, like Machiavel, aspire to a freedom which was, indeed, in 
no sense democratic, and yet reconcile himself to means which are 
destructive to the growth of any freedom worth the name. The 
analysis of the smaller works of Machiavel enables M. Deltuf to throw 
such a light on the condition of Italian society in his time, that his 
readers come to the translation of “ The Prince,” and the running com- 
mentary with which it is accompanied, in a great measure prepared to 
judge of the conclusions at which he arrives. Altogether, the 
volume shows how much may be done bya fresh return to the original 
materials which exist for a more natural appreciation of the in- 
teresting and struggling life to the better understanding of which it is 
devoted. 

Mr. Thomas Leech, in alittle volume called “ Dozens versus Teus,”’ 17 
proposes a singular way out of the difficulties which surround the 
controversy on the variety of notation by which our standards of 
weight, length, and value are estimated. We need not enter upon the 
general controversy, which seems rather to hinge upon the question 
whether the convenience of the “million,” or the million sterling, 
should be most attended to. Mr. Leech, however, is superior to the 
claims of either, as he proposes to introduce a new method of notation 
by dozens. We should thus abolish the old familiar formula of 
units, tens, hundreds, thousands, &c., for the new one of units, dozens, 
gross, &c. Farther, at present, we can hardly go. It would, of course, 
be necessary to invent new integral numbers to represent eleven and 
twelve; but what hardy theorist would give way beforea trifling diffi- 
culty of this kind? It is, however, somewhat singular that he 
should be so very loftily ironical on De Morgan’s suggestion, that 
perhaps our decimal notation took its origin from the fact that we 
have ten fingers to start with, and seems to think he deprives this 
notion of all probability when he says “ we never heard that the Maltese 
family whose members had an extra digit on each hand, reckoned duo- 
decimally.” This is amusing. We do not suppose that Mr. De Morgan 
meant to say that any one began to reckon decimally because he had 
ten fingers, but simply because every one else having the same number, 
it afforded a standard common to all. But the statement of Mr. 
Leech’s project is quite sufficient, and doubtless it will one day figure 
in a budget of paradoxes with which most of us are familiar. 

Under the title of “ Hours of Work and Play,” !* Miss Cobbe has 
collected rather more than a dozen essays which she has from time to 
time written for Fraser’s Magazine and other periodicals. The col- 
lection is in the last degree various in character. It passes from reli- 
gion and philosophy to ghost stories and anecdotes of travel. Few 
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writers are more provocative of thought than Miss Cobbe, and if in 
one page you quarrel with her for her metaphysics, you become recon- 
ciled on the next by her sympathizing humanity. The best of these 
essays seems to us to be that on the fallacies of memory: it is an ex- 
cellent display of the laws of obliviscence, and falls little short of a 
complete theory of associative, as opposed to ratiocinative memory. 
Her narrative of an adventure she met with in the Great Pyramid is 
most amusing and characteristic. The Spectral Rout, as she calls an 
Irish anecdote of a haunted house, is most excellently told, and is only 
not complete in that she allows the reader too easily to divine the 
dénouement. On the humour of various nations she has some very 
judicious and critical remarks. We have said enough to show where 
those who have a taste for a very original writer may save themselves 
the trouble of turning up a variety of English and American magazines. 

Nothing empties the House sooner than an Indian debate ; nothing 
ever printed finds, perhaps, fewer readers than an Indian Blue Book. 
Mr. West was wise, therefore, when writing a véswmé of Sir Charles 
Wood’s administration,!® to confine himself toa single volume of less 
than two hundred pages. He thereby produced a readable book, and 
with so much subject-matter to treat, left himself small space for out- 
bursts of adulation which, though not altogether suppressed, are, on 
the whole, less fulsome than might have been expected at the hands of 
a dutiful secretary. We shall leave to the special organs of the 
“administered”’ the invidious task of stripping off the gala dresses in 
which they are here presented to us any of the long list of acts of 
statesmanship considered by Mr. West so uniformly brilliant and suc- 
cessful. There are few of them which have not been amply discussed 
by the small section of English readers and writers that interests itself 
in Indian politics. There are fewer that have met with the unquali- 
fied approbation of the Anglo-Indian clubs, or of the many officers un- 
dergoing penal retirement for the Indian mutiny. To the general 
public the “ Black Act” is a myth, the Mysore question a riddle, and 
the army amalgamation a bore. To accuse Sir C. Wood of starving 
the public works, of discouraging European enterprise, and of exhibit- 
ing a readiness to sacrifice principle to expediency, would sound like a 
repetition of some of the many indictments preferred against him by the 
so-called venal Indian press. But to accept without the grain of salt Mr. 
West’s naturally partial view of every act of an administration extending 
over six years would but recognise in Sir Charles Wood a capability for 
governing little short of infallible. 

Mr. Knighton,” a Bengal civilian, who has had an experience of six 
and a half years in Oudh as a magistrate, justice of the peace, and col- 
lector of revenue, tells Lord Cranborne that all that has of late years 
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been done by our Indian administration has only served to create 
serious discontent and a rebellious spirit amongst all classes of natives. 
The Mahomedans have become more virulent in their hatred to us, and 
the Hindoos are ready to join them at any moment in a national up- 
rising. For a dangerous “ principle of nationality unknown before” is 
spreading “throughout all India,” and is the result of a too rapid 
spread of enlightenment and education. “Even the foreign expression 
JSatherland has been translated more or less successfully into nearly 
every dialect in India.” The native army and the police are only a 
source of danger to us, and the latter “would be the first to rise en 
masse against us in any time of trial.” This is all very bewildering 
after reading Mr. Algernon West’s book; but we fear Utopia alone 
could supply the statesman who could devise and carry out a policy 
exactly consonant with the wishes and wants of everybody, which, in 
no more explicit terms, is “ the policy of the future” Mr. Knighton has 
to recommend. 

There can be little doubt that a complete system of canals would in 
every point of view be of the greatest benefit to India, and there can 
be no better authority for this statement than Sir Arthur Cotton,” 
who for forty-five years has been engaged in the construction of such 
works. In his interesting lecture, after bringing forward facts and 
figures to prove their paramount importance, he complains of the 
insufficient encouragement they have received from the Indian Govern- 
ment, and with especial reference to the recent disastrous famine in 
Orissa, shows that it was not for want of timely warning that the 
tardy action of the Bengal Government failed either to prevent or 
even palliate that calamity. In a letter addressed to Sir C. Wood in 
December, 1865, Sir Arthur Cotton gives his reasons for anticipating 
the famine, refers to the horrible consequences that ensued from dis- 
regard of a similar warning in the case of Bellary, and suggests the 
steps that should be taken immediately to arrange for the supply of 
food to the threatened districts. The reasons fail to convince Sir C. 
Wood, and no steps are taken, and the consequences appear to be 
that ¢wo millions and a half, or half the population of Orissa, have in 
five months perished of starvation. 

Mr. Rumsey’s book” is chiefly for the use of members of the bar 
engaged in Indian Appeal Cases before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. It is a lucid exposition of the law of inheritance of 
the Soonee sect’ of Mahomedans, and proposes a simple application of 
modern arithmetic by which the present complicated mode of esti- 
mating the shares of inheritors may be simplified. A chart of inhe- 
ritance and some worked-out examples render Mr. Rumsey’s method 
of computation sufficiently intelligible, and his book will doubtless be 
very acceptable in the quarter intended. 
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N former years we have had occasion to notice M. Figuier’s 

“Scientific Annuals,” and that for 1866 seems fully to maintain 

the reputation of its predecessors.!_ The subjects reported on are, 

the principal discoveries and considerable achievements in scien- 

tific and industrial matters during the year 1866. They are generally 

well selected, and most of the reports, though brief, are good, 
although none call for special mention. 

Every one approaching middle life can look back upon a 
time when the study of electricity in all its forms was little 
more than a scientific amusement, and its employment for any 
practical purpose, except perhaps as a remedial agent, was hardly 
thought of. We could scarcely have a better evidence of the 
complete change that has taken place in this respect than the 
inspection of the enormous volume on “ Applied Electricity,’ by 
Professor Carl Kuhn,* which has lately been published as 
part of Karsten’s “Allgemeine Encyklopiidie der Physik.” This 
great work, although it omits all reference to electro-chemical pro- 
cesses, probably as belonging more properly to the domain of chemistry, 
extends to very nearly 1400 pages, and includes bibliographical lists 
indicating the existence of a literature on the applications of elec- 
tricity, the extent of which is perfectly overwhelming. Telegraphy, 
of course, as the most important of the purposes to which electricity 
has been applied, occupies the largest portion of the volume, extending 
indeed to fully one-half of its contents, if we reckon those portions of 
the section on time-keepers which relate to arrangements in which the 
distant action of the electric current comes into play. The whole of 
the apparatus for these, and for chronographic purposes, as also those 
employed for the automatic registration of scientific observations, the 
use of which has now become so general, are described in great detail ; 
and in these parts, as elsewhere throughout the work, the tieoretical 
points relating to the different applications are fully discussed. The 
first section, including nearly 300 pages, is devoted to the considera- 
tion of lightning conductors, and although these can hardly be re- 
garded as applications of electricity, the importance of the subject, and 
the full details upon the effects of lightning, give this part much interest. 
The employment of electricity for the ignition of the charges of mines 
and other masses of explosive materials forms the subject of the second 
section; and the fifth and last contains an account of the means 
adopted for the production of the electric light, and for the employ- 
ment of electricity as a motive power. All these subjects are treated 





' “T’Année Scientifique et Industrielle.” Par Louis Figuier. Onzitme Année 
(1866). 12mo. Paris: Hachette. 1867. 

2 « Handbuch der angewandten Elektricitiitslehre, mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung der theoretischen Grundlagen, bearbeitet von Carl Kuhn.” 8vo. Leipzig : 
L. Voss. 1866. (Allgemeine Encyklopiidie der Physik, von Gustav Karsten, 
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in an exhaustive fashion which is still almost peculiar to German 
authors, and which will render Professor Kuhn’s work a most valuable 
text-book of the applications of electricity; and the descriptions of 
apparatus are illustrated with a great number of admirably-executed 
woodcuts, mostly of respectable size, which are scattered freely through 
the book. 

Mr. Chambers, in the preface to his “ Descriptive Astronomy,’ 
ascribes the slight attention paid to that science in this country to 
the want of good English handbooks. This deficiency he has 
endeavoured to supply in his work, and it must be confessed that the 
amateur astronomer, for whose benefit it is chiefly intended, could 
hardly wish for a more satisfactory book. All the principal depart- 
ments of astronomy are discussed by the author in an exceedingly 
lucid fashion in separate sections or books, and the greatest care seems 
to have been taken by him to bring together the latest information upon 
the various subjects. Full catalogues are given of the asteroids, eighty- 
nine of which are now known to circulate between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter; of the observed comets, with especial re- 
ference to those whose paths have been calculated; and of the 
nebule, star-clusters, and coloured and double stars, which consti- 
tute so important a part of the astronomer’s ordinary objects of 
observation. The whole of these descriptive chapters are illus- 
trated with numerous wood engravings of great beauty, among which 
we may especially notice those representing the comets and nebule. 
The seventh book is devoted to practical astronomy, and in it Mr. 
Chambers briefly but clearly describes the general structure and mode 
of use of telescopes and other astronomical instruments, and explains 
the methods of working out the results of observations. These seven 
books, with the time and other tables contained in the tenth, will be 
quite sufficient to enable the student who rejoices in the possession of 
a telescope to advance a very long way in his astronomical investiga- 
tions ; indeed, the great majority of amateurs will hardly reach a point 
at which the present work would have to be discarded. The eighth 
book contains a brief history of the progress of astronomy, and the 
ninth an account of our present knowledge of meteors. In an ap- 
pendix we have a catalogue of binary stars, prepared by Mr. Brothers. 

One of the matters referred to by Mr. Chambers, namely, the 
phenomenon of meteors, has been made the subject of a small volume by 
Dr. Phipson.* An inducement for the production of this work was no 
doubt the anticipation of the wonderful star-shower of the 13-14th 
November last, which attracted so much attention everywhere, and 
was particularly interesting as verifying the deductions made from 
previous observations as to the periodicity of phenomena which seem 
so irregular in their occurrence. Dr. Phipson has described the general 
characteristics of meteors, and given a long list of observed instances 





3 “ Descriptive Astronomy.” By G. R. Chambers, F.R.A.S, Oxford : Cla- 
rendon Press. 8vo. 1867. 

+ “Meteors, Aerolites, and Falling Stars.’ By T. L. Phipson. London: 
Reeve and Co. 12mo. 1867, 
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of the fall of aerolites, which, although it contains some inaccuracies, 
constitutes a very interesting record. The various theories with regard 
to the cause of meteoric phenomena are fully discussed by Dr. Phip- 
son, who, however, is not quite satisfied with the generally-accepted 
planetary theory, and suggests that the meteoroids may constitute a 
ring which is satellitic with respect to the earth, or that the earth 
circulates in space through a continuous cloud of small bodies thrown 
off from it at an early period of its existence. Leverrier has lately 
suggested that the groups of meteoric bodies through which the earth 
passes periodically may resemble comets in the nature of their path, 
but this view was promulgated since the publication of Dr. Phipson’s 
book, which in all respects, both as regards its descriptions of ob- 
‘ served phenomena and its discussions of theoretical points and possible 
astronomical analogies, may be regarded as giving a satisfactory sum- 
mary of the present state of our knowledge of this interesting 
department of science. 

It is not an easy matter in the present day to imagine any engineering 
difficulty so great that some one will not be found to undertake its solu- 
tion. Engineers have become so accustomed to deal with immense masses 
of material that we find them talking of a few thousand tons of iron as 
if they could be moved with one hand; and tunnelling through a great 
mountain, or working at the bottom of the sea, seems to be regarded 
as mere child’s play. Thus we have already two or three schemes 
proposed for railway communication across the Straits of Dover. One 
gentleman proposes to suspend his tunnel at a convenient depth in the 
water; another thinks that tunnelling under the bed of the sea will 
be the best plan; whilst Mr. Chalmers, who shows the impracticability 
of both these projects,> proposes to sink a double iron tunnel to the 
bottom of the straits, to line it with brick, furnish it with a great 
tower for ventilation in the middle, and with two smaller ones at 
the ends, and finally, to cover it up with such a mass of rocks and 
rubbish as shall effectually keep it in its place. Mr. Chalmers de- 
scribes the whole process by which he thinks this vast engineering ex- 
ploit might be effected ; but when we consider the difficulties that must 
attend it, and the multitude of chances of ruinous disaster inseparable 
from the laying of each length of 400 feet of his tunnel, it must be 
confessed that the scheme appears scarcely feasible. Some idea of the 
quantities of materials required may be obtained from the following 
approximate statement of a portion of them :—Ironwork, 262,000 
tons; brick lining, 13,104,000 cubic feet ; wood casing for the tunnels, 
8,750,000 feet ; broken stone for the embankment, 10,000,000 cubic 
yards! The cost is estimated at 12,000,000/., and the net revenue at 
1,215,000/., which would certainly give a very fair dividend; and the 
shareholders will have one comfort at least—their speculation is not 
likely to be swamped by branches. 

Just three years ago we noticed a little work on the “Sporting 
Rifle,” by Lieutenant Forsyth, and of this we have now received a 





5 “The Channel Railway connecting England and France.” By James 
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second and enlarged edition.6 The author still retains his partiality 
for rifles carrying spherical balls, and having the grooves but little 
twisted, and he supports his opinion with arguments which seem well 
grounded. The present edition contains a good deal of new matter, 
including a long chapter on the general principles of gunnery, and one 
on breech-loaders—a sort of weapon that may almost be said to have 
been introduced, as far as sporting purposes are concerned, since the 
first appearance of Mr. Forsyth’s book. 

To no country on the face of the earth do the minds of most 
Europeans turn with more interest than to Palestine, that small space 
between Syria and Egypt, once occupied by a comparatively insignifi- 
cant people, whose doings, however, even after an interval of more than 
2000 years, still exercise an unmistakable influence upon the thoughts 
of the most powerful and civilized of modern nations. The fact that 
in that almost immutable eastern region the very habits and manners 
described in the most attractive portions of that book, whose marvel- 
lously picturesque recitals take their place amongst our earliest recollec- 
tions are still to be witnessed,and the long series of wars and pilgrimages 
of which it has been the scene for nearly 1000 years, would almost suffice 
to account for the glory surrounding the name of Palestine ; but this is 
enormously increased by the consideration that from this comparatively 
obscure corner emanated that form of religion professed by all the in- 
habitants of Europe and by their descendants in other parts of the 
world. Every Christian would naturally be curious to know some- 
thing about the localities in which the events took place which serve 
as the foundation of his religion, and the list of works published with 
the view of satisfying this desire is now a formidable one. About 
fifteen years ago Professor Carl Ritter of Berlin published the results 
of his careful study of nearly all the extant authorities upon the 
geography of the Holy Land, in several volumes of his immense work 
on the Geography of Asia, and an abridged translation of these 
volumes has just been brought out by Mr. W. L. Gage? under the 
title of “The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula.” As the work is intended especially for the use of Biblical 
students, those portions of Ritter’s original text which bear more par- 
ticularly upon the localities mentioned in the Bible are translated 
almost in full, but the remaining portions, relating to the profane 
history of the country, are given with sufficient detail for ordinary 
readers. Mr. Gale has added a list of recent publications on the 
geography of Palestine, and, here and there a few notes. In an ap- 
pendix to the second volume he extracts from Mr. Tristram’s “ Land 
of Israel” that gentleman’s discussion of the sites of Capernaum, 
Chorazin; and Bethsaida, and his account of his visit to Beisan; and 
the third volume contains a translation by Mr. Grove of M. Lartet’s 
essay on the Basin of the Dead Sea. 





§ “The Sporting Rifle and its Projectiles.” By Lieut. James Forsyth. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1867. 

7 ‘The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula.” By 
Carl Ritter. Translated by William L. Gage. Four vols, 8vo. Edinburgh : T. 
and T. Clark. 1866. 
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Of all the books that have appeared upon the still vexed question 
of the antiquity of man, none seems to place the subject in so attractive 
a light as M. Le Hon’s recent work, entitled “ L’Homme Fossile en 
Europe.’’® With the great majority of scientific men M. Le Hon regards 
the main question as to the existence of man for an immensely, longer 
period than is ascribed to him in our popular chronologies as fully 
demonstrated ; indeed, it seems impossible to resist the mass of 
evidence in favour of this view now accumulated from so many 
quarters. Acting under this feeling, our author, instead of stating the 
various facts upon which the argument for the antiquity of man is 
founded, gives a general historical account of the social condition of 
the earliest inhabitants of Europe, as displayed to us in those curious 
remains which have come down to our time, tracing them from their 
first appearance in the age of the mammoth and tichorrhine rhinoceros, 
through the period when the reindeer constituted the chief re- 
source of the people of the South of France, to those more recent 
times when the rude flint implements of our earliest predecessors gave 
place to instruments of polished stone, bronze, and iron. The more 
prominent data revealed by recent researches are thus embodied in a 
graphic narrative, illustrated and supported by the citation of the 
actual evidence on which the general statements are founded. The 
most remarkable portions of M. Le Hon’s book are those in which he 
discusses the causes of the second glacial period, which he regards as 
contemporaneous with the age of the reindeer in Southern Europe, 
and consequently, as long subsequent to the first appearance of man 
upon our continent. In the production of this period of cold he attri- 
butes a great influence to those oscillations of the earth by which the 
precession of the equinoxes is caused. By this constant, though small 
change in the direction of the earth’s axis, the northern and southern 
hemispheres must alternately undergo periods of heat and cold, the 
extreme of each occurring in each hemisphere once during the cycle of 
about 21,000 years of the equinoctial precession. ‘This gives periods 
of 10,500 years, during which the climate of our hemisphere will 
become hotter, and that of the other colder or, vice versd ; and it appears 
from calculations made by Adhémar, and repeated by M. Julien, that 
the season in which the climate of our hemisphere reached its maximum 
of temperature during the present precessional cycle was that of the 
year 1248. Hence the climax of the last glacial period would be 
10,500 years: before 1248, or about 11,00U years ago; and this M. 
Le Hon regards as giving us a definite date for the age of the reindeer. 
M. Le Hon thinks that man had an Asiatic origin, and migrated 
westwards into Europe after what he calls the great glacial epoch ; 
and nis whole discussion of these questions is most interesting and 
suggestive. ‘The introduction of bronze he ascribes to a fresh immi- 
gration from Asia, and he considers it to have been subsequently manu- 
factured by the European populations themselves, and not imported 
by Pheenician merchants. ‘I'he work is illustrated with numerous 





8 ««T Homme Fossile en Europe, son Industrie, ses Mceurs, ses CEuvres d’Art.”’ 
Par H, Le Hon. 8vo. Brussels: Muquardt ; Paris: C. Reinwald. 1367. 3 
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woodcuts and a few plates, representing some ‘of the most interesting 
remains of pre-historic man that have been discovered. 

Mr. A. T. Norton has published a system of Human Osteology® for 
the use of medical students, in the hope of facilitating the acquaintance 
of those young gentlemen with what they, somewhat profanely, deno- 
minate “the bones.” Mr. Norton has certainly fulfilled the chief 
requisites of such a work as he proposed to himself; his descriptions, 
although necessarily dry, are clear and distinct; and he has, perhaps 
wisely, left the account of the mode of ossification of the bones to form 
a distinct section at the end of his little volume. The illustrations 
consist of aseries of twenty lithographed plates of the same size as the 
text, but bound up with their explanations in a small separate atlas, 
an arrangement which will be found convenient in many respects. 

We need do little more than announce the publication of a fifth 
edition of Kolliker’s “ Manual of Histology,” of which the first part 
is now before us. This includes the sections on general histology and 
the description of the structure of the skin, muscles, bones, and nervous 
system, the latter not completed. 








Those who study the numerous statistical tables and the elaborate 
analytical commentaries which constitute Dr. Matthews Duncan’s 
work will readily acknowledge the great amount of patient labour 
which he has expended upon it.!! If, as happens often with statistics 
relating to many other complex questions, his figures fail to convey 
such precise and satisfactory information as might be desired, the 
defect may well be attributed to the difficulties inherent in the subjects 
selected for investigation. An enumeration of a few of the many 
questions which he endeavours to answer by statistics will show how 
extremely hard a task it must be to avoid fallacies, and to obtain the 
data of a true comparison. His tables are directed to determine, 
amongst other things, such matters as the actual and comparative 
fertility of the female population as a whole at different ages; the 
fecundity of women at different ages; the influence of primogeniture 
on the length of the new-born child; the variation of the length of 
the new-born child according to the age of the mother; the number 
of twins born of women of different ages ; the size of families in which 
twins occur ; the fertility of the whole marriages in a population ; the 
size of the families in a population at a given time; the fertility of 
fertile wives at different periods of married life; the comparison of the 
fecundity and fertility of different peoples; and about fifty more questions 
of a similar kind constituting the headings of so many chapters. “It is 
not to be wondered at if the reader sometimes finds himself at the end 





9 “‘Osteology : A Concise Description of the Human Skeleton, adapted for the 
use of Students in Medicine ; accompanied by an explanatory Atlas of Plates.”: 
By Arthur Trehern Norton. 8vo. London: Hardwicke. 1866. 

10 «*Handbuch der Gewebelehre des Menschen. Fiir Aerzte und Studirende. 
Von A. Kidlliker. Fiinfte Auflage. Erste Hilfte. 8vo. Leipzig : Engelmann. 
1867. 

1 “Fecundity, Fertility, Sterility, and Allied Topics.” By J. Matthew 
Duncan, M.D. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1865. 
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of achapter in a confused and uncertain state of mind. A criticism 
which, apart from all question of execution, irresistibly suggests itself, 
is as to the value of the problem propounded in some cases. For 
example, when a number of figures are collected and arranged for the 
purpose of showing the variation of the length of the new-born child 
according to the age of the mother, it is not easy to perceive what more 
value there is inthem than there would be in a like array of figures 
brought together to exhibit the variation of the length of the new-born 
child according to the mother’s height, or weight, or state of health. The 
elements omitted in a comparison sometimes seem of more importance 
than those taken into consideration, and at any rate they detract much 
from the value of conclusions founded on arbitrary and insufficient 
data. Again, when the author speaks of establishing by such tables 
the laws of fertility, or of sterility, or of the production of twins, it is 
impossible to accept his estimate of the function and authority of statis- 
tics in scientific inquiry—of what they can do and of what they can- 
not do. Statistics certainly do not establish Jaws; they only make 
known fendencies, and thus indicate the direction of such researches 
as may lead tothe discovery of laws. When carefully compiled, there- 
fore, they have their legitimate and valuable function ; but when in- 
exact and ill-founded, they tend to mislead inquiry and to breed falla- 
cies. It is scarcely necessary to add that Dr. Duncan is not unaware 
of the gross fallacies that may infect statistics, and the theories founded 
on them ; indeed, he gives a pertinent and instructive example of the 
wild conclusions that may be based on fallacious figures. By a number 
of tables it was proved to the satisfaction of certain observers that the 
figures marking the fertility of women were remarkably low for 29 and 
81, as compared with those denoting the fertility at 30, years of age. 
The problem, then, was to explain this; and it was done by supposing 
that, at 29, nature rested for a while, in order to recruit herself for the 
extraordinary activity of 30, after which she was obliged to rest again. 
That was the fanciful explanation ; what is the realone? “I am too 
well aware, from ample experience,” says Dr. Duncan, “ of the impossi- 
bility of getting women’s ages stated correctly, especially if they 
have passed twenty-five years, and have often observed that, when 
pushed, they say thirty or forty, as a round easy number ; and the state 
of the tables appears to me merely to indicate that women above thirty- 
one and forty years of age frequently say they are thirty or forty years 
old respectively.” Though he has endeavoured to eliminate similar 
grounds of fallacy from his tables, and has gathered together a great 
amount of useful information, analysing it with much pains, we cannot 
help doubting whether the value of the results is equivalent to the cost 
of the labour. The book is not easy to read, not because of the cha- 
racter of the matter only, but because of a careless and cumbrous style. 
It is no easy matter to make out the meaning of some passages ; and 
the whole work carries undoubted evidence that the material has at 
last been thrown together hastily. \ 

The subject of a prize essay fixed upon by the medical faculty of 
the University of Munich was the action of putrid matters on the 
animal organism, in whatever way they might be introduced into 
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it. Dr. Hemmer’s essay,!* which he has now published, received the 
prize for its general merits, though its conclusions failed, as we believe 
justly, to obtain the assent of the judges. The propositions which he 
strives to establish are, that infectious diseases are caused by the re- 
ception into the blood of certain decomposing organic matters, and 
that a certain active substance of specific character, which he calls the 
putrid virus, is common to all decomposing organic matter, and is at 
the bottom of the process. It is this poison which, assumed to be of 
the nature of, and to act on the blood after the manner of, a ferment, 
is supposed to produce the disease when it gets into the organism. 
The first part of the essay is devoted to an account of the literature of 
the subject, and to setting forth the results of the labours of previous 
inquirers ; the second part contains the results of the author’s experi- 
ments on animals. These consisted in making them live in an atmo- 
sphere stinking with the odour of putrid flesh, in feeding them with 
putrid meat, and in injecting putrid fluids into their tissues. His 
conclusion was that the introduction of putrid matter into the organism 
produced a putrid infection of it, manifested by characteristic symp- 
toms, and sometimes ending fatally: the symptoms were violent 
affection of the nervous system at the beginning, with general de- 
pression of it at a further stage, violent affection of the intestinal 
canal, and slow recovery; and after death there were found acute in- 
flammation of the intestinal mucous membrane and its glands, hyper- 
zwmia of other organs, thin and not easily coagulable blood, and rapidly 
commencing decomposition. Notwithstanding the well-marked and 
distinctive characters of the different infectious diseases, Dr. Hemmer 
holds that there are analogies between them and putrid infection which 
justify the assumption that they should be viewed as specific modifi- 
cations of it. 

Dr. Julius Klob, Professor of Pathological Anatomy at the Vienna 
School of Medicine, has published the results of a series of microscopical 
examinations of the intestinal excretions in cholera.’ He has often 
found in the dejections of patients afflicted with cholera a large number 
of aggregations of minute molecules, which are held together and sur- 
rounded by a gelatinous substance; and he believes that these aggre- 
gatious grow and multiply by division, that they by their own activity 

roduce the gelatinous connective matter which is different from the 
intestinal mucus, and that they are really the sporules of a fungus— 
the Zooglea termo. The further development which the sporules 
are supposed to undergo, first into little statf-like bodies which he calls 
Bacteria, and then into jointed filaments, are described by him in 
detail; his statements being founded not on observation only, but on 
the results of an experiment in which he placed two of these molecular 
aggregates in a saucer containing syrup, and watched the successful 
results of this attempt at their cultivation. The spores of these low 





12 « Experimentelle Studien iiber die Wirkungfaulen der Stoffe auf den thierischen 
“Organismus.” Von Dr. Moritz Hemmer. Miinchen. 1866. 

13 © Pathologisch-Anatomische Studien iiber das Wesen des Cholera Processes.” 
Von Dr. Julius Mar. Klob. Leipzig. 1867. r 
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forms of vegetation must, he supposes, have been introduced into the 
body before the outbreak of cholera, the patient being thereby infected ; 
they are afterwards discharged in numbers by the bowels and by 
vomiting ; and the infection period of cholera coincides with the time 
of their presence. Whether Dr. Klob’s observations will be con- 
firmed or not by future researches is not a matter for conjecture; it 
is a matter to be determined by further microscopical inquiry. He 
begs the reader not to seek in his work for more than he has put into 
it, and not to find less than he believes there is in it. Certainly, if 
his views turn out to be well founded, no one will complain of finding 
little in his work ; if they prove baseless, every one may justly com- 
plain that he has put a great deal too much in it. 

A book on “ Digestion and its Derangements,”’ published some years 
since by Dr. Chambers, being now out of print, its author has thought 
well to issue, not another edition of it, but a new work, in which what 
was most valuable in the old one has been incorporated, with the ad- 
dition of some new matter. The present publication consists for the 
most part of short notes of cases, and of short practical comments upon 
them—some of the cases, it must be confessed, exceedingly trivial and 
of small scientific value, and the comments apparently more striking 
than sound at times. Dr. Chambers here reiterates strongly the prin- 
ciple which he has often before laid stress upon, and of the truth of 
which he is more convinced than ever as years roll on, “that the or- 
ganic laws of health and disease are one, that the essence of the latter 
is deficiency of vital action which characterizes the former, and that alk 
successful medical treatment is a renewal of that vital action.” No 
one probably would ever dispute this as a vague and general proposi- 
tion, meaning that a person suffering from disease is not so well as 
when in health ; but it is obviously most necessary, before it can have 
any scientific value, that there should be some sort of definition of 
what is meant by vital action, and some discrimination of the infinite 
varicty of phenomena included under such a wide and vaguely used 
term. The conception which Dr. Chambers has of a vital action is 
singularly elastic: “ I call a ‘vital’ act,” he says, “any which forms 
part of the great circle of life, such as is the conversion in the stomacl» 
of albumen, previously incapable of solution and absorption, into pep- 
tone capable of entering the circulation.” Is the same chemical de- 
composition or chemical combination, then, “ vital” when it takes place 
within the organism, and only “ chemical” when it takes place in the 
laboratory ? It can hardly conduce to a true advance in the knowe 
ledge and treatment of disease to put forward continually a vague pro- 
position, as though it were some enlightening and guiding principle, 
instead of being, what in face of the complex facts it is, little more than 
an empty proposition. It is impossibie, however, to read Dr. 
Chambers’s book without gaining instruction from the results of his 
experience, and his reflections on them. 

This volume of the “ Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences,” 





14 (‘The Indigestions ; or, Diseases of the Digestive Organs Functionally Treated.”” 
By Thomas King Chambers. Churchiil and Sons, 1867. 
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like its predecessors, contains a fair account of what has been written 
in the journals of this country, but nothing like an abstract of what 
has been done abroad.!> The contributions of German inquirers to the 
medical sciences which are noticed appear to have been obtained at 
second-hand from Schmidt’s Jahrbiicher and the retrospect of the 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, while no reference is 
made to the best German journals, and to the most recent scientific 
contributions in them. It is true that we find at the beginning of the 
book a full list of foreign periodicals referred to, but that is all the re- 
ference to them which, with one or two exceptions, the student will be 
able to discover. So far from containing an analytical and critical 
digest of the principal British and Continental medical works, it does 
not contain a review of a single Continental work; the foreign critical 
digest being limited to a few lines on one or two French pamphlets on 
cholera. 

Dr. Atkinson’s little volume is a protest against what he believes to 
be the mischievous practice among medical men of recommending 
“change of air’’ in all sorts of diseases, and especially in consumption.’® 
“The dangers to health,” he says, “in the adoption of the practice so 
vehemently recommended by all, are indeed great; and many are the 
persons who have been injudiciously sacrificed when suffering from 
active and even chronic diseases.”” Consumption he maintains to be, 
without exception, positively increased in its intensity by a removal to 
any elevated plateau near the seaside; a moist, low, marshy situation 
being, in his opinion, the best adapted to stay morbid action in the 
lungs. He supports his views by the examples of patients who, in 
opposition to his advice and remonstrances, have gone away to the sea- 
side for change of air, and have returned to his care only te die. 


‘Many persons find considerable advantage in being confined in small 
rooms, made comparatively air-tight or close, and yet withal improve in 
geneyal health wonderfully if under properly selected diet, more especially if 
there be any tubercular disease to remedy. The Esquimaux, the Russians, and 
many of the northern tribes of Europe, shut up their huts almost hermetically, 

‘ and yet suffer no inconvenience, and ee to a respectable age.” 


We fear Dr. Atkinson has before him a task neither easy nor pro- 
fitable in his endeavour to make this age revert to the sanitary 
notions of the Esquimaux. 

A second edition of Dr. Prosser James’s book is a well-merited 
testimony to its practical character.!7 It is free from all preten- 
sions to mystery, and treats of diseases of the throat and larynx in a 





15 “The Half-yearly Abstract of the Medieal Sciences ; being an Analytical 
and Critical Digest of the principal British and Continental Medical Works pub- 
lished in the preceding six months—July to December, 1866.’ Churchill and 
Sons. 

16 “Change of Air considered with ‘regard to Atmospheric Pressure in the 
‘Treatment of Consumption and Chronic Disease.” By J. C. Atkinson, M.D. 
1867. 

7 “Sore Throat: its Nature, Varieties, and Treatment; including the use of 
the Laryngoscope as an aid to Diagnosis. By M. Prosser James, M.D. Second 
dition. Churchill and Sons. 1866. : 
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simple, popular, and not unscientific manner. Since the invention of 
the laryngoscope some men have specially devoted themselves to the 
study of these diseases, and have not always escaped the suspicion of 
exalting a their labours, and of magnifying the results of their 
treatment. ithout express design on Dr. James’s part, his book, 
therefore, really takes the form of a protest against this style of 
specialism—a protest certainly not unprovoked. We doubt, however, 
whether his strong disapproval of the abuses which have flowed from 
the use of the laryngoscope as a means of. diagnosis has not prevented 
him from adequately recognising its undoubted merits. It is true 
that he has added to this edition several plates representing the dif- 
ferent methods of using the laryngoscope, but we miss the full and 
exact description of those morbid conditions which have been dis- 
covered by the instrument, and are not otherwise recognisable. 
Moreover, there have unquestionably been some remarkable instances 
of successful treatment through*its aid, which should rightly find 
a place in the description of the remedial means to be employed. A 
future edition would be improved by the addition of a chapter setting 
forth the real scientific value of the laryngoscope. 

Dr. Temple Wright has published a small volume which contains 
an interesting account of the course of study through which medical 
students have to pass, and a few samples of feeble jokes supposed to be 
made by them.!® We should be loth to believe that medical students 
cannot be more witty than Dr. Wright’s representations of their 
capacities in that regard would imply; but if his description of their,in- 
dustrious habits and of the general propriety of their behaviour be 
correct, if was time that some one said a word in their defence. 
Besides what immediately concerns medical students, Dr. Wright gives 
information and makes incidental suggestions on a variety of topics 
relating to hospitals and medical schools. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


W E will give the first place in this section to Mr. Law’s “ Alps of 

Hannibal,” a critical essay by a veteran scholar on an inve- 
terate controversy.! Mr. Law brings to the execution of his task real 
knowledge of the subject, patient research, competent scholarship, and 
sincere and even enthusiastic interest in the problem he undertakes to 
solve. Whether he has been successful in his solution is a question 
we must leave experts to answer; merely observing, that notwith- 
standing his laborious explanations, we incline to think that the 
famous description in Polybius of the view or clear evidence of 





18 “ Medical Students of the Period : a Few Words in Defence of those much- 
maligned People, with Digressions on various Topics of Public Interest connected 
with Medical Science.” By R. Temple Wright, M.D. Blackwood and Sons. 1867. 

1 The Alps of Hannibal.” By William John Law, M.A., formerly Student of 
Chriet Church, Oxford. In two volumes. London: Macmillan and Co. 1867. 
00 
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Italy, and the indication of the plains of the Po, from the height of 
the Pass of Hannibal, is unfavourable to that solution. Meanwhile, 
for the benefit of readers in general, we will briefly state the 
problem, and point out Mr. Law’s method of grappling with its diffi- 
culties. The problem is to discover at what point the Carthaginian 
general crossed the Alps in his invasion of Italy. Of the numerous 
routes over the Alps, there are three particularly conspicuous in this 
question : the Little St. Bernard on the north, the Mont Genévre on 
the south, and the intermediate pass of Mont Cenis. Nevertheless, it 
is by no means certain that Hannibal’s route was over any one of 
these. The determining data are to be sought in the narratives of 
two historians: Polybius, who wrote in Greek about half a century 
from the time of the invasion; and Livy, whose “ pictured page” was 
given to the world in the age of Augustus. Unfortunately the tes- 
timony of these two writers is not concordant. Both narrators make 
Hannibal cross the Isara; but while Livy takes the army to the 
Druentia south of the Isara, Polybius makes it follow the course of 
the Rhone beyond the point of confluence of the two rivers. An 
attempt has been made to get rid of this discrepancy by assuming that 
Livy, under a misapprehension, substituted the Druentia for some other 
river. In this way the historians are made to indicate the same Pass, 
namely, that of Mont Cenis; though Livy’s description points to 
Mont Genévre, and that of Polybius, as we should say, to neither. 

Mr. Law and others, however, refuse to adopt the theory of concilia- 
tion, and reject the testimony of Livy in favour of that of Polybius. Mr. 
Law thus catalogues the landmarks of the historian whom he elects to 
follow :—The arrival in the island. The operations in it. The clear 
description of that country. The further ascent of the Rhone to the 
Alps. That the march was over ground practicable to cavalry. That 
it traversed the country of the Allobroges. That the first Alps was 
forced against leaders of that people. ‘The precipitous descent on the 
other side of the barrier. The quiet of the succeeding march. ‘I'he 
productiveness of the district, &c. The white rock at the scene of 
action on the eve of the summit. The broken way and the last year’s 
snow on the first day of descent. The pasture-valley below. The 
arrival in the plain among the Insubres. From these data, in con- 
junction with the complementary data connected with the due arrange- 
ment and distribution of the route, Mr. Law infers that an irresistible 
conclusion in favour of his premiss may be secured. He goes at great 
length into the details of the question, refuting, or at any rate con- 
troverting, all hostile speculation with unflagging industry and sus- 
tained earnestness. He contends that “the struggle made by the 
multitude for a march up the Isére is made only on the pretence of 
following Polybius. Livy did not misapprehend his predecessor. He 
did not insist that Hannibal, on reaching the island, proceeded to the 
Alps by keeping the valley of any river. He disregarded the track of 
Polybius, and preferred an hypothesis of his own. No modern com- 
mentator—French, German, or English—has the courage to do this. 
None say that they disown Polybius: all say that he must be right. 
Let them accept his evidence. Suet them see that his course is up the 
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Rhone to the Alps: being of necessity irreconcilable with ever reach- 
ing the Genévre. Let them see that his descent from the Alps into 
the Cisalpine Gauls places him in incurable contradiction of any Pass 
which they can call Cottian; and that his distances negative irre- 
mediably an approach to Italy from the Pennine.’”” Among those who 
have adopted, or who are inclined to adopt the hypothesis of our 
author, was Dr. Arnold, who “saw the truth and grasped it, but who 
was unable to do justice to the great authority from whom he learned 
it.” Niebuhr also advocated the same view, remarking, in the “ Lec- 
tures on Roman History,” published by Dr. Leonard Schmitz in 
1844: “After the researches of General Melville, there can be no 
longer any doubt as to the road which Hannibal took ;” and if any one 
who has a practical mind compares with the researches of General 
Melville the account which Polybius gives, he must see that no other 
road is possible. The Little St. Bernard was first named as the Pass 
of Hannibal by Mr. Breval, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whose suffrage, however, for a reason assigned, Mr. Law pronounces of 
no value. This was as far back as 1726. About fifty years after, 
(reneral Melville, perhaps preceded by Mr. Hampton, came to the 
same conclusion. The General placed his notes before M. de Lue, of 
Geneva, who, in 1818, “laid the matter of them before the world in 
a very able and convincing manner.” In 1820 the theory, which had 
been attacked in the interval, was defended in a “ Dissertation’ by 
H. L. Wickham, Esq., and the Rev. J. H. Cramer, late Dean of Carlisle, 
and Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. In 
1854 Mr. Robert Ellis published a treatise, in which he traced Han- 
nibal’s route over Mont Cenis. He was opposed by our author in the 
“ Cambridge Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology.” In the same 
work Dr. Thirlwall reviewed, admiringly, the “ Dissertation” of Dr. 
Ukert—the champion of the new doctrine that the invaders crossed 
the Rhone at or near Tarasgon, a doctrine that Mr. Law opposes 
throughout, and the characteristics of which he sets forth, and at- 
tacks, in a separate critical encounter. In a map prefixed to the 
work before us, Mr. Law traces Hannibal’s route from Roquemaure, 
where he crossed the Rhone, up to Vienne, by Bourgoin, Mont du 
Chat, Lemincum, Conflans, Bourg St. Maurice, down to the plain 
of Italy. 

The ~~ historian, whose evidence Mr. Law considers so clear 
and conclusive as to Hannibal’s passage over the Alps, has left an 
analysis of the several departments of the Roman camp so accurate, 
that a great military authority has found its details tally, to his entire 
satisfaction, with the camp in the north of Scotland: so, at least, we 
are informed by Mr. John Hill Burton, who has devoted a considerable 
part of the first volume of his comprehensive and carefully-written 
“History of Scotland”* to an examination, not only of the Roman 
period, but of what he designates as the unrecorded ages. Com- 





2 “The History of Scotland, from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 
1688.” By John Hill Burton, Vols. I., I1., I1I.,1V. Edinburgh and London : 


William Blackwood and Sons, 1867. 
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mencing his narrative with the year 80 of the Christian era, the year 
in which “Julius Agricola brought Roman troops north of the line 
which hundreds of years afterwards became the border dividing Scot- 
land from England,” Mr. Burton contemplates terminating it with the 
Revolution of 1688. As yet a portion of the projected work only is 
completed, the fourth and last volumes of the present instalment bring- 
ing us down to the year 1567—the date of the Darnley tragedy —so 
that the able and accomplished author has still to traverse a period of 
more than acentury. The first volume is in great measure archzo- 
logical, and, perhaps from the nature of the subject, disappointing. 
The two chapters on the Unrecorded Ages embody indeed a good deal 
of antiquarian information ; but the result seems unsatisfactory, since 
the memorials dealt with connect themselves with occupants of the 
soil who may have belonged to it any series of ages before the Roman 
occupancy, or throughout that period, or after it was over; and so but 
little definite history can be constructed out of the prehistoric ves- 
tiges described, and the speculations to which they have given rise. 
From one point of view this indeterminateness is extremely commen- 
dable: the refusal to create history without sufficient data being in 
happy contrast with the constructive predisposition which manufac- 
tures it out of fabulous stories or fanciful speculations. The only 
question is whether some of this matter might not have been omitted 
with advantage. The extreme circumspection of Mr. Burton is 
heightened into what many will regard as destructive scepticism as we 
advance in his work. Avowing himself the author of an article in the 
“Edinburgh Review” for July 1863, commenting on the amount of 
authority for the existence of the Druids, he appears to disbelieve 
utterly in the “interesting mysteries that surround the functions of 
this potent priesthood,” and inclined to reduce the long-bearded men, 
clothed in white, with their golden sickles and their mistletoe boughs, 

to the level of the medicine men of the Red Indian, or a second-sighted 
Highlandman, or a prophetic bard of Wales. Passing on to the close of 
the first and beginning of the second volumes of Mr. Burton’s work, we 
come to a period of real historical importance. About the year 1068 
the influence of the Norman Conquest extended from England to 

Scotland. This extension is attributable to the steady migration of 
the Saxon people northward . . . . The country north of the Humber 

had long been debateable ground. Malcolm, then the king of the 

Scots, poured a host into Cumberland, which he subdued; and when 

attacked by Cospatrick, who had exchanged his alliance for allegiance 

to the Conqueror, he swept Northumberland with a ferocity and 

cruelty that distinguished this beyond all the other bloody raids of the 

period. In the end, however, King Malcolm was forced to adopt a 

peaceable policy, and, as the Saxon Chronicle relates, came and made 

peace with King William, and gave hostages, and was his man. This 

feud between England and Scotland lasted for long years, and makes 

up an important page in the history of the two countries. Scotland 

seems never to have lost an opportunity of harassing or threatening 

England. In the reign of Stephen, King David, who had sworn 

homage to Matilda, arranged with that princess that a Scotch army 
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should pour down on the north; in the time of Henry II., William 
the Lion joined the rebel party, made war on England, but was sur- 
prised and captured, and consented to swear fealty to Henry as his 
liege lord. Throughout the War of Independence, as a matter of 
course, but afterwards, when the hostility was optional, Scotland never 
lost an opportunity of wreaking her vindictive spirit on England ; 
while the policy of annexation was that which England as persistently 
asserted and pursued. ‘This was natural enough on both sides; and 
perhaps it is not easy to say which country was least to blame. “In the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when the national party,” says Mr. 
Burton, “waxed stronger, they were not content to restrain the war 
within their own country, but recommenced the old raids across the 
border, when Edward III. was with his army in France.” The serious 
invasion that followed was terminated by the battle of Neville’s Cross 
and the capture of the Scottish king. Then came the grand passage 
of arms at Otterburn (Chevy Chase) and the Fool-Raid, and the finak 
overthrow of Scottish chivalry at Flodden, or Brankstone as the 
English despatches called the field of that fatal fight. 

The great question that the story of this prolonged contest calls up 
is that of the fundamental relations of England and Scotland. Mr. 
Burton will not hear of the claim of the English king to be lord 
paramount of Scotland; and although we have Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
authority for reasserting the feudal right claimed by Edward I., he 
makes light of all the documentary evidence produced in favour of 
English superiority. Did Mr. Burton ever see what once struck us as 
avery good bit of historiography, in vindication of Edward I., en- 
titled, we think, “The Greatest of the Plantagenets, or the First 
English King,” and published about half a dozen years ago? It 
takes precisely the opposite view to his own, and supports its position 
with great ability. We will leave Mr. Burton and its author to de- 
cide whether the English king was the blameless knight, the far- 
seeing sagacious statesman, or the unscrupulous tyrant, on the one 
hand, and William Wallace the consummate general and admirable 
patriot, or the ferocious war-chief and mere Nana Sahib, on the ether. 
In the fourth volume of Mr. Burton’s History we have part of the 
story of the hapless Queen Mary, whose sad fortune or whose mag- 
nificent sin has always made a theme for partisan discussion and 
psychological explanation. The old tale is admirably retold by the 
new historian of Scotland. It is characterized by great moderation, 
serious research, and cautious judgment, as well as by a sobriety of 
statement and anarrative earnestness which justify considerable admi- 
ration on the reader’s part. We are not among those who have any 
petty dislike to Queen Mary. She is far too great for any feeling but 
that of an awful compassion and intense imaginative sympathy and 
antipathy in one; a fated and emphatically fatal woman, perhaps the 
most tragic character in modern history. As to the vexed question of 
Darnley’s murder, Mr. Burton evidently believes her to have been 
guilty of compassing her husband’s death. The Casket Letters appear 
to him, as to all our best historical critics, undoubtedly genuine. On 
this subject he quotes what is new to us, a letter from the nonjuring 
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autiquary Dr. Thomas Smith, written in 1807, who in his turn cites a 
paper of Mr. Arthur Agard, one of the Deputy Remembrancers of the 
‘Exchequer, signed 1603, from which he concluded that the record taken 
from the Receipt Office of the Exchequer by the order of King James 
was destroyed, that it should never appear in aftertimes to the infamy 
of his mother. There is another document called “Crauford’s Testi- 
mony,” a very echo of one of the Casket Letters, which Mr. Burton 
considers evidence for the genuineness of the collection, while certain 
minute phrases or allusions in the letters, such as “The purpose of 
Heigate,” and Darnley’s inquiry whether Mary “had made hir State,” 
—the latter expression scarcely intelligible except through the docu- 
ment published by M. Teulet—render it extreimely difficult to believe 
that these letters are a fabrication. On this point, however, we 
cannot dwell, but we recommend the last thirty pages or so of Mr. 
Burton’s fourth volume to the attentive consideration of those who 
are of a different opinion. We must content ourselves with this 
hurried notice of a work which we must regard as a signally meri- 
torious attempt to construct a true history of Scotland. There are 
topics on which we could willingly have dwelt, for instance, the 
‘French regime in Scotland, the absence of class-contests, of game 
laws, the universities and educational system of the sister kingdom, 
and the fabulous history which the genius of Buchanan temporarily 
promoted to the rank of reality among the learned in Europe. We 
fan do no more now than thus briefly allude to them. 

When Scotia, or the land of the Scots, is spoken of by early writers, 
they refer, observes Mr. Burton, not to the country now called 
Scotland, but to Ireland, so that when the period dealt with is earlier 
than the middle of the twelfth century, it is not safe to conclude that 
the word Scot means a native of cotemporary Scotland. The correct- 
ness of this remark is exemplified in the “Chronicum Scotorum,”? a 
chronicle of Irish annals, which begins with Adam and ends precisely 
with the middle of the twelfth century. The compilation is conjec- 
turally ascribed to an ecclesiastic named Gillachrist Ua-Macileoin 
or O’Malone, abbot of Clonmacnois, who took a leading part in the 
synod of Uisnech in the year 1111. It was transcribed by the cele- 
brated Irish scholar and antiquary Duald Mac Firbis, one of a family 
in which the profession of historian was hereditary. Duald is believed 
to have been born about the year 1585, at Lackan, in the parish of 
Kilglass, county of Siigo, where the Mac Firbises kept a school of 
history. He lived in great poverty during the latter years of his life ; 
and died by the hand of an assassin in the year 1670. At one time he 
seems to have been employed as an Irish tutor; at ancther he drew 
up catalogues or made translations under the patronage of Sir James 
Ware. He was the author of various compilations, biographical, 
genealogical, historical, legal, and philological. Among others, of the 





3 “Chronicum Scotorum.” A Chronicle of Irish Affairs from the earliest times 
to a.D, 1135, with a Supplement containing the events from 1141 to 1150. Edited, 
with a translation, by William M. Hennessy, M.R.I.A. Published by the authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans and Co. 1866. 
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manuscript from which Mr, Hennessy has edited the “ Chronicum 
Scotorum,” preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. It is 
a curious historical almanac that Mr. Hennessy has thus translated as 
well as edited for us. It is a register of battles of small kings, deaths 
of great men, strange natural phenamena, and social or political 
incident. Singular snatches of song, with a sort of Hebraic character 
about them, are interspersed in the records of these wild Irish times. 
Some interesting facts are noticed in the explanatory essay which 
introduces the book. ‘The reference to the round tower of Tomgraney, 
in the county of Clare, is the earliest allusion extant to the erection of 
such a structure, a.p. 965. The account of the synod of Uisnech 
bears on the much disputed question of the establishment of diocesan 
jurisdiction in Ireland. In the year 888, is a brief notice of the adop- 
tion by “ the virgins of Ireland” of the practice of cutting the hair pre- 
vious to entering on the religious life. Besides the original text and 
translation the volume contains useful foot notes, an index, and a 
glossary. 

Mac Firbis was a contemporary of many illustrious warriors of the 
seventeenth century, whom Sir Edward Cust* has brought before our 
notice, with the avowed purpose of recalling their actions to modern 
military study: distrusting as he does the recommendation of the 
theoretic school, and preferring the practice of war as exethplified in 
the “arts and expedients which have been employed by the genius of 
the greatest artists in war on like emergencies and necessities.”” In 
the straightforward, soldierly narratives presented to his readers in the 
two parts or volumes of his new work, there can be no doubt that 
the arts and expedients of these old warriors are recalled, but if the 
military element in the story of their lives is the predominant, it is 
by no means the exclusive one, nor are we satisfied that the practice 
of war receives any but a very general illustration in the civil wars 
of the seventeenth century. Among these practically didactic war- 
riors is included Charles I., on the ground that “he commanded 
armies in the field with occasional success, and devised plans for a 
campaign on just rules of strategy.” Another is Prince Rupert, 
whose practice seems to have been often illustrative of the arts that 
ought to be avoided. A third is the gallant Montrose, whose career 
is more to the purpose, but perhaps little likely to be repeated. Then 
we have Cromwell, whose merits Sir Edward Cust neither denies nor 
extenuates, though he renews the old and almost exploded charges 
of “hypocrisy,” “dissimulation,’ &c. Fairfax, “who has never 
had full justice done to his military character,” and Essex, who 
“evinced more activity than forecast or vigilance, and who showed no 
strategy.” Turenne and Condé are necessarily the great names in 
French military history in the seventeenth century; while in an ap- 
pendix the Duc de Rohan, among Frenchman, Lindsey, Waller, and 
the two Leslies, among Britons, appear as supplementary characters. 





4 ‘Lives of the Warriors of the Civil Wars of France and England. Warriors 
of the Seventeenth Century.” By General the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., 
author of the “Annals of the Wars.” London: John Murray. 1867. 
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These lives are mostly interesting, and if intended merely to recal old 
examples and stimulate inquiry, will probably fulfil the writer’s expec- 
tation. They are, as we have intimated, not exclusively military, but 
general biographical sketches, reminding us that a soldier’s name is 
sometimes doubly renowned, as that of Charles the First’s daring 


nephew, the promoter of public companies, and the ingenious inventor, - 


whose memory is revived by “ Rupert’s Land,” “ Rupert’s Drop,” as 
well as by the art of mezzotinto, the discovery of which is also attri- 
buted to him. Montrose’s fine love-song too, indicates that had he 
eared for the practice of poetry as much as for the art of war, he might 
have been “ famous by his pen as well as glorious by his sword.” In 
the life of the Great Marquis is a curious account of the origin of a 
picturesque fashion better known than understood. In March, 1639, 
when the Royalist was still a Covenanter, 


“Montrose entered Aberdeen with all the triumph of a military parade, 
decorated with blue cockades, which he had selected for ‘the Covenanter’s 
ribbon,’ in opposition to the red cockade which Huntley had caused his 
followers to wear as ‘the Royal ribbon.’ From this time the Covenanters 
carried for their colour blue; some wearing scarfs of that colour, and some, 
throwing away their hats, adopting bonnets with bunches of blue ribbons, as 
a ‘whimsie of Montrose,’ which soon became famous in story and in song; 
and many a fair songstress and gallant youth have felt their heart beat high to 
the strain of ‘Blue Bonnets over the Border,’ without knowing why or 
wherefore.” 

George the Third, while passing with one party for a patriot king, 
passes with another for a monarch who endeavoured to react the part 
of Charles I., under different circumstances and with different materials. 
The resemblance, real or alleged, was noticed as far back as 1780, by 
Mr. Unwin, and allowed by his correspondent, the poet Cowper. Asa 
contribution for the decision of this and other questions, Mr. Donne’ has 
published 754 letters of the third George, addressed to a minister whom 
he valued, and a man whom he regarded as a friend, Lord North. These 
letters are ungrammatical, the spelling is bad, the style “rough and 
tumbling ;” but they are straightforward, honest, and characteristic. 
“They put before us,” says the editor, “a blunt, busy, positive, 
shrewd, but not very sagacious man: one well acquainted with 
public business, better versed in it, indeed, than many of his advisers ; 
a restless, inquisitive man, who chose to know how matters were being 
managed, and was not averse from interfering with them, though per- 
chance they might have gone on better had he let alone the well or 
the ill in them.” Of this conscientious industry, this indefatigable 
meddlesomeness, there are abundant illustrations in the present cor- 
respondence. From the war with the United States to Wilkes and 
his scrutiny, from the formation of a ministry to the appointment of 
a university professor, from the East India Company and the price of 
corn to the half-pay of a naval captain, the royal mind found nothing 





> “The Correspondence of King George III. with Lord North, from 1768 to 
1783.” Edited from the originals, at Windsor, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By W. Bodham Donne. ‘In two volumes. Published by permission of the 
Queen, London: John Murray. 1867. 
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too great, nothing too small, to try its powers on. With his keen, 
prying eye, his master’s hand, his punctual assiduity, his minute 
sagacity, George the Third would have made a first-rate manufacturer, 
or an admirable farmer. The one argument against this view is the 
shocking state of the royal household in 1777. The king’s income 
was 800,000/. a year, yet his tradesmen were unpaid ; his coal-mer- 
chant calling with his little account for 60007. dunned in vain, and 
the menial servants were six quarters in arrears. To liquidate press- 
ing demands, Lord North had to ask Parliament for 600,000/., and an 
addition to the Civil List of 100,000/.a year. About the waste, it 
seems there was no doubt; and perhaps the king found it necessary or 
politic to keep up twenty-three tables for the legion of functionaries ; 
but it is supposed that no inconsiderable portion of the debt had been 
incurred in Parliamentary corruption or in the purchase of votes at 
elections. In a copy ofa letter from Lord North to the king we find 
the most favoured minister making the artless confession, “ If Lord 
North remembers correctly, the last general election cost near 50,0007. 
to the crown, beyond which expense there was a pension of 1000/. a 
year to Lord Montacute and 500/. a year to Mr. Selwyn for their 
interest at Midhurst, and Luggershall.” “In twenty [? ] years of Tory 
dominion the British empire had been dismembered, impoverished, all 
but undone,” says the author of the “ History of Party ;” but if so, we 
must remember that the mischief began with Lord Grenville, the pro- 
poser of the Stamp Act, and not with Lord North. It can scarcely 
be denied, however, that the king’s pertinacity averted the downfall of 
the Tory party, and protracted a war with a ruinous progress and 
ignominious issue, or that it destroyed the export trade of Ireland, 
and rendered that country almost as disaffected as the colonies. The 
king, indeed, seems to have been thoroughly anti-Irish in his policy, 
begging his correspondent (letter 478) not to draw this country into 
granting too many advantages in trade to Ireland. During the 
American war, says Mr. Donne, the king had the support of that 
powerful party whose selfish interests coincided with the royal preju- 
dices—the agricultural party. Unfortunately, the prejudices of the 
king, the nobles, and gentry of England, were shared by the bishops, 
and fostered by men like Dr. Johnson and John Wesley. If bigotry 
was the order of the day at home, we may easily suppose what was the 
spirit of the English abroad, There is an instructive narrative (vol. i. 
pp. 143, 144) relating to the Black Caribs of St. Vincent, whom the 
French during their sway had treated as proprietors of the soil, 
and the English Government had ordered to be so considered when 
the island was ceded. The English colonists, however, contended that 
these objectionable blacks should be shipped off to some desert part 
of Africa, or compelled by force to yield up what the petitioners 
coveted. There was no evidence of any misconduct on the part of the 
Caribs justifying these demands, yet— 

“On the 18th April, 1772, two regiments were, by order of the Home 
Government, withdrawn from America and sent to punish the contumacy of 
the Caribs. They defended themselves with great resolution and skill, but 
were compelled to yield to the superior force brought against them. On their 
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side the English had little cause to boast of their victory; 150 men were 
killed or wounded by the blacks; and the climate made yet greater havoc 
in their ranks, These mutual sufferings, however, induced each party to make 
concessions. The deportation scheme was abandoned, the English planters 
obtained the lands they coveted so unrighteously, and the Caribs were con- 
firmed in the possession of the conceded territory and acknowledged the 
sovereignty of his Britannic Majesty.” 

The correspondeuce before us is excellently edited. The book would 
be improved, however, by the addition of an index. In an admirable 
introductory essay, Mr. Donne has not only illustrated the period to 
which the letters refer, but he has very fairly described the state of 
parties at the accession of George III. The correspondence, too, is 
carefully and amply annotated, so that we have throughout a kind of 
historical sermon on a series of biographical texts. It is only just to 
state that in Mr. Donne’s opinion the king’s letters, from the begin- 
ning to the close of the North administration, exhibit their writer 
under the least favourable aspect of his career; and that for the best 
record of the fairer side of his public character that Mr. Donne has 
met with he refers us to “ Earl Stanhope’s Life of William Pitt.” On 
the fall of the ministry of Lord North the king ceased to interfere, 
says the editor, with the policy of his advisers, an assertion which 
seems to require some qualification, and won and retained honour and 
love from his people. Of that ministry Johnson, with all his Toryism, 
could say, “ Such a bunch of imbecility never disgraced a country. If 
they sent a messenger into the city to take up a printer, the messenger 
was taken up instead of the printer and committed by the sitting 
alderman. If they sent one army to the relief of another, the first 
army was defeated and taken before the other arrived. I will not say 
that what they did was always wrong, but it was always done at a 
wrong time.” Yet the head of this administration was acknowledged 
by his great opponent, Edmund Burke, to have been a man of admi- 
rable parts, general knowledge, versatile understanding, real capacity 
for business, infinite wit and pleasantry, delightful temper and disin- 
terested mind, though wantiag in the requisite vigilance and spirit of 
command. 

In 1773, during the ministry of Lord North, the Indian empire, 
which collective enterprise or individual genius and audacity had called 
into existence, as if to compensate for the loss of our Western colonies, 
was the subject of anxious inquiry and Parliamentary iegislation. 
Mr. Marshman, in his comprehensive and useful History,° describes the 
machinery of the Home Government of India at that time as utterly 
unsuited to general administration, and expresses his surprise at the 
vitality of the British power in India during the fifteen years of crime 
and confusion which elapsed between the battle of Plassy and the new 
organization. The last occasion on which the Crown had interposed 
was for the amalgamation of the two rival trading bodies, whose co- 
existence was tantamount to mutual destruction, under the title of the 





* «The History of India, from the earliest period to the close of Lord Dal- 
housie’s Administration.” By John Clark Marshman. Vols. I. and II, London : 
Longmans and Co. 1867. 
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United Company of Merchants trading to the East, the indenture of 
which passed the Great Seal on the 22nd of July, 1702. The rise of 
the English power in India may be traced back to the end of the 
sixteenth century. In 1583, Fitch and his fellow adventurers started 
on a commercial expedition to India, with letters of introduction from 
Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor Akbar. It was not, however, till 
about sixteen years after that an association was formed in London, 
and moneys subscribed for the purpose of opening a trade in the East. 
In the last year of the sixteenth century the association thus formed 
obtained a charter of incorporation, with privilege of traffic for fifteen 
years, liable to be annulled on two years’ notice, if it proved disad- 
vantageous to the nation. “Such,” says Mr. Marshman, “ was the 
origin of the East India Company, which confined itself to commerce 
for a hundred and fifty years, and then took up arms in defence of its 
factories, and in less than a century established British sovereignty 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from Peshawur to the borders 
of Siam.” The author of the volumes before us proposes to relate the 
story of English triumphs in the East, from the first modest adventure, 
led by Captain Lancaster, to the magnificent issue of the British arms and 
policy consummated under Lord Dalhousie. The work, undertaken 
at the request of the University of Calcutta, was primarily intended 
to assist the studies of those who are desirous of competing for its 
honours ; but is now offered to all persons in this country who are in 
search of a compendious narrative of the British Empire in India. 
Mr. Marshman vouches for the accuracy of his facts, and believes his 
historical verdicts to be impartial and trustworthy, but he has not 
thought it necessary to challenge, or rather to facilitate examination, 
by specifying authorities or annexing references. As his history, 
however, is intended for students and general readers, perhaps he is 
not far wrong in this. It is characteristic of the author that his en- 
thusiasm is extremely tepid; so that, though not without patriotic 
feelings, he is preserved from those England-idolizing, hero-worship- 
ping tendencies which almost unconsciously pervert the judgment. 
Thus he allows that “the conduct of the Madras Presidency in the 
matter of the Carnatic debts, and of the Bengal Presidency in the case 
of Meer Cossim and the transit duties, are the two dark spots on our 
Indian Administration,” while asserting the general integrity and 
justice of our proceedings. So, too, he concedes that the English, 
who in 1749 attempted to conquer Tanjore for the deposed Prince 
Sahoojee, had no right to interfere in a foreign quarrel; though he 
maintains that it was perhaps the only instance during a century of 
warfare of an expedition undertaken by them without any plea of 
hostility. Again, with all his admiration for Clive, he condemns the 
deception practised on Omichund; and eulogizing “the bright and 
honourable career of Hastings,”’ he concedes that it was not stainless ; 
while in relating the tale of the Rohilla War, he censures him for his 
share in the trausaction, rejecting the pleas of the alleged usurpation 
of the Rohillas. On this point he very appositely observes that if the 
Rohillas were usurpers so were nine-tenths of the princes of India at 
that time. “The usurpation of Holkar, and Sindia, and Hyder Ali, 
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and even of the Peshwa and the Nizam, was quite as modern as that 
of the Rohillas, and the Nabob Vizier himself was only the grandson 
of the Khorasan merchant who had alienated Oude from the crown of 
Delhi.” The events which marked the administration of the successive 
Governors-General of India, including that of Lord Amherst, are nar- 
rated with sufficient amplitude by Mr. Marshman; and the various 
social and political changes are recorded clearly and intelligibly. The 
services of the many illustrious men, Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, Corn- 
wallis, are fairly appreciated; the transactions of the native princes, 
the career of Hyder Ali, the war with Holkar, the Mahratta war, the 
Mysore wars, are noticed, more or less fully, in Mr. Marshman’s in- 
forming pages. Nor is his narrative limited to the English or even 
later European intervention in Asia. Back beyond the contest between 
the French and English for rule in India, back beyond the establish- 
ment of Portuguese power in Bengal, or Vasco de Gama’s expedition 
to India, our author carries us, past the dynasty of Baber and his suc- 
cessors, past that of Toghluk and Ghuzni, to the early Mahomedan 
invasions, to the diffusion and expulsion of the Boodhists, to the ex- 
peditions of Alexander and Darius, to the race of the Sun and the race 
of the Moon, a dim impossible period, when Ramu, the Solar King, 
supported by the King of the Monkeys, assembled a large army, at- 
tacked Ravuru, the King of Ceylon, who had carried off his wife, 
recovered the lady, but having inadvertently caused the death of 
his brother, cast himself into the river, and was reunited to the 
deity. 

Our next three or four books relate to ecclesiastical or religious 
personages. Ulrich Zwingli,’ the Swiss reformer, is one of the heroes 
of the Protestant Reformation whose history can bear to be told 
afresh. A new biographer, Herr Mérikofer, who professes to have 
given particular attention to the subject, and who has examined original 
documents in the State Paper offices in Zurich, Bern, and other places, 
has written the life of the reformer in two volumes, one of which lies 
before us, and the other will, it is intimated, be issued in the course of 
a year. Beginning with the birth of Zwingli at Toggenburg, in 
1484, describing his home, his studies in Bale, Bern, Vienna, his 
ministry in Glarus, his theological predilections, his intimacy with 
Myconius, his correspondence with Erasmus, his adoption of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, the author shows us the figure of his hero, 
in rest or in conflict, in benevolent action or stormy debate, down to 
the year 1525. In 1523 we find Zwingli disputing publicly on the 
Mass and the use of images; in 1524 we see him married to Anna 
Reinhard, the widow of Meyer von Knonau, she being then forty-three 
years of age. The volume concludes with a notice of his election to 
the academical post formerly held by Dr. Johannes Nieple, the master 
or principal of the Carolinum at Zurich, and an estimate of his career, 
his qualities, and his aims as a reformer. His greatness Herr MGri- 
kofer considers undeniable. He is, pre-eminently among all the illus- 





7 ©Ulrich Zwingli nach den urkiindlichen Quellen.” Von J. C. Mérikofer. 
Erster Theil. London and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 1867. 
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trious men of his time who had a common purpose with himself, the 
one who in character and ideal aim is most nearly related to our own 
age, and most intelligible to men who have similar interests now. 
Not only a religious reformer, but a political reformer also, Zwingli, 
unlike Luther, who endeavoured to maintain a sublime isolation, was 
attracted, by the general demands of a nature that had strong secular 
sympathies, to the civic sphere of action, to statesmanship as well as 
to religion. It seems almost a symbol of this double form of mental 
activity that, when the war broke out in 1521 between Zurich and 
some of the Catholic cantons, Zwingli, the minister of religion, in 
compliance with prescribed usage, should march out bearing the 
banner of his canton, and die on the battle-field for the country that 
he sought to regenerate and deliver. 

Next to the patriot Reformer of Switzerland we will place a remark- 


able luminary of the Catholic church, Abraham 4 Sancta Clara,$ who 


was born, says his latest biographer, in July, 1644, not, as has hitherto 
been supposed, in 1642, and whose father’s name was Matthias Megerlin, 
not Jacob Megerle, his mother’s Ursula Wanglerin, otherwise written 
Wangerin, not Verena. His birthplace was Kreenheinstetten, a village 
near Mosskirch in Wurtemberg. In 1662 he became a member of the 
Ordo Eremitarum Sancti Augustini at Maria-Brunn near Vienna. On 
this occasion he dropped his old name of Ulrich Megerlin for the new 
name of Abraham a Sancta Clara, the Hebrew moiety of it being per- 
haps suggested by the circumstance that it was the appellative of a 
somewhat celebrated uncle; while the Latin half, according to a 
mystical admirer, was given in prophetic anticipation of the bright 
renown of his spiritual services. However this may be, Abraham a 
Sancta Clara acquired a brilliant reputation as a Christian orator. He 
was the most popular preacher of his time, and universally admired for 
his great and striking abilities. A sort of evangelical Rabelais, he was 
humorous, witty, and grotesque in his expositions. In his sermons he 
never hesitated to employ the most singular conceits ; he rhymed, and 
told stories, or cited proverbs like Sancho Panza; he satirized, para- 
phrased, parodied, declined a noun-substantive or related an unsub- 
stantial dream. In 1690 he became Provincial of his order; in April, 
1709, his career closed in death. A contemporary says he died laugh- 
ing,—died, we suppose he means, with a jest about death, and a 
looking-glass that he begged to be placed before him, that he might 
see whether a man who had never been afraid of anything was afraid 
of that last enemy. The sketch of his life by Herr Th. G. v. Karajan 
is a curious chapter out of the history of great preachers, which will 
have an attraction for some readers, while it will repel others. An 
extremely learned man, as well as a born preacher, Abraham 4 Sancta 
Clara composed many works, a nearly exhaustive catalogue of which is 
attached to the little volume we now put down. 

Following the famous preacher we have the pious physician Johann 
Carl Passavant, for whose “ Christliches Characterbild ’’ we are in- 





8 “‘Abraham & Sancta Clara.’ Von T. G. v. Karajan. London and 
Edinburgh; Williams and Norgate. 1867. 
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debted to the literary skill of Adolf Helfferich.2 The subject of this 
laudatory memoir was a relative of the better known artist and author 
John David Passavant. Carl was born at Frankfort, on 22nd of 
April, 1790. He prosecuted his studies at the university of Heidel- 
berg. He was induced to practise, not theology, but medicine, and 
having in the course of his professional career restored to health Marianne 
Lessing, a young lady whom he cured by animal magnetism, he 
ended with being magnetized himself in the natural way, and was united 
to the object of his attraction in 1822. He died on the evening of 
the 14th of April, 1856, “ in the arms of his beloved Marianne,” in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. His life in its various phases, academic, 
magnetic, domestic, philosophical, and theological, is here delineated 
in a series of chapters. There is some curious matter in the book. 
For instance, Passavant writes to a friend: “I have had remarkable 
experiences in animal magnetism, particularly from the psychical point 
of view. I have seen not only violent disorders cured by the prayer 
of a pious somnambulist, but, through the same agency, persons who 
were addicted to vices and indifferent to religion, amend their lives 
and become Christians. Through prayer, Isay, for these persons 
knew nothing of somnambulism.” The great object of Passavant’s life 
was the reconciliation of science with revelation; his method was the 
intuitive or 4 priori method ; his grand axiom was, “ Begin with the idea 
of God as the universal germ of intellect, and end with the idea of 
God as its development.” Ina letter to Ballanche, Passavant lays 
it down that pre-existence and universal restoration explain the entire 
system of the universe; he declares that mythologies are the disjecta 
membra of primitive revelation, and that christianity is the reuniting 
and vivifying of collective man with more exalted power than in the 
primitive state. For a further view of his life and opinions we must 
refer to Herr Helfferich’s biographical delineation. 

Tn the company of John Rogers, preacher, we are still among the 
. saints. A descendant of his has given us a sketch of the life and 
opinions of this Fifth-Monarchy Man,!° almost in the words of his pious 
and ferocious ancestor, which is quite a curiosity of literature. The 
father of John Rogers, was the rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
London, a gentle-hearted loyalist, Nehemiah by name, who was ejected 
from his living in the general expulsion of 1642-3. John was sent 
in due time to school at Maldon in Essex, where he had a slight 
religious eruption at ten years of age, and took the measles of a pious 
dyspepsia at about twelve. By constantly thinking of hell, and read- 
ing Drexellius upon Eternity, and pondering over “ endless endless-and 
remediless tormeats’’ and other cheerful practices, John got to see 
flaming eyes like saucers, and to hear the “ damned roaring and raving,”’ 
while they “roasted, frisked, and fried.” Here isa bit of his spiritual 





9 “Johann Carl Passavant. Ein Christliches Characterbild.” London and 
Edinbu'gh ; Williams and Norgate. 1867. 

10 “*Some Account of the Life and Opinions of a Fifth-Monarchy Man,” 
chiefly extracted from the Writings of John Rogers, Preacher. By the Rev. 
Edward Rogers,-M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1867. 
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experience, not without a touch of poetry or semi-insane mystitism in 
it :— 

“In a word, to such a height was I grown up unto, that I did not only 
despair, but begun to be distracted and out of my wits, as we use to say. I 
thought trees sometimes good angels, sometimes bad, and looked upon bushes 
as the dens of devils. I should sit up whole nights sometimes, in a little 
turret we had, in an orchard from the house, Pr singing, whooping, or 
drawing figures, or one thing or another, or else be walking in the fields, 
woods, or some other place, talking to myself, speaking to trees as to men, or 
as to angels or to God, and thinking the least whistling of the wind, or chirping 
of a bird, or lowing of a beast, to be some answer sent to me as I would 
fancy it.” 


At twenty years of age this distracted youth was “called” to the 
ministry. Receiving Presbyterian ordination, he began his career as 
an itinerant in the Eastern counties, and having married a daughter 
of Sir Robert Payne, became rector of Purleigh, near Maldon. For- 
saking the Presbyterians he joined the Independents, and, appointed to 
a London lectureship, he espoused the cause of the Long Parliament, 
and exerted his eloguence in its interest. Joining the Fifth-Monarchy 
men he inveighed against lawyers, the locusts, as he believed, of Apoca- 
lyptic prophecy, and wrote two wonderful pamphlets called ‘ Bethshe- 
mesh’ and ‘ Sagrir.’ At length with other members of his party he got 
into trouble. Placed in confinement by Cromwell, he discovered that 
the Protector was the Beast of the book of the Revelation, and a great 
deal worse than his former enemies the lawyers or locusts of prophetic 
vision. The narrative of his interview with Cromwell in these Extracts 
is strangely significant. Rogers was now a second time imprisoned, 
Harrison and Vane being his companions in captivity. In 1657, when 
the crisis which seemed to threaten the government of Cromwell had 
passed, he was released ; but, accused of conspiring again, was again 
placed in durance. After Cromwell’s death we find Rogers advocating a 
republic agains Prynne, the champion of a limited monarchy, accept- 
ing a lectureship at Shrewsbury, and finally going into Holland a 
voluntary exile, on the restoration of the royal family. During his 
banishment, he studied medicine at the famous universities of Leyden 
and Utrecht, graduating as M.D. at the latter. Afterwards return- 
ing to England, he took an ad eundem degree at Oxford, invented an 
alexiterial or anti-pestilential medicine, and disappeared from public life, 
and indeed from life in general, no one knows how or when. The 
representative men of the party to which he gave his ultimate alle- 
giance, the Fifth-Monarchists, were Major-General Harrison, Mr. John 
Carew, and Colonel Rich among the laity, and, besides Rogers himself, 
Mr. Feake and Mr. Sympson among the clergy. The existence of this 
particular form of fanaticism is directly traceable to the Book of 
Daniel, with its vision of four great secular monarchies, and the celes- 
tial government which absorbs or succeeds them; a book which the 
best critical scholars and some clergymen of the English Church, in- 
cluding the late Dr. Arnold, have declared to be a Maccabean fabrica- 
tion. This fifth monarchy was identified with a supposed reign of 
Christ, which was to last a thousand years, and was believed in the 
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days of Cromwell and Harrison, as it is now, by men with a craze for 
religious fortune-telling, to be imminent. The reign of the saints, 
that is, of Feake, Sympson, Rogers, and Co., was anticipated with con- 
siderable confidence about two hundred years ago. Cromwell was the 
Beast then ; now it is Louis Napoleon. A century hence the Elliot or 
the Cumming that is to be will have no difficulty in making a beast of 
some conspicuous man then living. Meanwhile, as an interesting study 
in the byeways of history, we can heartily recommend Mr. Edward 
Rogers’ biographical extracts and running commentary, vividly rea- 
lizing for us, as they do, the portrait of his ardent, eager, learned 
apocalypse-interpreting ancestor. 

Mr. Murray, in a long and not very relevant preface, indicates his 
reason for devoting two volumes to the career of the great men who 
took part in the religious and political movements of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.!' The lives of three only of these great men are comprised in 
his Select Biography—Charles V., Leo X., and Erasmus. Intended to 
put the ordinary reader in possession of materials for forming his own 
judgment as to the influence of great men in a popular, especially in a 
religious popular, movement, the sketches before us embody the 
leading events in the lives of the three eminent persons just mentioned, 
show some acquaintance with the original authorities, and are intelli- 
gibly and interestingly written. We are glad to have an accessible 
biography of Erasmus in the third of these narratives. Erasmus was 
a representative man of a not uncommon class, though that class has 
not often so great a man to represent it. A fine scholar, a valuable 
thinker within limits, the pioneer of the Reformation, but no heroic 
Reformer, he was a gentle, amiable temporizer, hovering on the con- 
fines of Faith and Doubt, loving truth, but loving peace more than 
truth. Erasmus is a striking example of the value of classical culture 
as a contrast and counterpart to an exclusively national or Christian 
literature. His knowledge of Greek enabled him to contend suc- 
cessfully not only that there were erroneous citations in the New Tes- 
tament, and that the inspired writers were not infallible, but that the 
inferiority of the Apostolic Greek suggested a human mode of acquisi- 
tion of that language, and further, to conclude that the bad Greek and 
the wrong quotations “must so far modify our notions as to what 
inspiration really is.” Of course Erasmus was accused of heresy, of 
Arianism, Pelagianism, Anti-Trinitarianism ; he was also accused of 
denying the sanctity of marriage, because, though willing to subor- 
dinate his judgment to that of the Church, “he was of opinion that 
married persons who were unsuitable to each other, either in person or 
mind, should be permitted a liberty of divorce.” These and similar 
mental characteristics of Erasmus are noted in Mr. Murray’s instruc- 
tive pages. 

The lives of the three last princes of the House of Condé—Louis 
Joseph de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, his son Louis-Henri-Joseph de 





1 “Select Biography connected with European History during the Sixteenth 
Century.” By James Murray, author of ‘Sketches of Ancient History.” In 
two volumes. London: John Camden Hotten. 1867. 
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Bourbon, duc de Bourbon,}* and his grandson Louis-Antoine-Henri de 
Bourbon, duc d’Enghien—bring us to another and greater Revolution, 
that of France in 1789, which, as far as we can make out, is the object 
of the violent reprobation of their biographer, M. J. Crétineau Joly. 
In the first volume of his work the author professes to relate the story 
of the renown and misfortunes of three generations of soldiers, based on 
authentic and hitherto unpublished documents. The second contains 
the original correspondence of these princes, which, as he avers, throws 
an unexpected light on the military and political events in which these 
heroes of duty and unconquerable enemies of the Revolution were en- 
gaged. In case any suspicion of the authenticity of- these letters 
should arise, permission is courteously granted by the author to inspect, 
check, or consult them, without any restriction whatever. 

If we go back about six hundred years we shall lay our hands on a 
memorable work!*—the writings of the Sire de Joinville, the friend 
and biographer of the saintly King Louis. In their present shape, 
the “History,” the “Credo,” and the “ Letter” may be particularly 
recommended to all who are not conversant with the old French 
dialect, that is, to nearly every one. The volume before us is hand- 
somely printed, and has one or two curious illustrations. The original 
text is placed in convenient juxtaposition with the modernized version ; 
old manuscripts, and among them one.never yet edited, have been 
consulted, and an alphabetical table of contents is added to facilitate 
reference. It is to M. Natalis de Wailly that we are indebted for 
this most available edition of a characteristic work of the Middle 
Ages. 

at the commencement of a new period of German history, Herr 
Gustav Freitag has given us what appears to be a pleasant, informing 
series of pictures from the Middle Ages,'4 first apprising his readers 
that if they could go back to that Fool’s Paradise, the Good Old 
Time, they wouldn’t like it. The Middle Ages of the German people 
are, he thinks, divisible into two sections; 1, from their historical 
origin to the end of the Hohenstaufen period, including the Roman 
invasion, the national emigrations, the introduction of Christianity, 
the foundation and completion of the medizval state and the sove- 
reignty of the Roman Church; and 2, the rise of the House of Haps- 
burg, comprising the break up of the old union of states, the institution 
of territorial dignities, the growth of towns, and the beginning of a 
monetary system, the degeneracy of the lower nobility and the increase 
of serfage among the peasants, the colonization of the Slave-lands in 
the East, and the commencement of the resistance to the Roman 





12 « Histoire des trois derniers Princes de la maison de Condé, D’apres les 
Corréspondances originales et inédites de ces Princes.” Par J. Crétineau Joly, 
2vols. Paris: Amyot. 1867. 

13 “ (Ruvres de Jean Sire de Joinville, comprenant Phistoire de Saint Louis, le 
Credo, et la Lettre 4 Louis X.,” &c., &c. Par M. Natalis de Wailly, Membre 
de l'Institut, Conservateur 4 la Bibliothéque impériale. Paris : Chez Adrien le 
Clerc et Cie. 1867. 3 

“4 “Aus dem Mittelalter.” Bilder von Gustav Freitag. Leipzig: Horzel. 
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Church, with the discovery of printing as a transition step to the 
Reformation. The characteristics of the various periods, from the 
Roman invasion downwards, are described in eleven chapters, 
delineating persons as well as social phenomena and _ political 
events. 

Four volumes of that invaluable Historical Library published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, deserve grateful recognition 
here. The “Chronicle of Pierre de Langtofft,” edited by Mr. Wright, 
still finds us in the Middle Ages.!® Pierre of Langtoft, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, lived in the reign of Edward I. His Chronicle, 
written in French verse, consists of three parts; a narrative of British 
kings, real and imaginary, to the establishment of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasties, being an abridgment of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Britonum ; a history of English kings to the death of Henry II., 
compiled from William of Malmesbury and others; and an account of 
the reign of Edward I., where Pierre becomes a contemporary historian, 
entering with great ardour into the Anti-Scottish sentiment of his 
Northern countrymen, recording every act of hostility of the people of 
Scotland, and noting every occasion on which homage was rendered by 
the Scottish to the English kings. One volume‘only of the Chronicle, 
containing the original text with a translation and a preface by the 
editor, is before us. 

The invasions of Ireland by the Danes and other Norsemen 
have been celebrated in “The War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill,’ 
a book written, we are told by Dr. Todd, its editor, translator, and 
critic, by a contemporary and strong partisan of King Brian 
Borhuma.!6 As a proof of the accuracy of this date, Dr. Todd refers 
to the account given of the battle of Clontarf, in which the coinci- 
dence of the full tide in Dublin Bay with sunrise is asserted. At his 
request the Rev. Samuel Haughton, Fellow of Trinity College and 
Professor of Geology in the University of Dublin, undertook the so- 
lution of the problem, “ What was the hour of high water at the 
shore of Clontarf in Dublin Bay, on the 23rd of April, 1014” (the 
alleged day of the battle). Without knowing the object which the 
proposer had in view, the answer was that the tide along the Clontarf 
shore, on the 28rd of April, was about 5h. 30m. a.M., the evening tide 
being full in at 5h. 55m. p.m. “The truth of the narrative is thus 
most strikingly confirmed. In the month of April the sun rises at 
from 5h. 30m. to 4h. 30m. The full tide in the morning, therefore, 
coincided nearly with sunrise,’ and the return tide in the evening 
prevented the escape of the Danes from the Clontarf shore to the bank 
of the Liffey, a circumstance also noted in the narrative of the battle. 





15 <The Chronicle of Pierre de Langtofft, in French verse, from the earliest 
period to the death of King EdwardI.” Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
M.S.A., &c. Vol. I. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, &c. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1867. 

16 «The War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill.” The original Irish text, edited, 
with Translation and Introduction, by James Henthorn Todd, D.D., M.R.1.A,, 
F.S.A., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, &c., &c. Published by authority, &c. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1867, 
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The volume is furnished with an ample introduction, more than one 
appendix, and an index. 

Mr. Oswald Cockayne favours us with a third volume of “ Leechdoms, 
Wortcuuning, and Starcraft,” illustrating the history of science in this 
country before the Norman conquest, introduced by an expository 
essay and completed by a glossary.17 Speaking of the imagined sig- 
nificance of dreams, Mr. Cockayne contends that “the Saxon is a fair 
ema to the living Englishman,” for “spite of freethinkers, spite of 

oses and the Prophets, spite of gospel and epistle, couched in the 
breasts of the people there still lives a strong awe and hope from the 
phantasms of sleep.” The fact is undeniable, but we should say that 
“the strong awe and hope”’ of which the accomplished editor speaks 
exists not in spite, but largely by the help of Moses and the Prophets, 
of gospel and epistle. The evidence that convinced Joseph of the 
miraculous conception was given in a dream; while Adam slept his 
rib was transformed into a woman; and Peter’s reception of the 
Gentiles into the Christian Church was the consequence of a 
dream. 

Descending willingly from the airy realms of dream, though dream, 
too, is from Zeus, we touch earth once again in Mr. Riley’s “ Chroni- 
cles of the Monastery of St. Albans.”?8 The entire work consists of 
three sections, two of which are comprised in the present volume. The 
first section is chiefly from the pen of Matthew Paris; the second is 
a compilation from an anonymous hand ; the third, says Mr. Riley, is 
the undoubted production of Thomas Walsingham. The volume com- 
mences with the foundation of the Abbey of St. Albans by Offa, 
king of Mercia, a.p. 793, and ends with the death of John de Marynus, 
twenty-sixth abbot, in March 1308. 

We must make brief mention here of two small works which do not 
fall readily into rank.!® The first is a controversial pamphlet, in which 
Mr. George Greene examines some statements concerning his ancestor, 
the famous General of the American War of Independence, made by 
Mr. Bancroft in his “ History of the United States.’ In this exami- 
nation the author compares thirteen or fourteen allegations brought 
by the historian against the General with authentic documents, in 
order to show how little foundation they have in fact. We recom- 
mend all readers of Mr. Bancroft’s ninth volume to give a careful con- 





17 “ Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England” : being  col- 
lection of documents for the most part never before printed, &c. Collected and 
Edited by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Cantab. Vol. III. Published by 
o authority of the Lords Commissioners, &c. London: Tongmans, Green, and 

0. 1867. 

18 <‘Chronica Monasterii 8. Albani. Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani.” 
A Thoma Walsingham, &c. Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. 
A.D. 793-1290. Published by the Authority, &c. London : Longmans and Co. 
1867. 

19 “ Nathanael Greene.” An Examination of some Statements concerning 
Major-General Greene, in the ninth volume of Bancroft’s “‘ History of the United 
States.” By George Washington Greene, author of “ Historical View of the 
American Revolution,” &¢., &c. London: Triibner and Co. 1866. 
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_ sideration to the arguments by which Mr. Greene undertakes to refute 
the alleged misstatements of the historian. 

The second of the two works referred to carries us from the demo- 
cracy of America to that of Athens.” The “ Histoire de la République 
d’Athénes,” by Madame Hortense A. de Méritens, is told in six books, 
whose contents are intimated by the names of contemporary great men. 
There is grace and there is life in both the narrative and expository 
parts, and the original authorities, or translations from their works, 
have been consulted. That Greek tragedy reached its perfection in 
Euripides is a judgment many will gainsay; and that the advocacy of 
Aspasia was the determining cause of the war with the Samians, is, we 
should suppose, an opinion that few well-informed persons would 
support. 

Eusebius, the Bishop of Czsarea, who borrowed the name of Pam- 
phili from his friend Pamphilus, wrote before a.p. 340 an important 
chronological work in two books, with the object of showing that the 
Origines of the Mosaic narrative were of more remote antiquity than 
those of Pagan history and fable. The work itself has perished, but 
fragments of the original Greek are preserved in the writings of the 
Byzantine chronographers; an Armenian version, or Syriac epitome of 
the whole chronicle, and a Latin translation by Jerome of the second 
book only, are still extant. The Armenian and Syriac versions, in their 
turn translated into Latin by Petermann and Rédiger, together with 
the old translation by Jerome, have been recently edited by Alfred 
Schone, who in a “prefatio editoris” has supplied the learned reader 
with the necessary explanations on the subject.?! 

The issue of a new and revised edition of the “Book of Dates,’ 
comprising the principal events in all ages, from the earliest records to 
the present time, with an index, affords a presumption that the 
“ general reader,”’ if not the “scholar,” has found the work available. 

The last work which we shall notice in the present section is a series 
of studies entitled “ Historical Landscapes,” by Julius Braun.”* These 
studies are some of them topographical, as Jerusalem and Rome, and 
some of them biographical, as Moses, Pythagoras, Alexander, Han- 
nibal, and Charlemagne. The essay on Moses is an attempt to reduce 
the legendary history of the Hebrew lawgiver to reality, by combina- 
tion, comparison, and analysis, the modern wisdom of the Egyptians or 
Egyptologists being laid under contribution. According to the author, 
Moses, like Tell, and other popular heroes, is a historical personage in- 
vested with mythical splendour, through the ascription to himof the attri- 
butes of the Baal Typhon of Avaris,—Zoan or Tafni. Jehovah himself was 
originally no other than the supreme god of the Babylonian Pantheon, 





20 “Histoire de la République d’Athénes.” Par Mme. Hortense A. de 
Méritens. Triibner and Co. London. 1866. 

31 « Eusebii Chronicorum Canonum que supersunt.” Edidit Alfred Schéne, 
&c., &c. Berlin: Weidmann. 1866. 

22 “‘The Book of Dates, or Treasury of Universal Reference, with Index of 
Events.” New and Revised Edition. London: Charles Griffin and Co. 1866. 

*3 “ Historische Landschaften von Julius Braun.” Mit 3 Tafeln bildlicher 
Beilagen, Stuttgart: Cotta. 1867. 
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Jao or El, though in the development of the Hebrew people he parted 
with his primitive characteristics and assumed a sublimer form. Of’ 
course our author rationalizes the story of the Exodus, and regards 
Genesis as a mythical narrative, a redaction of which, or a portion of 
which, was made in the seventh century B.c., for in Gen. x. 4, Kittim 
(Cyprus) is mentioned as a son of Javan, z.e. as an Ionian or Greek 
colony, and till about 700 B.o. that island was in the possession of the 
people who gave it its earlier name. The only other dissertation in 
the book to which we shall allude is that on Hannibal. The author, 
following Varro, enumerates five routes over the Alps, one of which is 
between the Col del Argentiere and Monte Viso ; and it is this Pass, 
he maintains, absolutely rejecting that of the Little St. Bernard, over 
which Hannibal marched into Italy. His conclusion is grounded on 
the writings of Chappuis, published in 1862 and 1864, in which alone 
he contends are to be found the elements of decision. Leaving Herr 
Braun and Mr. Law to fight the battle out, we end our literary sur- 
vey where we began it, with the Alps of Hannibal, adding only that 
Mr. Law is quite aware of the Monte Viso Pass, the Carthaginian 
summit of the Marquis of St. Simon, aide-de-camp to the Prince de 
Conti in the campaign of 1644, and that he has been at great pains 
to explain “the view of Italy” as a subjective view, an identifying 
mark, in Polybius, which Herr Braun pronounces decisive against the 
claims of the Little St. Bernard, as indeed it is against those of the 
Great St. Bernard and Mont Genévre. 





BELLES LETTRES, 


RIGINALITY is always dangerous to its possessor, but originality 

in treatment is even more so than originality in conception. In the 
latter case it appeals to our judgment, and in some sort challenges 
attention in a way that it is felt to be disgraceful to refuse. Some 
effort must in common decency be made to understand the novelty, 
and trace the grounds on which it may be accepted as a worthy inno- 
vation, or discarded as a worthless misconception. But with treat- 
ment it is far otherwise. Here the appeal is made to vague canons of 
taste, and the critic must be prepared with a theory of his own to 
set beside that which offends his sense, whether it be that of the 
beautiful or the becoming. This is a task which is odious to most 
critics, and whilst at the same time he is offended by the novelty of 
the work which he has to pronounce upon, he has a sure basis of vague 
depreciation, for he can rely upon the novelty as being in all probability 
as disturbing to others as to himself. This we take to be the true 
explanation of the remarkable discrepancy which exists between the 
popularity of Mr. Meredith’s last novel, and the ability displayed in 
it. “ Vittoria” is like many of those pictures, which delight artists, but 





1 ‘¢Vittoria.” By George Meredith. London: Chapman and Hall. 1867. 
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which leave the general public utterly untouched. Again, like those 
pictures, if you will confine yourself to some square foot of their surface 
aud utterly disregard what it has to do with the main purpose of the 
work you cannot fail immediately to recognise infinite industry, merit, 
minute actuality, and most laborious and self-sacrificing work. In the 
same way if you open any page of “ Vittoria,” and read no more than 
lies before you, you cannot refuse to acknowledge that this is no ordi- 
nary writing. How then comes it to pass, that whether this method 
of artistic production be applied to art or literature, it always fails to 
produce any effect proportionate to the ability displayed, unless upon 
those beforehand prepared to see with the artist’s eyes? The school of 
painting which we speak of has established a fashion that promises 
soon to produce a conventionality of its own, and to perish in another 
form of the disease it was established to cure. A similar treatment in 
literature has as yet all the disadvantages of novelty to contend 
with, and has not yet had the good fortune to have been adopted by 
such distinguished followers as has been the case in painting. The 
protest against artificiality is the same in each, but the wider field to 
be cleared in literature will make the harvest of the new school much 
longer in coming to the sivkle. The protest against conventional and 
extravagant incident, against involved plots, and pre-arranged surprises 
displays itself in a certain prosaic baldness,of invention. The facts 
are left in all the nakedness of a newspaper narrative, whilst their 
significance is decked out with every charm that can be given to them 
by a highly coloured and picturesque description. But nature will 
have its revenge. What is conceded to prose in the realm of fact, is 
amply balanced by what is granted to passion in the region of the 
feelings. And here again another similarity shows itself between the 
school of painting alluded to and the style of literary treatment we 
are discussing. ‘The more lyrical the work, the greater the excess. 
Anything like an epic breadth, in which man and nature can harmo- 
niously work together, has not yet been attained by either artist or 
novel writer of this school. The ordinary obstacles to an iinmediate 
popularity which are inseparable from any novelty of treatment, 
however, have here in the case of “ Vittoria” been most imprudently 
increased by its mode of publication. In the first place it is a con- 
tinuation of “ Emilia in England,” and why it was not consequently 
called “ Emilia in Italy,” it must be difficult to say. The author, 
conscious of the labour which he has bestowed on his heroine in the 
former work, introduces her in the present, and in a manner which is 
very insufficient to sustain the weight of interest, and the demands at 
the hands of the reader who is not very well acquainted with her 
previous history. Nor is this the only disadvantage under which 
“Vittoria” unnecessarily labours. Quite unfitted by its structure for 
periodical publication, it yet came first before the public in the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review. The music, which was new both in 
melody and harmony, was played on a hand-organ, and the irritation 
of a broken was added to that of an over-strained attention. The 
judgments which have been passed upon the complete work, have 
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manifestly been influenced by the effect it produced in the course of 
its original appearance. We cannot here attempt to give any analysis 
of the plot, or even characterize the very numerous personages con- 
cerned in its evolution. But even here again another similarity will 
be found to the works of the school with which we have compared it. 
The canvas is far too crowded, and grouping takes the place of com- 
position. The moral perspective is but little attended to, and isolated 
figures distract the attention. The dialogue which is constantly kept 
at a strained pitch of brilliance is yet again infected with a realism in 
treatment, which makes too great demands on the reader’s attention. 
Too often we feel as if we were in a room with people whose affairs we 
do but imperfectly understand, and are yet expected to appreciate the 
smallest indication of their feelings. This imitation of the slight and 
allusional way of talk which is adopted in familiar society requires a 
greater intimacy than Mr. Meredith has enabled us to arrive at with 
many of his characters. The laudable effort not to be tedious has 
often led him also into the contrary error of obscurity. This applies 
only to the staccato dialogues which he so greatly affects. The local 
tone has never before been so well caught, unless it be in the novels of 
Henri Beyle (De Stendahl). This is avery difficult achievement, 
which has met with but feeble recognition. Indeed it is the want of 
intelligent interest, and the lazy habits of mere amusement, which have 
been so much induced by many of our most popular moralists, which 
chiefly stand in Mr. Meredith’s way. It seems to us the main 
purpose of criticism is to call attention to excellence of whatever kind 
rather than to expand upon imperfection from which no work can be 
free, and in the discharge of this duty criticism owes to Mr. Meredith 
an attention which has not as yet properly fallen to his lot. 

The great increase in novels must be our excuse for noticing so briefly 
the remainder. What that increase is owing to, it is not perhaps so 
difficult to say. Lately an ingenious contemporary has discovered 
that a regular manufacture in novels goes on. What becomes of the 
old pins is an often-asked question, and has never, to our knowledge, 
been satisfactorily answered. Our contemporary has, however, com- 
pletely solved the question, what becomes of the old novels. They 
are, it appears, worked over again. As an old coat is turned, so is the 
hero of a novel. We must, for our own part, compliment our contem- 
porary, both for his sagacity and power of memory. We are only too 
glad to forget an ordinary novel as soon as we have read it, to make 
room for the next. We should certainly never in our novel-studies 
have discovered whether Mrs. Wood or Mr. Wills give us the same 
heroine, or the same fainting-fit over again. We have, indeed, a vague 
idea that writers of this stamp never do give us anything new; but 
this we could hardly bring against them as a specific charge. Here, 
for instance, is our old friend Ouida,? with another tale. We cannot 
be certain whether we have met with the blunders in her new novel, 
“ Tdalia,” in “Strathmore,” or “Chandos.” All we can say is, they 





2 *Tdalia: a Romance.” By Ouida. London: Chapman and Hall. 1867. 
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are Ouida’s blunders, of her own manufacture. Anybody who wishes, 
however, to know the stamp of Ouida’s blunders had best turn to the 
admirable parody of “ Idalia,” which, under the name of “ Crichton,” 
appeared a short time ago in the pages of Punch. It is far more in- 
teresting, a great deal shorter, and ten times more humorous than 
the original. Still it would be most unjust to say that there was no 
originality of thought or treatment in “ Idalia.’”’ Thus Ouida, in that 
fine cosmopolitan spirit which has so often marked, in a less degree, 
however, her previous works, informs us that “ England will not ac- 
cept as statesmen what she is pleased to term adventurers, whereby she 
loses all men of genius” (vol. i. p. 162). This is certainly a most 
comforting doctrine to the Bohemian and the Free Lance. So, too, again 
in the same volume she further informs us about “the legitimate 
leader of the aristocracies, or the yet more potent lawgiver, Anonyma” 
(p.171). This is a still more comforting doctrine to the Phrynes and 
Aspasias of the Haymarket, that after all they are the lawgivers of the 
world, whereas their friends the Bohemians only would be if they 
could. Blunders after all are venial, but no excuse can palliate the 
morality which Ouida so prominently puts forth in the two short 
sentences we have quoted. The leading idea in “ Melchior Gorles”’ 
might have been used with really great effect by a good workman. 
But of interest, whether of character, of plot, or of dramatic 
power—of invention, of situation, of in fact any one of the require- 
ments of a novel, Mr. Aitchenbie possesses not the slightest idea. We 
have, it is true, plenty of incident, but then it is incident to no purpose. 
Each incident leads to nothing. The scenes don’t cohere. Nor do 
we feel the very slightest interest in any one of the characters. Gorles 
is simply a monster. We do not meet with such persons in real life, 
and certainly cannot, under Mr. Aitchenbie’s guidance, believe in 
them in fiction. The power that one man possesses over another is 
seen in every-day life, and we think, if not extravagantly overdrawn, 
as is the case of Melchior Gorles, might be turned to a good and 
effective purpose in fiction, both as regards art and morality. What 
the art of “ Melchior Gorles”’ is like we have already indicated, but the 
morality is certainly beyond us. The only thing which particularly 
strikes us is the intense vulgarity of all the characters, even of the hero, 
whose partial autobiography makes up the three volumes. As far as 
workmanship goes, “Brought toLight’’ may be put on the same footing 
as “ Melchior Gorles,”’ although there are indications in the former that 
the writer may some day be able to do very much better things. At 
present he is led away by false notions of art. He paints with the 
juicy brush. Thus, he describes Frederica with “lips curved into a 
smile of bitter disdain, and there was a dangerous glitter in her eyes.” 
Now this is the gushing style of the penny novelist, and not of an 





3 “¢Melchior Gorles: a Tale of Modern Mesmerism.’? By Henry Aitchenbie. 
London: John Camden Hotten. 1867. 

4 «Brought to Light: a Story.” By Thomas Speight. London: Charles W. 
Wood. 1867. 
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artist. Frederica, however, has not only this dangerous glitter in her 
eyes, but we learn a@ little further on that her lover has still more 
dangerous eyes, “which said, ‘I adore you,’ with far more emphasis 
than mere words could have done.” But besides dangerous eyes, 
tremendous secrets, French maids, fine jewels, we have also fine 
writing like this :— 

** As I said these words, I looked full and unflinchingly into the widow’s 
eyes. Her face blanched to a dull, deathly grey before I had done speaking, 
while the firm fire of her eyes quailed and flickered, and then fell utterly before 
my gaze. Her thin lips tightened over her large white teeth; her breath 
came and went rapidly; and her long thin fingers closed unconsciously over 
the wine-glass which she happened to be holding at the time, and crushed it 
to fragments in their convulsive gripe. She got up without a word, and 

- stretched out her arms, and drew the picture to her like a woman in a state 
of somnambulism, and then turned and walked slowly from the room. But 
when she reached the doorway she stopped. Her head came slowly round, as 
though it were worked by mechanism, till her eyes met mine with one brief 
fiendish look of mingled hate and fear, which, if looks possessed the power of 
annihilation, would have withered up your poor friend on the spot. I saw the 
widow no more that night.”—Vol. i. pp. 171—173. 

Those who relish descriptions of this kind may find much more of the 
same sort in “ Brought to Light.’”” Mixed, however, with this nonsense 
we are now and then surprised to find some really fine bits of analysis 
of character, which make us hope that Mr. Speight, whilst eliminating 
what is bad, may improve what there is good in the present volume. 
Mr. William Howitt’s new novel, “ Woodburn Grange,”® is a kind of 
English “Soll und Haben.” Every day the sudden rise of new men to 
wealth, and the decay of old families, is in very different ways attract- 
ing attention. To the novelist such a theme naturally possesses many 
attractions. He will of course—for men after all are either Cavaliers 
or Puritans—colour the course of events with his own views, and make 
either the decaying family noble and high-spirited, or else mean and 
narrow-minded, deserving the fate which they have not the spirit to 
avert, even by the novelist’s great weapon—the solution of all diffi- 
culties—marriage. The difficulty is of course to preserve a fair 
balance. This we think, with some limitations, Mr. Howitt has very 
fairly done. In our opinion, however, he shows far more skill and 
knowledge when treating his lower than his higher characters. There 
is far more difficulty of course in representing the colourless languid 
moods of fine ladies and fine gentlemen, than the downright heartiness 
of manner of those in a lower social grade. Mr. Howitt has failed 
where only masters of the craft have succeeded. But all his characters, 
from paupers to baronets, are marked by some true touches of nature. 
The humour, too, is genial and good, a most rare thing in a novel. 

. Here, for instance, is a sample of the quality :— 

“ Sir Roger had triumphed! It was all over with the old delightful da 
at Rockville. There was an end of picnicing, of fishing, of roving im the 





5 Woodburn Grange : a Story of English Country Life.” By William Howitt. 
London : Charles W. Wood. 1867. 
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islands. One sturdy disciple of Izaak Walton, indeed, dared to fling a line 
from the banks of Rockville Grove, but Sir Roger himself came upon him, 
and endeavoured to seize him. The man coolly walked into the middle of the 
river, and without a word continued his fishing. ‘Get out, there!’ exclaimed 
Sir Roger; ‘that is still my property.’ The man waded through the river to 
the other bank, where he knew that the land was rented by a farmer. ‘ Give 
over!’ shouted Sir Roger ; ‘I tell you the water is mine.’ ‘Then,’ said the fel- 
low, ‘ bottle it up, and be hanged to you! Don’t you see it is all ranning away to 
Castleborough ?? The story was carried by the man to the town, and occasioned 
a good laugh ; and many a time, when Sir Roger appeared in the place, he was 
greeted with ‘ Why don’t you bottle up the Trent ?? ”—Vol. i. pp. 32, 33. 


Such a joke seems to be taken from real life, and might probably be 
heard any day on the banks of the Trent. At any rate, a somewhat 
coarser version of the same story may be met within Hampshire. In 
the same way we think we have heard in Warwickshire Mr. Howitt’s 
humorous story about the three paupers, to which we must refer the 
reader. Many of the jokes in the midland counties will well repay the 
trouble of collecting. The wit of the lower classes has never yet been 
properly appreciated. But what we chiefly admire in “ Woodburn 
Grange”’ are the charming bits of country scenery which Mr. Howitt 
so loves to paint. Here, for instance, is a specimen :— 


“There were roads all about Rockville: foot-roads, and high-roads, and 

bridle-roads. There was a road up the river-side, all the way to Rockville 
woods ; and when it reached them it divided like a fork, and one foot-path led 
straight up a magnificent grove of a mile long, ending close to the Hall; and 
another ran all along the river-side under the hills and branches of the wood. 
In the river there were islands, which were covered in summer with the 
greenest grass and the freshest of willows, whilst the clearest of waters 
rushed around them in the most inviting manner imar’uable. And there were 
numbers of people extremely ready to accept the de.ectable invitation of these 
waters. There they came in fine weather, and as these islands were only sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a little and very shallow stream, it was delightful 
for lovers to get across with laughter and treading on stepping-stones, and 
slipping off the slippery stones up to ankles into the cool brook, with pretty 
screams and fresh laughter, and the landing on those sunny, and to them really 
enchanted islands. And then came fishermen—solitary fishermen, and fisher- 
men in rows; fishermen lying in the flowery grass, with fragrant meadow- 
sweet and honey-breathing clover all about their ears; and fishermen standing 
in file, as if they were determined to clear all the river of fish in a day.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 13—20. 
Now this, in our opinion, is in its way really a pretty piece of painting. 
We shall be much surprised, too, if people who know the neighbourhood 
of Nottingham do not recognise Rockville. We could easily pick out 
many more descriptions equally good, but must instead refer our readers 
to “ Woodburn Grange” itself. 

We must congratulate Miss Thackeray on the very great advance 
which she has made since she wrote “The Story of Elizabeth.” 
Her new novel will be welcomed by thousands of readers, who were 
somewhat repelled by her former story. In the “Village on the 
Clitf’’® she proves herself to be a true artist. Nearly every person 





6 ‘<The Village on the Cliff.” By the Author of “The Story of Elizabeth.” 
London ; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1867. 
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stands out clear and distinct. The scenes, too, are sketched with the 
accuracy of a photograph, whilst in the qualities of humour and pathos, 
and the analysis of certain feelings, Miss Thackeray shows a skill which 
reminds us of her father. This is high praise, and we intend it as such. 
We must congratulate Miss Thackeray, too, on adopting the style and 
treatment which she has done. She has contrived to write a story, 
without any of the meretricious aids to which novelists, more especially 
ladies, now so constantly resort. Plot-interest, after all, is but of com- 
paratively little value when compared with the power of drawing cha- 
racter. The greatest novels, “Gil Blas,” “ Don Quixote”—the plays 
of Shakespeare, which are but intensely dramatic novels in verse— 
have no plot. They appeal for their interest to much higher and rarer 
qualities. Our most popular novelists, however, rely entirely upon the 
secrets and horrors of a plot. The result is that their novels, when once 
read, are like old riddles. We know the answer, and take no further in- 
terest in them. We are glad, therefore, to perceive that Miss Thackeray 
has been true to her really great powers. Delicate observation, tender 
pathos, quiet humour—these are the charms with which she works. 
How delicate her observation one little touch shows. Thus she writes 
in the preface—* The country folks are high-spirited and sometimes 
gay, but usually grave, as people are who live by the sea.” And the 
tale is full of subtle remarks like this. 

Of the remainder of the novels we must speak even still more 
briefly. “Nina Balatka’’ is a charming story, which we must class, 
for its many excellences, with,“ The Village on the Cliff.”” Those who 
like the one are sure to like the other. For knowledge of human na- 
ture, and especially for power in drawing certain types of men, it is, how- 
ever, superior to Miss Thackeray’s tale. We can strongly recommend 
it to all village libraries, where really healthy novels are so much wanted. 
Of Mr. Clarke’s new story, we need say but little. He writes in his 
old easy, light style ; and those who admire him will gladly read “ The 
Beaucleres.” Of Mr. Heraclitus Grey® we need say still less. His 
novel is simply detestable. 

We must here take the opportunity of noticing two German 
novelettes. ‘“ Eudoxia,’!° by the Countess Hahn-Hahn, like all the 
novels she has written since her conversion to what she calls “the 
alone holy-making Church,” is a wordy controversy, concerned With 
the Empress’s intrigue against Eutropius, and her conflict with St. 
Chrysostom. The main purpose of the story, and the insight which 
it shows, may be judged of by the statement the Countess Hahn-Hahn 
makes in her preface, “that Rome was protected from the direct 
“influence of the Emperors, by their preference for Constantinople, 
“ Ravenna, or Milan.”” The Providentiai ordering, as she terms it, 





7 ‘‘Nina Balatka.” London and Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons, 1867. 

8 ‘‘The Beauclercs: Father and Son. A Novel.” By Charles Clarke. London. 
Chapman and Hall. 1867. 

9 “ Armstrong Magney.” By Heraclitus Grey. London: Bentley. 1867. 

10 «¢ Kudoxia die Kaiserin. Ein Zeitgenilde aus dem fiinften Jahrhundert.” 


Von Ida Griifin Hahn-Hahn. Mayence. 1866. 
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resembles, in our opinion, that of the Anglican divine, who remarked 
that God always sent great rivers to the great towns. Why Herrvon 
Kessel calls his novel “Zast Tears,”’!! we do not know, for the book is 
nothing else but tears from beginning to end, shed without a ground of 
rational cause, on account of an accidental manslaughter in the hero’s 
youth, which is artificially brought forth to frustrate any plans he may 
make in his after life. There is not a vestige of human character, or 
an incidental difficulty which could not have been surmounted by the 
slightest grain of common sense ; and in short it is neither more nor less 
than a sentimentally sensational anecdote. It has the advantage of illus- , 
tration by a very able hand, Adolph Schréter, which itself becomes 
questionable from the weak manner in which they are cut on the wood. 

There are few persons who do not possess, in a minor degree, some 
of those emotional feelings which form the basis of poetry; they 
are usually content, however, not to publish their thoughts to the 
world, but to rest content, exclaiming, perhaps, “‘ Would that my 
tongue could utter the thoughts that arise in me.” Those who do 
publish them, however, quickly find out, by the apathy of the public, what 
two very different things it is to have the feelings of, and to be a poet. 
Yet every quarter shows, in a largely increasing ratio, the number of 
failures. As we once heard a well-known Yorkshire trainer say, “ That 
’ere ’orse may be a racer, but he’ll never win races ;” so we would say 
of all those people who issue their little, thin, green octavos of rhymes 
—they may be poets, but they will never write poetry. Thus, to take 
one example out of many, the author of the “ Progress of England ’”}? 
ceharacteristically tells us :—‘“ It was the author’s intention to have 
“thoroughly revised this work before its publication ; but a want of 
“Jeisure, and a desire to issue as soon as possible his protest against 
“ideas which the nation seems to be thoughtlessly beginning to accept, 
“have induced him to publish it at once.” A worse excuse than this, 
as far as regards poetry, it is impossible to imagine. Darwin may 
publish, for fear of being anticipated, his views on the development 
theory in a less perfect form than he could wish, and no one is 
aggrieved ; but in poetry any such excuse is inadmissible. Perfection, 
as far as it is practicable, must be the poet’s aim. But the minor poets, 
such as the author of “ England’s Progress,’’ seem to imagine that the 
public will read mediocre verse. This is one of those mistakes which 
nothing short of the lesson of experience will ever correct. Nor do we 
think the matter is at all improved when the author goes on to tell us 
that he trusts his poem, even in its imperfect condition, “ may have some 
“ effect in opposition to the ruinous colonial policy now too frequently 
“advocated.” Lord Lytton has spoken a great many so-called poetic 
things about our Colonies, but the idea of writing a poem to demon- 
strate our true colonial policy, we should think never entered his head. 





11 ¢*Die letzten Thrinen. Roman.” Von Karl von Kessel. LIllustrirt von 
A. Schriter. Leipzig. 

2 «The Progress of England.” A Poem. Edinburgh: William P, Nimmo. 

* 1866. 
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The “ Loves of the Triangles ’’ are about as poetic a theme. Thesame 
mistake as to choice of subject has been made by Mr. Kirby. The 
English reading public know nothing of Eastern mythology ; conse- 
quently, “ Ed-Dimiryaht ”!° can never appeal to their feelings. Mr. 
_Kirby thus describes a poet :— 


“He sat in his lonely cottage, 
And though he was poor and old, 
He knew that the words he uttered 
Were brighter than gems or gold.” 


* But unless the words are “ brighter than gems or gold”’ to the public 
at large, they are only thrown away. The poet must address himself 
to the popular feeling. This is the secret of the popularity of the 
world’s greatest poets—the Homers, and Shakespeares, and Miltons. 
Although there is nothing in the “Children of the Lake” !* sufficient 
to attract much public attention, yet we think its author may some day 
write something which will be really worthy reading. He must not 
be confounded with the common herd of poetasters; he possesses both 
lyrical and narrative power. Here and there he shows a minute pre- 
Raphaelite spirit of observation. No one but a true lover of nature 
could have written such a happy description as— 


“They with clinging hands 
Would draw him to their haunts, and make him crouch, 
The merriest of the laughing company, 
To wait and see the Pixies sit astride 
Of bending blue-bells ; or the shy wild duck 
Guiding her fleet of young ones by the bank 
Where friendly bulrushes found hiding-place 
At sound of danger; or they’d watch the rooks 
Come slowly flapping through the sky, when noon 
Grew chill and grey, and gather into knots 
Of gossips, passing round their compliments 
Of daily travel, then rise up in clouds, 
And cawing out their vespers in the air, 
Wheel down on their own wood, inherited 
From days of ancient battle with the herons, 
And strike amongst the firs.” (pp. 8, 9.) 


The opening of the description is hardly firm enough. “The Pixies 
sitting astride of bending blue-bells,” is both commonplace and arti- 
ficial. The remainder, however, is painted in with good bold strokes, 
The picture of the rooks is very complete and truthful. Any one who 
has studied their habits, must have noticed them, whenever the weather 
is likely to change, when “noon grows chill and grey,” returning 
earlier than usual from their feeding grounds, and then gathering, as 





13 « Ed-Dimiryaht.” An Oriental Romance. And other Poems. By W. F. 
Kirby. London: Williams and Norgate. 1867. 
14 “The Children of the Lake.’”” By Edward Sallesbury. London: John 


Murray. 1867. 
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Mr. Sallesbury writes, “into knots of gossips,” holding a “ rook’s 
parliament,” as it is called in the midland counties; or “ playing at 
football,” as it is termed in the north-east of Yorkshire; or “ playing 
at pitch-pole,” in Wiltshire. We are constantly meeting, too, with 
such minute bits of observation as— 


“ By the side of the sea, like one who striveth, 
There runneth on ever the low sea-wall ; 
Where the sands are white which the wild wind driveth, 
And the sands are yellow where warm waves fall.” (pp. 67, 68.) 


Mr. Sallesbury, however, never rises above the mere beauty of descrip- 
tion. Sometimes, too, he is not always happy, as when he writes 
about— 
“The strivings of the waves, 
And leapings at each other’s white-fleeced throats.” (p. 3.) 


He is here simply imitating King Cambyses and the late Mr. Alexander 
Smith in their worst moods. Again, too, every now and then we detect 
in Mr. Sallesbury, as in all other young poets, an echo of Tennyson. 
Thus, his “golden trouble of the moon”’ (p. 86) is an obvious itita- 
tion of a well-known passage in the “ Idylls of the King.”’ The great 
want of reflective power makes us, however, hesitate to pronounce with 
any certainty upon Mr. Sallesbury’s future. Still we cannot help 
thinking that if he will rely upon his own undoubted powers of descrip- 
tion, instead of imitating Mr. Tennyson, and will prune away all mere 
conceits, he may with the aid of severe self-discipline write something 
which may give him a place amongst the poets of the day. At first 
sight Sir J. Noel Paton’s poems! look as if they contained some 
grains of real gold. But this gold will not always stand the touch- 
stone of criticism. It too often turns to tinsel. One or two pretty 
descriptive passages may be found. Thus in the “Goiden Hour” we 
find some lines which possess a real beauty of their own— 


‘The summer winds are whist, and noon 
Lies slumbering in the lap of June; 
But the starry windflower knows 
Their coming, and with rapture glows 
And blushes to her crimson tips ; 

And the king-cup’s fervid lips 

Curl to kiss them silently ; 

And her meek and pensive eye 
Opes the wild wood-violet, 

In her covert, dewy-wet,— 

Like virgin sweetness lowly born, 
From a heart that wastes, love-lorn, 
Breathing breath that poets love, 
And maidens dream of; and above, 
Like sun-flecks fallen in the place, 
The primrose lifts her angel face.” (p. 90.) 





nes “‘Spindrift.” By J. Noel Paton. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
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These lines might have been written by some of the Elizabethan 
poets. The “pathetic fallacy” is, perhaps, too strongly marked by the 
king-cup’s fervid lips curling to kiss the summer winds, and so violates 
our feelings. The image in the last line but one is perfect. But this 
passage is an exception to all the others. The rest of the book, we 
are sorry to say, is disfigured by either bombast or dreary common- 
places. Mr. Henry J. Verlander!® is a modern Tyrteus without any 
of the true patriotism of the Greek poet. His blood-and-thunder mood 
is seen not only in his verse, but in his notes. In short he writes 
more like a butcher than a poet. Here isa pleasing description— 


“Through the embrasure’s space 
The path to glory open’d—God! the rest 
Wants language! For, before his dauntless face, 
Belch’d the accursed flame, whose missile tore 
Head, brain, and life, to undistinguished gore.” (p. 322.) 


If this is Mr. Verlander’s idea of poetry, we should very much like to 
know what is his idea of prose. Mrs. Webster’s!? popularity somehow 
does not keep pace with her undoubted merits. Miss Rossetti and 
Miss Ingelow are both well known, whilst the authoress of “ Dramatic 
Studies” still lingers in comparative obscurity. We cannot account for 
this except by her choice of subjects and treatment. She possesses more 
thought than her sister poets. But there is lacking a certain pic- 
turesque element, and a narrative power, which contributes so much 
to immediate popularity. In the present volume Mrs. Webster has 
fallen into the common mistake of publishing too much. One-half the 
— might have been suppressed, and the volume have gained in 

eauty. As it is, we cannot see the poems for the verse. It would 
be very difficult, except by long extracts, to give a fair idea of Mrs. 
Webster’s real power, which lies not so much in particular lines, as in 
a subtle analysis of feeling and dramatic force. These are not popular 
qualities, unless conjoined with others, and Mrs. Webster must not 
therefore be surprised if her audience though fit are still only few. 
Mr. R. St. John Corbet’s!® facility for rhyme frequently leads him 
into mere commonplaces. His poetry is, in fact, the very reverse 
of the photographs which adorn his book. It reminds us of 
nothing. It is blurred and indistinct. There is no doubt a certain 
feeling for nature, but it is too vague to be impressive. Let us add, 
however, that the photographs are very beautiful. We can discover 
no hint to tell us from whence they are taken; but the inland river- 
scenes remind us of those on the Wharfe, and the sea-pieces of the 
coast scenery in Northumberland. For the beauty of its photographs 





16 ‘*The Bride of Rougemont, the Cross and the Medal, and Ode on the Death 
of Major Welsford.” By Henry J. Verlander, B.A. London: Newby. 1866. 

47 ** A Woman Sold: and other Poems.” By Augusta Webster. London and 
Cambridge : Macmillan. 1867. 

18 “The Golden Ripple, or Leaflets of Life.” An Allegorical Poem. By 
Robert St. John Corbet. London: Alfred W. Bennett. 1867. 
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the book certainly deserves a place on every drawing-room table. 
The United States this quarter send us two volumes of poetry by the 
late Mr. George Arnold. He appears to have been considerably above 
the average American literary man, and his early death gives a 
melancholy interest to his biography. He appears, too, to have been 
equally versatile in prose and poetry. Somewhat, we are afraid, like 
so many of his brethren, a Bohemian in character, he wrote much to 
supply the pressing necessities of the moment. Consequently he 
never did himself justice. From his “ Drift”! we will give a short 
poem which will illustrate the simplicity and playful quaintness of his 
graver pieces— 
“A ship went sailing from the shore, 
And vanished in the see west, 
Where purple clouds a lining bore 
Of gold and amethyst. 
Poised in the air, a sea-gull flashed 
His white wings in the sun’s last ray ; 
A moment hung, then downward dashed 
To revel in the spray. 
The fishers drew their long nets in 
With careful eye and steady hand, 
Till olive back and silvery fin 
Strewed all the tawny sand. 
Again I trod the shore; again 
The sea-gull circled high in air; 
Again the sturdy fishermen 
Drew in their nets with care. 
The sunset’s gold and amethyst 
Shone fairly, as I paced the shore, 
But back from out the gleaming west 
The ship came nevermore.” (p. 27.) 


In humorous poetry we scarcely think that he is so happy. He 
lacks that distinctiveness which marks all the best American humo- 
rists. Humour, after all, requires quite as much cultivation as pathos. 
Sydney Smith offered to teach if: he might as well have offered to 
teach a man to be a poet. Many, too, of the poems in “Grave and 
Gay”*° are unfortunately upon ephemeral subjects. Still, here and 
there are stray gleams of fancy and wit, which make us all the more 
regret the poet’s early death. What he might have done, had life been 
spared, we can only conjecture. In the two biographies prefixed to 
these volumes Mr. Winter has, with excellent taste, sketched the cha- 
racter and genius of his friend. Among reprints of American poetry, 
we must not forget to mention Mr. Whittier’s ‘ Snow-Bound,” which 
appears in its new English edition*! with all the honours of a Christ- 
mas book. The photographs, however, which adorn it do not appear 





19 “Drift : a Sea-shore Idyll. And other Poems.” By George Arnold. 
Boston, U.S.: Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 

20 <*Poems, Grave and Gay.” By George Arnold. Boston, U.S.: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1867. 

21 «‘Snow-Bound.” A Winter Idyll. By John Greenleaf Whittier. London : 
Alfred W. Bennett. 1867. 
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to us particularly good, and, with one or two exceptions, scarcely give 
us any idea of what American scenery, especially that of the woods, 
is like in the winter. The translations of poetry are, if not so nume- 
rous as usual, more varied. Mr. Thorpe gives us the second part of 
the “ Edda of Semund the Learned ;’”’?? and the mere mention of Mr. 
Thorpe’s name is a sufficient guarantee of the general accuracy of the 
version. Those, too, who are not Norse students may be commended 
to these lays for the sake of their picturesque elements and general 
wild beauty, no less than for the moral meaning which underlies the 
fable. So very little is known in England of Japanese poetry, that 
Mr. Dickins’s translation of Japanese lyrics” will certainly be widely 
welcomed. These lyrics, it appears from Mr. Dickins’s interesting 
preface, are familiar in every Japanese household, high and low, “and 
every Japanese child has his memory stored with at least some of 
them.” Many of them are a thousand years old, and the most recent 
at least six hundred. Hence, although the verses are so familiar, the 
allusions are often lost, or else differently explained. They deal with 
the old themes which poets since and before Homer have ever sung— 
love and home, peace and war, and the ever-changing feelings of man, 
and the ever-varied scenes of nature. “They are always read,” adds 
Mr. Dickins, “in a somewhat monotonous singing falsetto, with 
scarcely an accentuation or emphasis, being, as it were, a mere slow 
recapitulation of the syllables composing them.” Here is an old 
thought which nearly every poet has set in his own language :— 


“Tis a pleasant day of merry spring, 
No bitter frosts are threatening, 
No storm-winds blow, no rain-clouds low’r, 
The sun shines bright on high, 
Yet thou, poor trembling little flow’r, 
Dost wither away and die.” 


And here is the Japanese version that “the course of true love never 
does run smooth” :— 


“The fishers’ barques in safety glide 
O’er th’ broad expanse of Yura’s bay, 
Their rudder lost o’er Yura’s tide, 
In vague, uncertain path they stray ; 
he course of love doth, too, 
A like uncertain path pursue.” 


We do not know how far the translator may have coloured the lines 
with this Shakespearian thought. With one more extract, we must 
close this very interesting collection :— 





22 “The Edda of Semund the Learned, from the Old Norse or Icelandic.”’ 
With an Index of Persons and Places. Part II. London: Triibner and Co, 
1866. 

% ‘Stanzas.”” Bya Century of Poets. Being Japanese Lyrical Odes, translated 
into English, with Explanatory Notes ; the Text in Japanese and Roman Cha- 
racters, and a full Index. By F. V. Dickins, M.B. London : Smith, Elder and 
Co. 1866, 
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Tho’ comrades of my early days 
Their former friend indifferent view, 
Who with a wondering eye doth gaze 
On th’ village that of old he knew 4 
So well. O flower! thy fragrance i 
Alone familiar seems to me.”’ 


Readers of “In Memoriam” will probably remember a similar vein 
of thought to this. Other lyrics quite as beautiful may easily ke 
found. In short, the book shows that the Japanese have as true a 
feeling for poetry as their pictures show that they have for colouring. 
All students of poetry will sincerely thank Mr. Dickins for the unex- 
pected treasures which he has suddenly opened up for their enjoyment. 
Those who do not read German, and are interested in Schiller when he 
was more under the influence of Kant than of Goethe, may be advised 
to turn to Mr. Egan’s translation of Schiller’s “ Don Carlos.”** Be- 
sides all these, there is what we should call a volume of Irish transla- 
tions”—that is to say, of English verse into the dead languages, 
the folly of which Mill has well exposed in his famous St. Andrews 
Address. We are certainly not going to be severe upon what is, 
after all, a mere amusement—an amusement, however, which requires 
years of laborious study, and a decided genius for it, before the perfec- 
tion which we find in the present little volume can possibly be at- 
tained. The great objection that is to be brought against the study 
of Latin elegiacs and Greek iambics is that they are avowedly imita- 
tions. The great desire of each translator is that his verses may be 
praised as reminding the reader of Ovid, or Sophocles, as the. case may 
be. They have all a machine-made lock about them. They appear 
all to have been turned off the same mental lathe. We are not 
making these observations particularly in reference to the “ Hesperi- 
dum Susurri.’”” The Celtic brain is remarkable for its versatility and 
power of translation. Considering the size of the book, and the small 
number of contributors, we think that it fairly maintains its own ground 
against the “ Arundines Cami”—which, as it was the first in the field, 
is also the best—the “Anthologia Oxoniensis,’” and the “ Sabrine 
Corolla.” And though the “Hesperidum Susurri” contains no such 
gems as the “ Arundines Cami,” like Porson’s wonderful— 


“ Kpuoahhompxrous Tpimruxot Képot pods 
‘Opa O€pous yaipovres evtapaots rroct, 


nor anything so ingenious as his riddle about the word corniz, still we 
think it surpasses the Gammer Gurton translations which overloaded 
the early editions of its Cambridge predecessor. The last page in the 
‘ Hesperidum Susurri” is nearly perfect. As a sample we give, as it 





24 “Don Carlos, Infant of Spain.” Translated from the German of Schiller. 

By Thomas Selby Egan, M.A. London and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 
1867. 
25 «* Hesperidum Susurri. Sublegerunt Thomas J. Bellingham Brady, A.M. ; 
Robertus Yelverton Tyrrell, A.B. ; Maxwell Cormac Cullinan, A.B. ; Collegii 
SS. Trin, Juxta Dublin Alumni, Apud Rivington: Londini, Oxonii, Can- 
tabrigie. 1867. 
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comes first, though the others are quite equal, Mr. Tyrrell’s version of 
Dr. Johnson’s advice to a literary lady, who asked for his opinion on a 
recent work of hers, adding that she had other irons in the fire, whereon 
he advised her to put this where they were :— 


*** Legisti modo quem misi tibi, Tarpa, libellum ? 
on nullas veneres hic, nisi fallor, habet.’ 
Cui salsum ridens, ‘ Veneris tu, docta, marito 
Has veneres Tarpa judice rite dabis.’ ” 


This is certainly very happy. The wit is preserved, and a classical form 
gained without any straining. We need not, of course, refer the 
reader to the original phrase in Juvenal, 
: “Et que 
Componis dona Veneris, Telesine, marito.” 


We would gladly quote the two other versions on the same page, which, 
we repeat, are equally happy and classical, but space unfortunately fails 
us, and so we would advise all those who still trifle with the Roman 
and the Grecian muses to turn to the book itself. Amongst recent 
editions of the classics, we must not forget to notice Mr. Jebb’s edition 
of the Electra of Sophocles,” in the excellent “Catena Classicorum.” The 
introduction proves that Mr. Jebb is. something more than a mere 
scholar—a man of real taste and feeling. His criticism upon Schlegel’s 
remarks on the Electra are, we believe, new, and certainly just. As we 
have often had occasion to say in this Review, it is impossible to pass 
any reliable criticism upon school books until they have been tested by 
experience. The notes, however, in this case appear to be clear and 
sensible, and direct attention to the points where attention is most 
needed. 

Amongst the miscellaneous works we must not forget to notice Mr. 
Keymer’s translation 2” of the Introduction to Fournier’s Treatise on 
Typography, a work which, if interesting to author and critic, is still 
more so to those who have been well called our “ fellow-labourers,”’ the 
“readers ;” to whom, if we would but acknowledge the truth, we are 
so greatly indebted for the correction of blunders. M. Henri Fournier, 


‘the author, and Mr. Keymer, the translator, have both a practical 


acquaintance with type, which gives this introduction not only greater 
interest, but greater value. M. Henri Fournier, in the work before us, 
gives us, in a very small space, a very clever account of the origin and 
progress of printing. The connexion between Gutenberg, Faust, and 
Scheeffer is ably set forth, and the various stages of the art distinctly 
demarcated. As M. Henri Fournier observes, “if we have not given 
the incontestable truth, we have at least stated the strongest probabili- 
ties connected with it.” The claims of Laurent Jean Coster of Haar- 
lem, and Jean Montelin of Strasburg are there briefly discussed. M. 





26 ¢* Sophocles.” Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The Electra. London, Oxford; and Cambridge: 
Rivingtons. 1867. 

27 “The Introduction to Fournier’s Treatise on Typography.” ‘Translated by 
Charles E. Keymer. Gloucester: John Bellows. 1866. 
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Henri Fournier then goes on to mention in order the various great 
printers and printing houses in various countries. In England we 
need scarcely say that in 1474 Caxton set up the first printing press 
at Westminster. Typography, however, appears not till lately to have 
flourished in England. We were for a long time surpassed by other 
nations. Foulis of Birmingham, Baskerville of Birmingham, and 
others have helped to redeem our character. The French firm, how- 
ever, of Didot, carried off the prize of honour at the London Exhibition 
of 1851. The various mechanical improvements connected with the 
printing, form a most interesting chapter in the history of the art. 

he change of the “roller” in place of the clumsy “ball” was only 
made in France a little less than half a century ago. The first 
mechanical press, we may notice, was set up in London in 1813, and 
the first work was in connexion with the Times. M. Henri Fournier 
devotes his last chapter to typography generally. Like those preced- 
ing, it is marked by the same characteristics, of giving the greatest 
amount of information with the slightest labour to the reader. Mr. 
Keymer appears to have admirably performed his part of translator. 
The book reads so idiomatically and freely that we might have ima- 
gined that it was originally written in English. The type and print- 
ing, too, are worthy of the book. We have only one slight criticism 
to make, that the quotation which stands on the title-page, from the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (Act IL., Sc. 1), “ All this I speak in print, 
for in print I found it,’ may not be intelligible to all readers. “In 
print,” in Shakespeare’s day, and long afterwards, and even now pro- 
Vincially in some of the Eastern counties, as Norfolk and Suffolk, 
means “ exactly,” “ precisely.” In this sense Burton, in his “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” says: “He must speak in print, walk in print, eat 
and drink in print, and that which is all in all, he must be mad in 
print.” Here, too, let us take the opportunity of calling attention to 
two publications of photographs, with descriptive letterpress. In 
both cases the scenes are excellently selected. The Irish series of pho- 
tographs are somewhat blotchy, and disfigured by a brown tint. To 
the Swiss scenes we can give unqualified praise. Lastly, let us com- 
mend to all readers Dr. Norman Macleod’s “ Reminiscences of a High- 
land Parish.”*? No one need be afraid of any narrow-mindedness either 
in religion or social matters. ‘The book is manly and honest. 

Amongst reprints we have to acknowledge two excellent novels * 
from Messrs Smith, Elder and Co. 





% (I.) ‘‘Photographs of Irish Scenery. With Descriptive Letterpress. (Kil- 
larney.)” Dublin: Andrew Duthie. 1866.—(II.) ‘‘ Swiss Scenery.” By 8S. 
Thompson. London: Day and Son. 1866. 

# “Reminiscences of a Highland Parish.” By Norman Macleod. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 1867. 

8 (I.) “Over the Cliffs.” By Charlotte Chanter. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1867. (II.) “The Conscript. A Tale of the French War in 1813.” 
Translated from the French of M. M. Erckmann-Chatrain. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1867. 
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